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Notes on Transliteration and Translation 


All translations from Tamil, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, French, and German are 
my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

I adopt the Madras Tamil Lexicon system for transliterating Tamil, but I use 
the common anglicized forms for nouns originally belonging to other Indian 
languages (Marathas, siddhas, sutra, and so forth). When transliterating Tamil 
place names, I use the anglicized version whenever it is available and well- 
known (as in Thanjavur, Tiruchirappalli or Ramnad) but I include the literal 
spelling when the city occurs for the first time. In all other cases, especially 
when discussing little-known villages, I transliterate the original name, since 
this might help to locate those places on a map. In the case of toponyms found 
in Jesuit letters and following a Latin, Portuguese, Italian, or French transliter- 
ation, I maintain the original spelling and add the current Tamil transliteration 
whenever I was able to identify the place with a certain degree of certainty. 

With names of people, I follow a different strategy. I adopt the version of 
the name given in the sources where it appears, generally preferring the Tamil 
spelling—for instance, even if Muttucami Pillai also published in English as 
Muttusami Pillei, I retain the Tamil instead of the anglicized version of his 
name. In the case of Tamil proper names appearing in Portuguese, French, 
Latin, or Italian sources, I use the same strategy as with toponyms. I maintain 
the original spelling, and I offer my hypothetical reconstruction of the standard 
spelling between brackets the first time I mention that person. 

I adopt several strategies for citing primary sources, depending on the way I 
analyze them in the book. Whenever I discuss the contents of a passage orig- 
inally written in a language other than English, I include a translation in the 
main text, and the original passage in a footnote. When my analysis touches 
more closely upon linguistic aspects, I include both the original text and the 
translation in the main body of the book. In order for the reader to follow my 
translation with ease, I cite Tamil metrical texts by giving the divisions corre- 
sponding to word boundaries, and not prosody units. I add a minimal amount 
of punctuation, and mark the hyper-short u that is deleted through sandhi by 
a single inverted comma. However, in the few occurrences where my remarks 
concern more closely matters of prosody as well as style and content, I first tran- 
scribe a verse according to its metrical units, then offer a version of the same 
verse that includes word-breaks, and finally my translation. 

Finally, in the transliterations of Tamil works in the footnotes and in the Bib- 
liography, I capitalize only the letters that need to be capitalized according to 
citation standards. The Tamil alphabet does not mark capital letters, and so I 
keep the long titles of Tamil works entirely in lowercase letters. 


INTRODUCTION 


Catholic Literary Practices in Eighteenth-Century 
South India 


In the early decades of the eighteenth century, the Jesuit missionary Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi (1680—1747) and his local catechists would often travel the 
muddy roads of the Kaveri delta to preach and convert in the overwhelmingly 
Saiva towns and villages of South India. They spent a good part of the 1730s 
on such missionary tours, técacaricaram or “circumambulations of the land” 
in Tamil. Once, for instance, they set off from their residence at Elakkuricci, 
walked without interruption for two days, and reached Vaittisvarankoyil, a 
small but important Saiva village not far away from the more famous Chi- 
dambaram. Exhausted by the long walk, they decided to rest there for the night. 
While the sun was quickly setting on the horizon, and shadows and candlelight 
were finally offering some respite from the day’s heat, they began to explore 
the alleys of the village. Almost immediately, Beschi noticed the great number 
of people flocking to the local temple with sumptuous offerings. Intrigued by 
their fervor, he approached a group of yogis who were standing separate from 
the crowd, and asked them about the temple. The yogis explained that it was 
dedicated to Vinaitirttan, a form of Siva as the remover of afflictions. Anyone 
plagued by disease, they added, like hunchbacks, the blind, and lame people, 
could come and pray there, and their ailment would vanish like darkness in 
front of the sun. Upon hearing their explanation, the missionary smirked, and 
replied right away with the following verse: 


vatakkalan tamakku maittunarku nirilivam 
potapperuvayiram puttirarku—mataraiyil 
vantavinai tirkka marunt' ariyan veluran 
entavinai tirttan ivan?! 


1 Ifollow the version of this verse recorded in the Tamil biography of Beschi by A. Mut- 
tucàmi Pillai, Viramamunivar carittiram, in Appavuppillai (ed.) Viramamunivar arulicceyta 
tirukkavalürkalampakamum annaiyalunkalantatiyum tēmpāvaņir cilapatalum vannamum 
vāman carittiramum puttakappeyarattavanaiyum cennaikkalviccankattu mānēcar ākiya a. 
muttuccami piļļai yavarkalal ceyyappatta vīramāmunivarcarittiramum (Taficainakaram: Pün- 
koti cinnappillai kumārar ra-ra mariyap pillaiy avarkaļ tampi appavuppillai enpavaralum, 
fianatikkappillai enpavaralum [...] accirpatippikkappattana, 1843), 1-22, here 16. This is my 
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He himself has elephantiasis in his leg, his brother-in-law has diabetes, his 
son has a giant pot-belly—in short, Siva doesn’t know the remedy for his 
own family’s diseases.? What illness can be cured by someone like that? 


With sharp wit, this verse ridicules Siva’s inability to cure the ailments of his 
own divine family, including Visnu, the brother of his wife Minaksi, and his own 
son Gaņeša. In order for these gods to be immediately recognizable, the nega- 
tive attributes in the first two lines all have alternative yet simultaneous expla- 
nations? The first, vātakkālām, refers to Siva's elephantiasis, but also describes 
one “whose leg (kal) is under dispute ((vi)vatam),” thus bringing to mind the 
dance competition between Siva and Kali. On that occasion, the goddess lost 
because, out of modesty, she could not raise her leg as much as Siva did. The sec- 
ond epithet refers to Visnu and, besides indicating the diabetes resulting from 
his excessive love for sweets when in his Krsna avatar, it also evokes the myth 
of the river Ganga (nir) that originally flowed from his feet during his incar- 
nation as Vāmana. The third attribute refers to Siva’s son Gaņeša, and while 
making fun of his pot (potam) belly, could also be saying that his belly is natu- 
rally (potu) big since his body is partially that of an elephant.^ The yogis who 
witnessed Beschi's literary exploit were so impressed by the verse, which dis- 
played knowledge of their mythology as well as mastery over the most refined 
literary techniques of Tamil (such as, in this case, sleša or cilētai), that they con- 
verted en masse to the new religion he was preaching—or so the story goes.5 


source for the whole episode. The English version of the same biography, translated and pub- 
lished by Muttucami himself, has a different reading of the verse. It has tanakku instead of 
tamakku (line 1); puttirarkku instead of pillaiyarku, otakkel instead of mataraiyil (line 2); and 
vali instead of maruntu (line 3; note that because of sandhi, the number of acai in the line 
doesn't change): A. Muttucàmi Pillai [Muttusami Pillei], Brief Sketch of the Life and Writings 
of Father C.J. Beschi or Vira-mamuni, translated from the original Tamil (Madras: J.B. Pharaoh, 
1840), 22. For a discussion of Beschi's nineteenth- and twentieth-century biographies as 
sources, see p. 39 below. 

2 Vaittisvarankoyil's main temple is dedicated to Siva as Vinaitirttan, the "Remover of afflic- 
tions,” and Vaittiyanatar, the "Lord of physicians." It is also connected with various myths. 
Here, Siva cured Cevvāy (Mars) of leprosy, and gave to his son Murugan the spear (vēf) that 
became the latter's favorite weapon—hence, Siva is also known locally as Velüràn, the epithet 
used in this verse. 

3 The technique of slesa has been translated as “simultaneous narration" in Yigal Bronner, 
Extreme Poetry: The South Asian Movement of Simultaneous Narration (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2011). 

4 Some of these explanations are included in a footnote in Muttucami, Brief Sketch, 22; and 
Muttucami, Viramamunivar carittiram, 16. 

5 Muttucami, Viramamunivar carittiram, 17. 
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The events of that evening in Vaittisvarankoyil encapsulate most of what 
this book will disentangle and articulate. We encounter there for the first time 
the actors that will animate the next chapters: Jesuit missionaries and Tamil 
catechists, Saiva yogis and lay devotees. The episode alludes to their many 
entanglements, from the teacher-disciple relationship between Beschi and his 
collaborators, to the competition between the missionary and the yogis. It fur- 
ther implies a tension between estrangement and familiarity, especially in the 
role of the catechists vis-a-vis the yogis and lay devotees of Vaittisvarankoyil. 
After all, these men shared memories, languages, and sacred geographies long 
before the arrival of the missionaries. Yet this episode goes beyond the obvious 
movement of the mission to India, and shifts the focus to clashes and conver- 
sations between people, poems, and beliefs that happened on the roads and in 
the villages of South India. Observing our actors at such small-scale resolution, 
we find among their main concerns the salvation of bodies and souls, and the 
movements of spiritual as much as social life. Strikingly, these relationships and 
preoccupations are articulated in the story through the public performance of 
a refined Tamil verse. 

The questions animating this book are precisely how and why Tamil poetry 
became at the turn the eighteenth century a language of choice for Catholi- 
cism in South India. There was no real Catholic poetry in Tamil before then. It 
appeared along with a community of readers, the catechists, and immediately 
afforded Catholics entry into debates, such as the one with the yogis, with all 
the authority that a good verse could afford. Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi (Fig- 
ure 1) was a central player in this process. With him, Tamil Catholics acquired 
their first poet-scholar (pulavar) and their first poems, and “Tamil Catholic 
literary activity got integrated to Tamil literary legacy." Everything about the 
verse he recited in Vaittisvarankoyil, from the rigid venpa meter to the im- 
promptu recitation, from the polemical tones to the use of complex double 


6 Karthigesu Sivathamby, Literary History in Tamil: A Historiographical Analysis (Thanjavur: 
Tamil University, 1986), 27. On Beschi as a missionary and pulavar, see my article with 
Sascha Ebeling, “From Jesuit Missionary to Tamil Pulavar: Costanzo Gioseffo Beschi (1680— 
1747), the ‘Great Heroic Sage'” in L'Inde et l'Italie. Rencontres intellectuelles, politiques et artis- 
tiques, eds Tiziana Leucci and Marie Fourcade (Paris: Éditions de l'EHESS, 2018), 53-90. 
Outside the Tamil region, Christian literature in Marathi had begun already in the early 
seventeenth century with Thomas Stephens (1549-1619). Stephens's main work, the Krista 
purana, has been edited several times and has been the subject of many studies, including 
most recently Nelson Falcao, Kristapurana: A Christian-Hindu Encounter: A Study of Incultur- 
ation in the Kristapurana of Thomas Stephens, SJ (1549—1619) (Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 
2003). 
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FIGURE 1 Costanzo Beschi as portrayed in Appāvu Pillai's 1843 miscellanea 
BOOK IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


entendres, speaks of his being at home in the world of Tamil poetry.’ Yet, Beschi 
and other missionaries in South India were rarely alone. Even when they did 


7 On the genre and culture of tanippatal, see Velcheru Narayana Rao and David Shulman, A 
Poem at the Right Moment: Remembered Verses from Premodern South India (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of California Press, 1998). 
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not have any Jesuit companion, they were surrounded by catechists, disciples, 
servants, and sometimes even slaves.? 

This book brings into focus the role of these other men, who were crucial 
for the life of the mission as much as for the preservation of its memory. We 
know about Beschi's performance that evening only because he was traveling 
with his disciples, and they kept the memory of his verse. They passed it on to 
their own sons and disciples until Muttucami Pillai (d. 1840), a Tamil pulavar, 
a Catholic, and Beschi's first biographer, visited the villages of the Kaveri delta 
in 1822 and recorded it in writing.? By then, Beschi had become for Christians 
in the region a saint and a hero, their own poet, and the champion of Tamil 
Catholic identity. He was especially important for lay Catholic élites, who from 
the late eighteenth century onwards often articulated their historical mem- 
ory and local authority in relationship to his biography and his literary ceuvre. 
Sources on these men, who were close to the missionaries and responsible for 
much of the social and cultural life of the mission from its inception, are scarce. 
Yet the contours of their role become clearer precisely in the early eighteenth 
century, with the emergence of a Catholic literary sphere, and with the con- 
trolled transfer of authority from the missionaries to their catechists both in 
the spiritual and in the literary realm. These are the two specific and related 
processes I map throughout the chapters of this book. 


1 Genealogies of Tamil Catholicism 


The Vaittisvarankoyil episode is also a window into larger concerns regarding 
the time, place, and modes through which Catholicism became a local reli- 
gion in South India. When and how did the religious and literary exchanges 
we just observed, articulated via the language of Tamil poetry and mythology, 
first become conceivable? This study will show that, starting from the early 
eighteenth century, Christians wrote and read Tamil Catholic poetry in order 
to participate and claim a certain degree of authority in local social, political, 


8 The importance of laymen in the Catholic missions has recently been the subject of a set 
of studies edited by Aliocha Maldavsky, Les laïcs dans la mission: Europe et Amériques, XVIe- 
XVIIIe siècles (Tours: Presses universitaires Francois-Rabelais, 2018). The classical work with 
regard to Protestant missions to India is Heike Liebau, Cultural Encounters in India: The Local 
Co-workers of the Tranquebar Mission, 18th to 19th Centuries (New Delhi: Social Science Press, 
2013). 

9 These local stories are only hinted at in Muttucami's Brief Sketch, but they are full-fledged 
episodes in the Tamil version (Muttucami, Viramamunivar carittiram, 16-17). 
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and cultural life. In doing so, they brought about the inventio—both the discov- 
ery, and the invention—of Catholicism as local and vernacular, in other words, 
of Tamil Catholicism.!? This process unfolded in the context of the old Madurai 
mission (Figure 2), the Jesuit mission to the Tamil hinterland or Tamilakam. The 
mission was founded by Roberto Nobili (1577-1657) in 1606, and gradually sup- 
pressed in the mid-eighteenth century in concomitance with the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus, first in the domains of the Portuguese empire, and then 
globally in1773.! While there had been Christians in the region before this time, 
from the ancient Syrian Christian communities of Mylapore to the Paravar fish- 
ermen converted by Saint Francis Xavier (1506—1552) and other Jesuits on the 
southern Coromandel coast in the sixteenth century, the Madurai mission was 
the beginning of a sustained Catholic presence in the Tamil hinterland. It was 
also one of the great fields of Jesuit accommodation, insofar as missionaries in 
Madurai strived to adapt Christianity to Tamil social and cultural norms. But 
was it the beginning of Tamil Catholicism, and if so, how?!? 


10 "Tamil Christianity" is an expression used by English-speaking as well as Tamil-speaking 
anthropologists; for instance, the expression tamil kirittavam appears programmatically 
in the title of A. Civacuppiramaniyan, Tamilk kirittavam (Nākarkēvil: Kalaccuvatu patip- 
pakam, 2014). 

11 The literature on Roberto Nobili is well summarized in a long footnote in Paolo Aranha, 
"Sacramenti o samskarah? L'illusione dell'accommodatio nella controversia dei riti mal- 
abarici” Cristianesimo nella Storia 31 (2010): 621-646, here 621-623. There are no doubts 
on the beginning of the Madurai mission with Nobili in 1606, while the end is more dif- 
ficult to map due to the long period of limbo after the 1759 suppression of the Society 
within the Portuguese domains, but not elsewhere, during which Jesuits tried to find sup- 
port for the mission from other sources. This emerges, for instance, in a report preserved 
in the archives of Propaganda Fide (henceforth APF) and titled Notizie, che possono servire, 
quando al Pietosissimo Cuore di Gesu Uomo Iddio piaccia di mandar missionarii agl'Infedeli. 
This report mentions some letters, written by Jesuit missionaries in Madurai to plead with 
Propaganda for money and missionaries, which reached Rome in 1765 (APF, sc, Indie Ori- 
entali e Cina, vol. 29, ff. 610—615, here f. 6107). On the little-studied topic of the suppression 
of the Madurai mission, some information can be found in Sabina Pavone, "The Province 
of Madurai Between the Old and New Society of Jesus,’ in Jesuit Survival ad Restoration. 
A Global History 1773-1900, eds Robert Aleksander Maryks and Jonathan Wright (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill, 2014), 333-352; Ead., “Ricostruire la Compagnia partendo da Oriente? La 
comunità gesuita franco-cinese dopo la soppressione” in Missioni, saperi e adattamento 
tra Europa e imperi non cristiani, eds Vincenzo Lavenia and Sabina Pavone (Macerata: 
EUM, 2015), 129—164. 

12 An analogous question stands at the foundation of Eugenio Menegon's account of Chi- 
nese Catholicism in eighteenth-century Fuan, Ancestors, Virgins and Friars: Christianity 
as a Local Religion in Late Imperial China (Cambridge MA and London: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2009). 
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FIGURE2 Map ofthe villages and residence of the Madurai mission (note the density along the Kaveri 
river) from Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, vol. 15 (Paris, 1722), 1 
BOOK IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Ethnographers and anthropologists have been the first to notice and discuss 
vernacular Catholicism in Tamil Nadu. Mapping some of its centers, beliefs, 
and practices, they have brought to light the experiential and ritual worlds 
shared by Catholics and Hindus across the region.? They have also exam- 


13 Brigitte Sébastia, Les rondes de saint Antoine. Culte, affliction et possession en Inde du Sud 
(Paris: Aux lieux d' être, 2004); J. Selva Raj and Corinne G. Dempsey, Popular Christianity in 
India: Riting between the Lines (Albany: SUNY Press, 2002); J. Selva Raj, Vernacular Catholi- 
cism, Vernacular Saints: Selva J. Raj on "Being Catholic the Tamil Way," ed. Reid B. Locklin 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 2017); Kristin Bloomer, Possessed by the Virgin: Hinduism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Marian Possession in South India (New York and Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2018); A. Civacuppiramaniyan, Kirittavamum cátiyum (Nākarkēvil: Kalaccu- 
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ined the role of caste among Tamil Catholics, and the strategies that a uni- 
versal religion like Christianity has used to cope with, integrate, and finally 
also subvert this paradigm of difference.'^ Indeed, ritual and caste were vex- 
atc questiones from the inception of Catholic presence in the subcontinent, 
and hotly debated in the context of the Madurai mission. So, anthropologists 
have often pointed to the mission as a foundational moment for Tamil Catholi- 
cism, yet they have rarely engaged with the genealogical trajectories leading 
from the mission to the present. The pioneering work by Susan Bayly has 
been among the rare attempts to offer an ethno-historical account of Catholi- 
cism in South India considering processes of integration and transformation 
of this religion over the longue durée. However, Bayly's focus has been solely 
on syncretism, according to which Jesuit missionaries went native, thus allow- 
ing converts to freely read and integrate the new religion into preexisting 
systems of popular beliefs and practices. While local processes of assimi- 
lation did happen, the syncretic paradigm does not consider the concerns 
for orthodoxy and orthopraxis that were so central to the life of Christians 
and Hindus alike in the eighteenth century, and the many negotiations they 
required. 

Historians studying the early modern Catholic Church and Catholic empires 
have tried to articulate some of those concerns. They have done so by focus- 
ing on accommodation, the strategy of radical social and cultural adaptation 
that many Jesuit missionaries working in China and India adopted from the 
sixteenth century onwards.!? Classical studies on the subject have insisted on 


vatu patippakam, 2001); Id., Kirittavamum tamilc cālalum (Nakarkovil: Kalaccuvatu patip- 
pakam, 2010); Id., Tamilk kirittavam. 

14 David Mosse, The Saint in the Banyan Tree: Christianity and Caste Society in India (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2012). 

15 Mosse does however offer a historical overview of how the Jesuit and Protestant mission 
adopted and adapted local rites in connection to caste (The Saint in the Banyan Tree, 30— 
59), although mostly relying on secondary literature. 

16 Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings: Muslims and Christians in South Indian Society, 
1700-1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 

17 Bayly describes for instance Nobili's translation efforts as an attempt to reach “accom- 
modation between the Hindu and Christian scriptural traditions,’ and the “scriptural or 
literary context for the interweaving of Hindu and Christian traditions which was already 
underway in society at large” (Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 390 and 391). 

18 Asa general introduction to Jesuit accommodation, see Stefania Tutino, “Jesuit Accom- 
modation, Dissimulation, Mental Reservation," in The Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, ed. 
Ines G. Zupanov (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 216-240. I always use the 
English word accommodation instead of the Latin accommodatio, even though the lat- 
ter is widespread among historians. However, the Latin noun seems a late missiological 
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the importance of accommodation as an epistemological tool for discerning 
religious from civil practices within Indian society. This opened up the mission- 
ary discourse to a polyphony of voices and cultures, allowing for continuities as 
opposed to changes.!? More recent articles by Paolo Aranha have reassessed the 
radical nature of Jesuit accommodation, reminding us that it always remained 
a strategy aimed at spiritual warfare and conquest.?? Aranha further stressed 
how the adoption of local customs created confusion and tensions within the 
Church, resulting in controversies over the degree of accommodation to Tamil 
social norms that missionaries and their converts could afford without lapsing 
into paganism. The heart of the matter were caste-based habits, rules, and dis- 
crimination. The Church in the eighteenth century, much like anthropologists 
today, had a hard time deciding whether caste was a religious or civil insti- 
tution.?! Still, notwithstanding their different stress on continuity, or change 


coinage: I never found it as such in eighteenth-century sources, which employ neverthe- 
less the verb accommodare. 

19  InesG.Zupanov used the concept of adiaphora to explain the nature of indifferent things 
in "Le repli du religieux. Les missionnaires jésuites du 17é siécle entre la théologie chré- 
tienne et une éthique paienne” AHSS 51 (1996): 1201-1223. She reflected upon the ethno- 
graphic gaze necessary to make this distinction in "Aristocratic Analogies and Demotic 
Descriptions in the 17th Century Madurai Mission,” Representations 41 (1993): 123-148; 
and she connected Kerala's Syrian Christian integration with the elaboration of a strat- 
egy of accommodation in “‘One Civility, but Multiple Religion: Jesuit Mission among 
St. Thomas Christians in India (16th-17th Centuries)” Journal of Early Modern History 9 
(2005): 284—325. Her first book on Roberto Nobili also offered a sensitive reading of the 
many dimensions of a Jesuit missionary career, and attempted to envision the worlds of 
social and political relationships that surrounded him: Ines G. Zupanov, Disputed Mission. 
Jesuit Experiments and Brahmanical Knowledge in Seventeenth-Century India (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999). 

20 See Paolo Aranha, “«Glocal» Conflicts: Missionary controversies on the Coromandel Coast 
between the xvii and the xviii centuries,” in Evangelizzazione e Globalizzazione. Le mis- 
sioni gesuitiche nelletà moderna tra storia e storiografia, eds Michela Catto, Guido Mongini 
and Silvia Mostaccio, special issue, Nuova Rivista Storica 42 (2010): 79104; Id., "The Social 
and Physical Space of the Malabar Rites Controversy,” in Space and Conversion in Global 
Perspective, eds Wietse de Boer et al. (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2014), 214—232, esp. 219-220. 
The phrase "spiritual conquest" was already introduced by the seventeenth-century his- 
torian of the Franciscan mission, Paulo da Trindade (1570—1651), in his Conquista Espiritual 
do Oriente (printed only in 1962). 

21 On accommodation and caste, see Paolo Aranha, "Discrimination and Integration of the 
Dalits in Early Modern South Indian Missions: The Historical Origins of a Major Chal- 
lenge for Today's Christians," The Journal of World Christianity 6,1 (2016):168—204; see also 
Sabina Pavone, "Tra Roma e il Malabar. Il dibattito intorno ai sacramenti ai paria nelle 
carte dell'Inquisizione romana (secc. XVII-XVIII)” Cristianesimo nella Storia 31, 2 (2010): 
647—680. 
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and conflict, these historians have analyzed accommodation as a European dis- 
course, created for a European public, albeit assembled using different pieces 
of local knowledge. 

But how did Tamil people, both local converts and their Hindu friends and 
neighbors, read and understand Christianity and the mission? What were the 
languages of Catholicism in South India at this time? These questions remain 
largely unaddressed. A possible answer lies, I think, in the history of litera- 
ture produced in the Madurai mission, of its writers and readers, and of the 
places, times, and institutions where they operated. Catholic texts in Tamil 
have been studied so far mostly by Indian Christian scholars, eager to utilize 
them in debates on interreligious dialogue and inculturation, and ultimately to 
find ways to articulate their own local belonging.?? These engagements, often in 
the form of English translations, almost unanimously recognize Beschi as the 
first Tamil Catholic poet, on par with his Hindu contemporaries.?? Conversely, 


22 And thus they share, perhaps unwillingly, some of the premises of Bayly's syncretic 
approach sketched above. I should add that inculturation and interreligious dialogue are 
different approaches, and bring with them different sets of questions. The role of early 
modern missionaries in these contemporary theological fields is summarized in Paolo 
Aranha, “Roberto Nobili e il dialogo interreligioso,” in Roberto de Nobili (1577-1656): Mis- 
sionario gesuita poliziano. Atti del convegno di Montepulciano, 20 ottobre 2007, eds Carlo 
Prezzolini and Matteo Sanfilippo, (Perugia: Guerra Edizioni, 2008), 31-44; arguments 
against equating accommodation and inculturation are found in Paolo Aranha, "Sacra- 
menti o samskarah?” Notwithstanding the anachronism of this approach, it has produced 
important studies, especially the many works on Nobili by S. Rajamanickam, for which I 
direct the reader to the Bibliography. 

23 We are witnessing, as I write this introduction, a resurgence of interest in Nobili and 
Beschi as examples of Christian cultural integration in South India. Recent editions and 
translations of their works in this vein include Markaret Pastin, Viramamunivar iyarriya 
tēmpāvaņi mülamum uraiyum (Tirucci[rappalli]: Uyir eluttu patippakam, 2014); Anand 
Amaladass, Gift of the Virgin Conch-Shell. Tirukkavalür Kalampakam by Constantine Joseph 
Beschi S.J. (Tiruchirappalli: Golden Net Computers, 2018); Id., Mother Mary's Song of Afflic- 
tion by Constantine Joseph Beschi S.J. Edited and Translated in English with an Introduction 
by Anand Amaladass S.J. and Antony S.V. (Chennai and Tiruchirappalli: Tamil Literature 
Society, 2018); Id., Refutation of Rebirth. Punarjanma aksepam by Robert de Nobili S.J. Edited 
and Translated into English with an Introduction by Anand Amaladass sj. (Tiruchirap- 
palli: Tamil Literature Society, 2019); M. Dominic Raj, trans., Thembavani: A Garland of 
Unfading Honey-sweet Verses; an Epic in Pure Tamil (Amazon Kindle E-book edition). In 
general, Beschi's works have steadily attracted the interest of Tamil Christian scholars 
precisely insofar as they attained literary status. See, for instance, Vi. Mi. Nanappirakàcar 
[aka V.M. Gnanapragasam], "Contribution of Fr. Beschi to Tamil," (PhD diss., University 
of Madras, 1965); Pa. Valan Aracu, Viramamunivar oru vilakkam (Maturai: Nopili veliyit- 
takam, 1982); and S. Rajamanickam (aka Cavarimuttu Iracamanikkam), Vīramā munivar 
(Cennai: Te nopili araycci nilaiyam, 1998). Nobili, on the other hand, had been almost 
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scholars of Tamil literature have seen Christian texts as external ‘contributions’ 
to Tamil rather than an integral part of its literary world, as suggested in the 
title of K. Meenakshisundaram’s classical study.?* To this day, Christian liter- 
ature in Tamil receives little attention, to the point of being almost excluded 
from the curriculum. Still, histories of Tamil literature cannot ignore Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi. They invariably mention him and his poem Tempavani at 
least in passing, as a turning point for Christian literature. So, Christian and 
non-Christian scholars alike agree that Beschi and the early eighteenth-century 
moment when he was active mark a crucial moment for the connection of 
Catholicism and Tamil literary culture. 

Relying on this intuition, the book addresses the question posed by the 
present—what exactly is Tamil about Tamil Catholicism?—by taking as its 
main object of analysis the corpus of eighteenth-century missionary litera- 
ture in Tamil, mostly by Beschi, and its attendant literary practices such as 
reading, writing, and grammatical reflection, and also copying, circulating, and 
preaching. As I will argue more in detail later in the Introduction, this historical 
moment was the beginning of a Catholic presence in the world of Tamil litera- 
ture, and in the socio-political reality it articulated. One advantage of focusing 
on this process is that it avoids reproducing the viewpoint ingrained in accom- 
modation. By making Jesuit accommodation the object of analysis, even when 


forgotten until S. Rajamanickam single-handedly brought out in print for the first time 
most of his texts, and claimed he was “the father of Tamil prose" in his pioneering mono- 
graph, The First Oriental Scholar (Tirunelveli: De Nobili Research Institute, 1972). Among 
the books offering an overview of Tamil Christian literature are D. Rajarigam, The His- 
tory of Tamil Christian Literature (Madras: The Christian Literature Society, 1958); Ignatius 
Hirudayam, Christianity and Tamil Culture (Madras: The Dr. Sr. Radhakrishnan Institute 
for Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, 1977), and the many works by 
Innaci, listed in the Bibliography, which connect early missionary texts with later texts by 
local Catholic poets and intellectuals. 

24 K. Meenakshisundaram, The Contribution of European Scholars to Tamil (Madras: Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1974). A critique of the term "contribution" is found in the groundbreaking 
reflection on the discipline of literary history in Tamil by K. Sivathamby, Literary History 
in Tamil, 96. Still, Meenakshisundaram's work was crucial in acknowledging the role of 
Nobili, Beschi, and other Christian authors. Their works remain otherwise marginal within 
classical histories of Tamil literature; for example, see Mu. Varataracan, Tamil ilakkiya var- 
alaru (Putu tilli: Cakittiya akatemi, 1972), 227—229. Some scholars even thought that Beschi 
could not have possibly composed his poems himself because they were written too well, 
like Mu. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature (Thiruchitram- 
balam: Gandhi Vidyalayam, 1974), 276-279. Among the very few books on Tamil Chris- 
tian literature authored by non-Christians, M.C. Venkatacami's Kirittuvamum tamilum 
(Tirunelveli: Tennintiya caivacittanta nürpatippu kalakam, 1936) includes an interesting 
discussion on the development of Tamil prose. 
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addressing it as a strategy to connect the global and the local, one is always lean- 
ing towards the missionary or imperial vision. South India is never the starting 
point, and always the destination. The focus on the history of Tamil Catholic 
literature and literary practices redresses the balance in two ways. 

First, it posits Tamil, its speakers and readers, writers and listeners, as the 
cornerstone of reflection. Tamil literature, with its formal rules and the social 
world it implies and articulates, becomes the immediate context for under- 
standing the activities of missionaries and catechists involved in the process 
of creating, reading, copying, and circulating Catholic literature in Tamil. From 
such grounded perspective, this study explores literary texts as contact zones 
affording a glimpse into relational practices articulated at different levels.?5 Up 
front, texts create a space of encounter for the different cultural elements that 
composed the Madurai mission, the Latin and Italian education of the mission- 
aries/writers, and the aesthetic and moral worlds of their Tamil collaborators. 
Catholic literary texts, as points of contact and deposits of social relationships, 
further reveal to a discerning eye the world of social contracts within which 
they were negotiated.?6 The agents involved were the missionaries, their cate- 
chists, and their different publics, but also the institutions and individuals who 
sustained the cultural activities of the mission, and the larger community of 
pulavars and learned men whose recognition Catholic texts sought to gain. In 
other words, the texts themselves offer the entry point into a histoire du lit- 
teraire, a social history of Catholic literature as integral part of Tamil literary 
culture in the eighteenth century.?’ 

The focus on the history of Tamil Catholic literature further allows for the 
mapping of social practices of reading connected with this corpus, in the foot- 
steps of Anne Monius' investigation of Buddhist textual communities in Tamil 
South India.?? The focus on readership is dictated by the texts themselves. 


25 The term was introduced by Marie-Louise Pratt in Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Tran- 
sculturation (London: Routledge, 1992). 

26  Itakebothideas—the idea of literary works (or works of art) as repositories of social rela- 
tionships, and of the “period eye,’ that is the eye trained to see from an eighteenth-century 
perspective—from Michael Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth-Century Italy 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1988). 

27 The relationship between literary and social history, well sketched out by Sivathamby 
in Literary History in Tamil, esp. 8—9, is fraught in Tamil, especially with regard to early 
cankam poetry and its social context. Beyond these debates, a good example of a histori- 
cal approach to Tamil literature is Sascha Ebeling's recent exploration of the world of the 
poet-scholars known in Tamil as pulavars in the colonial period: Colonizing the Realm of 
Words: The Transformation of Tamil Literature in Nineteenth-Century South India (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2010). 

28 Anne Monius, Imaging a Place for Buddhism: Literary Culture and Religious Community 
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Tamil works written in the context of the Madurai mission are often dialogic 
in nature, and evoke and invoke their readers and listeners. Moreover, the 
archives of the mission offer clues as to how social and professional communi- 
ties in the eighteenth-century, like the catechists, might have used these texts. 
In some cases, we can even trace individual acts of reading, pointing to the 
fact that Catholic literature accompanied all the stages of a catechist’s life in 
the eighteenth-century. In addition, acts of reading and trajectories of circula- 
tion are sometimes recorded in the paratexts accompanying the manuscripts 
and printed editions of these texts, as I show at some length in Chapter Six. 
In reconstructing and giving space to such practices, and including them in 
the historical narrative, my aim has been to balance the viewpoint of accom- 
modation with the ‘tactics and games’ of reading, as a creative strategy imply- 
ing a differential engagement with, and accommodation of, Catholicism to 
eighteenth-century Tamilakam.?? So, the hermeneutic process mapped in this 
book is twofold. On the one hand, missionaries interpreted India in order to 
write Tamil poetry convincing enough to convert its people. On the other hand, 
Tamilians read Christian literature to understand, reject, or accept Catholicism, 
make it their own, and imagine how to live a Christian life in their multireli- 
gious world. 


2 Microstoria and the Global in the Local 


Within the larger framework of the Madurai mission, this study privileges 
small-scale analysis. It focuses on people and events in a few villages of the 
Kaveri delta region over three decades, and studies a polemical pamphlet, three 
spiritual manuals, a grammar, and two poems, in order to map the social and 
cultural life of the missionaries who wrote these texts and the catechists who 
read and circulated them. More specifically, the main setting comprises the 
villages of Elakkuricci and Avür from 1718, when missionaries first organized 
spiritual retreats for their catechists in those locations, until the early 1740s, 
when the demise of the local ally of the mission, the Mughal warlord Chanda 


in Tamil-Speaking South India (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2001). My 
thinking on the history of reading, a field of enquiry encompassing many disciplines 
(including some I am rather unfamiliar with) has been clarified by a recent article by Roger 
Chartier, “From Texts to Readers: Literary Criticism, Sociology of Practice and Cultural His- 
tory, Estudos Históricos Rio de Janeiro 30, 62 (2017): 741-756. 

29 Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, transl. Steven Randall (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London: University of California Press, 1984), 175. 
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Sahib, the removal of Beschi from the Madurai mission, and the publication 
of the papal bull Omnium Sollicitudinum condemning the Malabar Rites all 
shifted the priorities of the Society of Jesus away from the spiritual and literary 
training of the catechists. In this short yet critical period of time, Catholic liter- 
ature entered the Tamil literary sphere, and catechists were its main intended 
readers. The role of these catechists was institutionalized at this very time 
as that of spiritual and cultural élites who shared most of the missionaries’ 
tasks, from evangelizing to exorcism, and mediated between the mission and 
Catholic communities on the ground, which they managed. 

This shift happened in peripheral spaces, with little-known actors that 
should be investigated on their own terms. Before turning to those, though, I 
should briefly clarify how these topics and concerns relate to emerging fields 
of inquiry that share a certain inclination towards a global, or rather connected, 
vision of early modernity. Relying upon the exceptional archives the Society of 
Jesus collected over the centuries and the efforts of many of its members to 
write the history of their order, scholars have turned in the last few decades 
to Jesuit missionaries as important agents in the making of an early mod- 
ern world.3? The role of India in these processes and historiography has been 
recently articulated by Ines Zupanov?! 

Within this field, the works we already encountered by Paolo Aranha analyze 
Jesuit accommodation in connection with the controversy over the heteroge- 
nous set of local rites that missionaries authorized their converts to retain in 
South India, known as Malabar Rites.32 Aranha has shown how these included 


go Programmatic in this respect is Pierre-Antoine Fabre and Bernard Vincent, Missions 
religieuses modernes. ‘Notre lieu est le monde’ (Rome: École Française de Rome, 2007); 
see also Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia, A Companion to the Early Modern Catholic Global Missions 
(Leiden: Brill, 2018). For an overview of the relationship between the Society of Jesus 
and historiography, see Paul Shore, “The Historiography of the Society of Jesus,’ in The 
Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, ed. Ines G. Zupanov (New York: Oxford University, 2019), 
759-782. Towering in the historiography of the Madurai mission in the twentieth cen- 
tury have been, in Europe, the figures of Joseph Wicki sj and Georg Schurhammer sj; in 
India, Savarimuthu Rajamanickam sj and Léon Besse s] (the latter's work is particularly 
relevant for this book, and a complete list of his publications can be found in the Bibliog- 
raphy). 

31  InesG.Zupanov, “The Historiography of the Jesuit Missions in India (1500-1800)," in Jesuit 
Historiography Online (2016), (consulted on o4 February 2021). Of course, Zupanov herself 
plays a central role in this historiography. 

32 This controversy was coeval with that over the Chinese Rites; for an overview of both, see 
Claudia von Collani, "The Jesuit Rites Controversy,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, 
edited by Ines G. Zupanov (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 891-917. On the 
Malabar Rites, crucial are the articles and forthcoming dissertation by Paolo Aranha (see 
below, n. 33, 34, 35). Aranha distinguishes a "Madurai Mission controversy," concerning 
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rituals of caste reproduction such as the upanayana, but also adaptations of 
the Catholic liturgy, like the avoidance of saliva during baptism, to comply 
with norms of purity and caste separation.?? After the apostolic legate Carlo 
Tomaso Maillard de Tournon (1668-1710) issued a first decree of condemna- 
tion of such rites in 1704, for over forty years Jesuits appealed repeatedly to 
Rome to have this decree revoked, or at least mitigated, fighting against their 
detractors within and outside the Catholic Church.?^ However, the decree was 
eventually confirmed by the Papal bull Omnium Sollicitudinum that prohibited 
most Malabar Rites in 1744.35 One cannot underplay the complex dynamics 
and the impact of this Roman controversy on the Indian mission as much as 
on the global Church, then forced to reckon with issues of social and religious 
inclusion and exclusion. Most Jesuit missionaries in Madurai, including Beschi, 
followed the strategy of accommodation. They dressed and behaved like local 
teachers, practiced the Malabar Rites, and were involved in the Malabar Rites 


Roberto Nobili’s innovations, and the “Malabar Rites controversy” properly said, exploded 
just before Tournon issued his decree in 1704. Additional information on the topic can 
be found in Sabina Pavone, “Tra Roma e il Malabar’; Ead., “Propaganda, diffamazione e 
opinione pubblica: i gesuiti e la querelle sui riti malabarici,' in L'Europa divisa e i nuovi 
mondi: Per Adriano Prosperi, vol. 2, eds Massimo Donattini, Giuseppe Marcocci and Stefa- 
nia Pastore (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 2011), 203-216; Ead., “Jesuits and Oriental Rites 
in the Documents of the Roman Inquisition,’ in The Rites Controversies in the Early Modern 
World, eds Ines G. Županov and Pierre-Antoine Fabre (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2018), 165- 
188. On controversy as a form of early modern intellectual engagement, see Antoine Lilti, 
“Querelles et controverses. Les formes du désaccord intellectuel a l'époque moderne," Mil 
neuf cent 1, 25 (2007): 13-28. 

33 See Paolo Aranha, "Sacramenti o samskarah?” 

34 On the Capuchins as sworn enemies of the Jesuits in the controversy see, for instance, 
Paolo Aranha, “‘Les meilleures causes embarrassent les juges, si elles manquent de bonnes 
preuves': Pére Norbert's Militant Historiography on the Malabar Rites Controversy," in 
Europüische Geschichtskulturen um 1700 zwischen Gelehrsamkeit, Politik und Konfession, ed. 
Thomas Waldig et al. (Berlin and Boston: De Gruyter, 2012), 239-270. 

35 This bull, promulgated by Pope Benedict x1v (born Prospero Lorenzo Lambertini, 1675- 
1758), includes the full text of Tournon's decree (Inter Graviores) and of the subsequent 
documents promulgated by the Holy See on the matter of the Malabar Rites controversy, 
chiefly the 1734 brief Compertum Exploratumque by Clement x11 (born Lorenzo Corsini, 
1652—1740). The Omnium Sollicitudinum thus retraces the institutional history of the con- 
troversy, and reflects the nuanced understanding of Benedict xiv, who before his election 
to the Papacy had been following the controversy from Rome in his roles as Consultor of 
the Congregation of the Inquisition, Promoter of the Faith, and member of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. For our purposes, it suffices to say that the bull prohibited most of 
the so-called Malabar Rites, and was received as a blow against Jesuit accommodation. A 
pro-accommodationist analysis of the Omnium Sollicitudinum can be found in Francois 
Bertrand, Histoire de la Mission du Carnate (Typescript in the JAMP, 1935), 341 ff. 
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controversy in some capacity. They wrote letters to their superiors in Rome, 
kept in contact with intellectuals in Europe, and signed petitions in favor of 
their missionary strategy. In short, they took active part in the life of the global 
Church in the eighteenth century. 

Besides, missionaries were one among many mobile groups traveling on the 
coasts of East Africa, South and Southeast Asia in this period, their presence in 
the subcontinent being almost coextensive with that of Portuguese officers and 
settlers on whose ships they reached Asia. The Madurai mission, albeit posi- 
tioned outside colonial territories and jurisdiction, was still under the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Portuguese Royal Patronage ( padroado).?9 Hence, the 
connection between Catholicism and the colonial project of the Portuguese 
crown is important for understanding the mission. Ananya Chakravarti has 
recently argued that precisely Jesuit accommodation and Catholic literature in 
local languages contributed to the creation of a Portuguese imperial imaginaire 
encompassing India as well as Brazil. It is through “accommodatio,” she writes, 
that Jesuits came to place the “myriad locales of their acquaintance into the 
much broader conceptual geographies of the Portuguese empire and the uni- 
versal church”37 In a similar vein, recent explorations of British colonialism in 
India have focused on the role of literature, and of agents such as converts, cat- 
echists, and village accountants, in negotiating the global empire at the local 
level, and the many types of violence involved in this process.?? 


36 The literature on the Portuguese Estado da India is truly enormous; Sanjay Subrahman- 
yam, The Portuguese Empire in Asia, 1500—1700:A Political and Economic History (Chichester 
UK and Malden MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012) remains a good introduction. Ines Zupanov 
has contributed to this field by focusing on Portuguese Goa and, in her work with Ángela 
Barreto-Xavier, on the role of Catholic networks in the constitution of Portuguese ori- 
ental knowledge. See Missionary Tropics: The Catholic Frontier in India (17th-18th Cen- 
turies) (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2005); Ángela Barreto Xavier and Ines G. 
Županov, Catholic Orientalism, Portuguese Empire, Indian Knowledge (16th-18th Centuries) 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

37 | Ananaya Chakravarti, The Empire of Apostles: Religion, Accommodatio and The Imagina- 
tion of Empire in Modern Brazil and India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2018), 10. 

38 Thomas R. Trautmann, Languages and Nations. The Dravidian Proof in Colonial Madras 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 2006); Id., The Madras 
School of Orientalism: Producing Knowledge in Colonial South India (Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2009); Bhavani Raman, Document Raj: Writing and Scribes in Early Colonial 
South India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2012). On the role of intermediaries in 
the French colonial context, see Danna Agmon, A Colonial Affair: Commerce, Conversion 
and Scandal in French India (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2017); and the review of the 
latter in Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Hybrid Affairs: Cultural Histories of the East India Com- 
panies,” IESHR 55, 3 (2018): 419-438. This review relies in part on David Shulman, “Cowherd 
or King? The Sanskrti Bibliography of Ananda Ranga Pillai," in Telling Lives in India: Biogra- 
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The history of eighteenth-century Catholic literature in Tamil could simi- 
larly be used to reflect on the local metamorphoses of the rhetorical and lit- 
erary practices that Jesuit missionaries spread on a global scale.39 The works I 
just mentioned adopt variations of this approach, switching programmatically 
between different scales of analysis, the jeux d’echelles theorized by Jacques 
Revel.* While aware of this approach, in this book I have consciously chosen 
to adopt a different, perhaps more classically microhistorical, point of view.*! 
Rather than moving from specific Tamil locales to the larger political, religious, 
and intellectual worlds they intersected, and back in a looping movement, this 
study is firmly placed in provincial South India. The space where my actors— 
texts and men—move is limited, and I consider global processes and trajecto- 
ries only insofar as they are present in that space. 

In fact, though, larger horizons are often in sight, and regional centers like 
Thanjavur or Hyderabad, colonial cities like Pondicherry or Madras, and Rome 
as the center of the universal Church, all enter my narrative. This is because 
most of the actors in the following pages—missionaries, catechists, soldiers, or 
impostors—are exceptional. They often came to South India from elsewhere, 


phy, Autobiography and Life History, eds David Arnold and Stuart Blackburn (Bloomington 
and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2004), 175-202. 

39 An approach recently adopted in Stuart McManus, “Jesuit Humanism and Indigenous- 
Language Philology in the Americas and Asia,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, ed. 
Ines G. Zupanov (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 737—758. 

40 Jacques Revel, "Microanalisi e costruzione del sociale,” Quaderni storici 86 (1994): 549—575. 
This approach has been discussed with regard to the history of the mission by Antonella 
Romano, Impressions de Chine: l'Europe et l'englobement du monde (xVie-xvile siècle) 
(Paris: Fayard, 2016), 17-19. This focus on the local/global dialectic is also common to the 
study of early modern India, especially after Sanjay Subrahmanyam pioneered the inte- 
gration of microhistorical methodologies within his framework of connected histories; 
for some early methodological reflections, see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, "Connected Histo- 
ries: Notes towards a Reconfiguration of Early Modern Eurasia," Modern Asian Studies 31, 3 
(1997): 735-762. The relationship between global history and microhistory is at the center 
of ongoing discussions, crystallized in recent special issues of the reviews AHss and Past 
and Present; the connection of microhistory as practiced by Italian historians with global 
history is better outlined in Francesca Trivellato, “Is There a Future for Italian Microhistory 
in the Age of Global History?" California Italian Studies 2, 1 (2011). 

41 With the expression “classically microhistorical" I refer to the methodology adopted by 
Italian historians (hence the Italian microstoria in the title of this section) in opposition 
with microhistory as it developed in the English-speaking world. In Italy, the focus on the 
small-scale always remained central, while American historians have privileged biogra- 
phy and the construction of a narrative, two approaches that I find prevalent in recent 
historical works that combine global concerns with microhistorical methodologies. On 
the specificity of the Italian approach, see Carlo Ginzburg, “Microstoria, due o tre cose 
che so di lei,” Quaderni Storici 86 (1994): 511-539. 
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dreamt about elsewhere, and sometimes reached elsewhere by an interplay of 
interest, chance, and aspirations. And yet, because of the unevenness of the 
archive, the biographical approach usually preferred by practitioners of micro- 
history does not throw equal amounts of light on all of them. Unsurprisingly, 
we know a lot more about missionaries and their lives than about their collab- 
orators.” Hence, while still following the individual trajectories of Jesuits like 
Beschi or his less famous colleague Carlo Michele Bertoldi (1662—1740), I turn to 
a microhistory of texts as collaborative projects, and of their locations, to show 
how the literary corpus and the practices at the core of my book are brimming 
with the tensions and movements of their time and place. 

Conversely, perhaps in reaction to what I read as a contemporary anxiety 
to show how there was no early modern locality not already imbricated in the 
global, the consistency of the small scale in the book makes space for provin- 
cial concerns, and for a closer horizon than one would perhaps like to imagine 
for oneself today. I have consistently tried to preserve such autonomy of the 
local as an independent sphere of action and intelligibility. In order to zoom 
out, and gain new perspectives on the events I narrate, I have preferred to 
engage with a longer chronology rather than with a wider geography. Doing 
so has led me to tracing the continuities, ruptures, and more generally the 
consequences of the historical nodes I identify in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury as they unfolded in the following decades. I have followed these threads, 
albeit not systematically, up until the early nineteenth century. By looking at 
how early eighteenth-century people, texts, and practices have been reflected, 
remembered, and reenacted at later times I have come to conceive of the early 
eighteenth-century Madurai mission as a moment of literary, and thus social 
beginning. The pages to follow are an attempt to offer a history of that specific 
place and time, of the new things that happened there and then, and of the 
worlds they contributed to create. 


3 The Beginnings of Catholic Literature in Tamil 


The main argument of this book is that the beginning of Tamil Catholic lit- 
erature dates to the first decades of the eighteenth century. Of course, Jesuit 
missionaries to South India wrote several texts in Tamil before that time, but 
the systematic accommodation of Christianity to the specific cultural sphere of 


42 The local, small-scale analysis that characterizes microhistory is often based on follow- 
ing the steps of exceptional characters, and hence closely connected with biography, as 
specified in Ginzburg, “Microstoria.” 
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the literary only began with Beschi.*? Hence, it is only from this moment that 
we can map practices of writing, reading, and circulation of Catholic texts as 
literature, and study their role for the emergence of a catechist élite in that per- 
spective. Being part of the world of Tamil literature further provided Catholics, 
both missionaries and their catechists, with an entry point into the social and 
political world of eighteenth century Tamilakam, a world they inhabited then 
fully for the first time. The book will explore such processes in detail, but in 
order to substantiate these claims, the next sections offer a concise history 
of literary practices in the Madurai mission—their development differing, in 
many ways, from that of accommodation practices. 

Was Jesuit accommodation a literary strategy? Did it invariably imply liter- 
ature? The answer largely depends on our definition of literature. A tendency 
towards communication was constitutive of accommodation, and bringing the 
message of salvation to the world entailed the translation of Christianity, its 
theology and vocabulary, into local social and cultural idioms. So Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who practiced accommodation studied languages, wrote grammars 
of those languages, and used them to compose catechisms, theological trea- 
tises, sermons—in short, all the Catholic didactic and rhetorical genres of the 
period.^^ In doing so, they enveloped the early modern globe in a dense fabric 
of analogies that made the translation of Catholic doctrines possible in lan- 
guages as distant as Guarani, Ethiopian, Tamil, and Chinese.*5 Whether such 


43 To the best of my knowledge, only three Catholic texts written before Beschi's time were 
considered refined literary pieces: the Tirucelvarayappuranam, the Aticaya kantam, and 
the Kiristi ula. The last two texts are included in the list of Catholic titles that were 
available to Lutheran missionary Bartholomāus Ziegenbalg, as printed in Wilhelm Ger- 
mann, "Ziegenbalgs Bibliotheca Malabarica” Missionsnachrichten der Ostindiscen Mis- 
sionsanstalt zu Halle 22 (1880): 61-94, here 1-20. Unfortunately, the three texts are lost. 
They likely date to the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, and I would group 
them with Beschi's works as part of a literary turn in the mission around that time. 

44 Theremarkable grammatical efforts of the Jesuits and other missionaries around the globe 
are the object of study of missionary linguistics; for the case of Tamil, see Jean-Luc Chevil- 
lard, "Beschi, grammarien du tamoul, et l'origine de la notion de verbe appellatif” BEFEO 
79, 1 (1992): 77-88; Id., “The Challenge of Bi-directional Translation as Experienced by the 
First European Missionary Grammarians and Lexicographers of Tamil,” in La Traduction 
dans l'histoire des idées linguistiques. Représentations et pratiques, ed. Emile Aussant (Paris: 
Geuthner, 2015), 111-130; and Cristina Muru, Missionari portoghesi in India nei secoli XVI e 
XVII: l'Arte della lingua tamil. Studio comparato di alcuni manoscritti (Viterbo: Sette Città, 
2010). 

45 While Jesuit linguistic and cultural translations have attracted much scholarship, their 
relationship with lesser-known coeval experiments within South Indian Islam—such as 
Ronit Ricci's Islam Translated. Literature, Conversion, and the Arabic Cosmopolis of South 
and Southeast Asia (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011) or Torsten Tschacher's “Can 
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texts could claim the status of literature in this early global, comparative realm 
largely governed by the rules of Latin literacy is a fascinating issue that brings 
into play ideas of rhetoric and eloquence as well as literature in this period. Yet 
the problem at the heart of this study is different; namely, could these texts be 
considered literature in the specific and wildly different literary spheres con- 
nected to the various languages they employed? Were Catholic catechisms in 
Tamil, Guarani, or Chinese considered literary texts by the men learned in those 
languages? There are, of course, as many answers to these questions as there are 
languages. 

As for Tamil, this leads us to descriptions and conceptualizations of the liter- 
ary register of the language in the eighteenth century, its orthography, morphol- 
ogy, contents, prosody, genres, and so on. While contemporary Tamil literary 
histories might adopt a more inclusive definition, my interest lies in delineating 
the élite sphere of literature (ilakkiyam) that was recognized in the eighteenth 
century as the art practiced by learned men according to, or at least in dia- 
logue with, the rules of grammar (ilakkanam).^9 These were conservative rules 
upheld by a society of learned poets, the pulavars, and by a canon of normative 
texts that I discuss in Chapter Three. These rules describe a literary world that 
can be subsumed, with few exceptions, under the umbrella of poetry.*” Other 
types of texts, like grammatical sutras (nūrpā) or commentaries (urai), were 
part of the world of refined language (centamil), but ancillary to the writing 
and reading of poetry.^? Sascha Ebeling's study of nineteenth-century pulavars 
affords important insights into the literary practices and supporting institu- 


‘Om’ be an Islamic Term? Translations, Encounters, and Islamic Discourse in Vernacular 
South Asia” South Asian History and Culture 5, 2 (2014): 195—211—is an unexplored yet fas- 
cinating avenue of inquiry. 

46 . Sivathamby, Literary History in Tamil, 93 relies on the Tamil Lexicon's definition of litera- 
ture as "ilakkanamutaiyatu, 'that which is written/composed according to certain norms' 
and canror nul, ‘the work of great men.” This first definition is complementary to Nannul 
141, ilakkiyam kantatarku ilakkanam, according to which "grammar derives from seeing, 
i.e. understanding poetry" This sutra of Nannül shows the intrinsic relations between 
grammar and poetry in the early modern period, and the two disciplines were often prac- 
ticed by the same pulavars. 

47 That prose existed from early on in Tamil is not doubted; the still unresolved issue is when 
and how it entered the sphere of literature. 

48 Foran insightful analysis of the relationship between poetry and grammar in Tamil, see 
David D. Shulman, Tamil: A Biography (Cambridge MA and London: Harvard University 
Press, 2016), esp. 195-248 for the early modern period. I refer the reader to all of Shulman's 
single-authored works in the Bibliography as well, while his works with Velcheru Narayana 
Rao focus on Telugu rather than Tamil. 
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tions of this poetic world, which also apply to previous centuries.*? This learned 
sphere of ilakkiyam was moreover contiguous, and interacted with popular lit- 
erature that only rarely found its way and recognition into grammar books, and 
was grounded in orality and performance.5? Catholic textual activities moved 
between these two levels, the learned and the popular. Still, my focus is on prac- 
tices of “high” literacy and literature in the eighteenth century, because in this 
type of practices, and in this body of texts, are enclosed some of the social and 
cultural interactions I see as foundational in the process of transformation of 
Catholicism into a Tamil religion.5! 
When exactly, then, did Jesuits start to write "proper" Tamil literature? 


3.1 Writing before Accommodation 

The first Jesuit missionary to write, and print, in Tamil was Henrique Henriques 
(1520-1600), a Catholic of Jewish origin who worked among the newly con- 
verted Paravar fishermen of the Coromandel coast in the second half of the 
sixteenth century? The conversion en masse of the Paravars was a strategic 
caste decision to create strong bonds with the Portuguese power, against com- 
peting trade groups on the Coromandel coast.5? Henriques wrote in such a 
“pretercolonial” context, where accommodation was not really necessary.5^ So, 


49 Sascha Ebeling, "Tamil or Incomprehensible Scribble’? The Tamil Philological Commen- 
tary (urai) in the Nineteenth Century,” in Between Preservation and Recreation. Tamil Tra- 
ditions of Commentary, ed. Eva Wilden (Pondicherry: 1FP/EFEO, 2009), 281-312; Id., "The 
College of Fort St. George and the Transformation of Tamil Philology During the Nine- 
teenth Century” in The Madras School of Orientalism. Producing Knowledge in Colonial 
South India, ed. Thomas R. Trautmann (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009), 233— 
260; Id., Colonizing the Realm of Words. 

50 See, for the nineteenth century, Stuart Blackburn, Print, Folklore, and Nationalism in Colo- 
nial South India (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2003); A.R. Venkatachalapathy, "Songsters of the 
Cross-roads: Popular Literature and Print in Colonial Tamil Nadu,” South Indian Folklorist 
3,1 (1999): 49—79. 

51 On religion and the interplay of levels of culture see the introduction and essays in Carlo 
Ginzburg, "Religioni delle classi popolari," Quaderni Storici 41, 11 (1979): 393—397. 

52 On Henriques see Ines G. Županov, Missionary Tropics, 232—258; Ead., “I Am a Great 
Sinner’: Jesuit Missionary Dialogues in Southern India (Sixteenth Century)” JESHO 55, 
2—3 (2012): 415—446. On conversos or cristáo-novos, namely Jews who had converted to 
Catholicism in Portuguese India, see Ángela Barreto Xavier, “Conversos and Novamente 
Convertidos: Law, Religion, and Identity in the Portuguese Kingdom and Empire," Journal 
of Early Modern History 15, 3 (2011): 255-287. 

53 The economic, political and social conditions for the striking early conversion of the Par- 
avars have been the object of several studies; see especially Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and 
Kings, 321-378; and Patrick Roche, Fishermen of the Coromandel (New Delhi: Manohar, 
1984). 

54 Iderive the category of “pretercolonial” from Aranha (“«Glocal» Conflicts,’ 301-302), who 
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he wrote Tamil texts following European genres, including a confession manual 
(Confessionairo) printed in Cochin in 1580, where we read the following pas- 
sage: 


(12v) itu tavira mutalan kappittulin mukivilé elutinatu nanray ninaikka 
venum atavatu natapatiyinale ceytatolcankal kompecarikkiratanriye 
vacanankalinaleyum ninaivukalinaleyum iccaikaļinālēyuti ceytatolcan- 
kal | kompecarikkavum | venumpatiye yatoru cavana tolcam yatoru- 
taraik kontu ceyavittatenkilufi, ceyyattakkatākapputti connatenkiluii, 
ceytatuppirku ceytavanaik kontatinatenkilufi, ceyyumunne tavirakkat- 
takkataka vitamuntayirukkacceyte tavirateyiruntatenkilum, avaiyellan 
| kompecarikka | vum venum.®5 


Apart from this, one should think carefully about what was written at the 
end of the first chapter, namely that one does not only need to confess 
the sins committed through actions, but that one should also confess the 
sins committed through speech, thought, and desire. Accordingly, making 
someone commit any mortal sin, expressing a thought favorable to com- 
mitting it, mocking a sinner after they committed the sin, failing to avoid 
sin when there was a way of avoiding it before someone committed it, all 
these instances need to be confessed. 


Here begins a long list of questions on the potential sins to be confessed that 
includes this one: 


defines it as “a realm that is beyond a colonial domination, but that is also fundamentally 
defined by a colonial contact." 

55  Kompeciyonayru, f. 12". The only extant copy of the text, held by the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford (Vet. Or. f. Tam. 1.), was first discovered and described by Graham W. Shaw, 
"A ‘Lost’ Work of Henrique Henriques: The Tamil Confessionary of 1580,” The Bodleian 
Library Record 1 (1982): 26-34. Henriques printed three other texts in Tamil during his 
lifetime, namely a short catechism (Tampiran vanakkam), a longer catechism (Kiricittiyani 
vanakkam, of which one copy is bound together with the Confessionairo), and a collection 
of lives of the saints titled Flos Sanctorum by S. Rajamanickam when he edited the work; 
see Bibliography for details about the editions. Copies of such early prints are extremely 
rare; on their archival location, see Graham W. Shaw, "Scaliger's Copy of an Early Tamil 
Catechism,” The Library 6, 3 (1981): 239-243; Id., "The Copenhagen Copy of Henriques's 
Flos Sanctorum,” Fund og Forskning 32 (1993); on the role of these books in the history of 
printing in India, B.S. Kesavan, History of Printing and Publishing in India: A Story of Cul- 
tural Re-awakening, vol. 1, South Indian Origins of Printing and its Efflorescence in Bengal 
(Delhi: National Book Trust, 1985), 34. 
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peyaiyenkilum polutaiyenkilum nilavaiyenkilum pakavatikalaiyenkilum 
vere yatoru pataippaiyenkilun tampiranaippole vanankinatay acarittaray 
unto.56 


Has one worshipped and celebrated the demons, the sun, the moon, the 
goddesses or any other created thing as if they were God? 


As apparent at a first glance for a reader acquainted with the Tamil language, 
Henriques's prose employs a colloquial morphology and syntax. To mention 
justa few pointed examples, we see in the passages cited above the verbal form 
venum instead of the standard ventum, the ubiquitous use of emphatic -e, and 
the form kontu used as a postposition with the accusative, rather than as an 
adverbial participle (vinaiyeccam). The text also incorporates lexical borrow- 
ings from Portuguese, like the verb confessar in the neologism kompecarittal. 
Zupanov has suggested that Henriques' language might be a transcription of 
the Tamil dialect spoken by the fishermen at that time." Yet, considering how 
the Confessionairo shows traces of a written culture among the Paravars, and 
how elsewhere Henriques talked about their sponsoring the printing of his 
books, I think this was probably some sort of written register? Not a literary 
register, clearly, but perhaps the language used by local accountants (kanakku 
pillai) to record in writing the facts relevant to the life of their village.59? This 
speculation aside, the language and style of this passage show how this was 
a collection of injunctions far removed from, and not attempting to enter in 
conversation with, the domain of Tamil literature. 


3.2 Social Accommodation in Madurai 
Moving forward, Roberto Nobili , the founder of the Madurai mission, was the 
one to introduce the strategy of accommodation in seventeenth-century South 


56 | Kompeciyonayru, 13r. 

57 Zupanov, “T Am a Great Sinner’? 429. 

58 Among the sins listed in the Confessionairo, and included in Zupanov's article (“‘I Am a 
Great Sinner’” 433), is the selling of palm leaf books that "contain the religion (markam) 
of those who have not embraced the Christian religion.” Moreover, in the introduction of 
his Kiricittiyani vanakkam, Henriques addressed the Paravars as “you who became famous 
and glorious before the world, because you procured a press spending much money over 
it" (Kiricittiyani vanakkam, vii, translation in Rajamanickam, The First Oriental Scholar, 
182). 

59 This group is described in Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrah- 
manyam, Textures of Time: Writing History in South India, 1600-1800 (New Delhi: Perma- 
nent Black, 2001), esp. 19—21. 
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India.9? Nobili worked in the city of Madurai, where he himself adopted, and 
encouraged among his converts, social, and ritual practices that attempted to 
reconcile Christianity with Brahmanical culture.9! In this context, Nobili criti- 
cized the use of previous translations and transliterations from Portuguese to 
render Christian ideas and keywords in Tamil, and suggested a new terminol- 
ogy largely derived from Sanskrit.8? In doing so he went against the view of his 


60 A recent study, building upon Zupanov's intuition on the connection between Syrian 
Christian integration and Catholic accommodation (“‘One Civility, But Multiple Reli- 
gions'"), argues that the pioneer of Jesuit accommodation in South India was Francisco 
Ros (1559-1624). See Anthony Mecherry, Testing Ground for Jesuit Accommodation in Early 
Modern India: Francisco Ros sj in Malabar (16th-17th Centuries) (Rome: IHS1, 2019). An 
assessment of this contribution is offered by Ananya Chakravarti, “Review of Testing 
Ground for Jesuit Accommodation in Early Modern India: Francisco Ros sj in Malabar (16th- 
17th Centuries), by Antony Mecherry sj,’ Journal of Early Modern History 25, 4 (2021): 352— 
355. 

61 On Nobili, see note 11; he was a foundational figure for the eighteenth-century Malabar 
Rites controversy, insofar as some of the so-called Malabar Rites were extensions of the 
customs first adopted by him, and first questioned by the Inquisition during his time. On 
the relation between Nobili and his Brahman teacher Sivadharma, and on how it shaped 
Nobili's accommodation, see Margherita Trento, “Sivadharma or Bonifacio? Behind the 
Scenes of the Madurai Mission Controversy (1606—1618)” in The Rites Controversies in the 
Early Modern World, eds Ines G. Zupanov and Pierre-Antoine Fabre (Leiden and Boston: 
Brill, 2018), 91-121. 

62 In Nobili's words, "Certainly, not all the people of Malabar use the same prayers that 
the Paravars use. [...] The difference of registers forces us to change the vocabulary, and 
because the language spoken here [in Madurai] is extremely refined, and interspersed 
with Sanskrit words, it is very different from what they speak on the coast. Having gained 
a good knowledge of Tamil, and sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit, I eliminated all the rus- 
tic words and I composed new prayers, using a more refined language." Malabares omnes 
orationibus quibus christiani Parave utuntur non uti, certum est [...] Pro varietate ergo 
linguarum variande sunt voces, et quia lingua qua hic utimur admodum polita est, et Ghi- 
randanis vocibus permixta, multum discrepat a lingua qua utuntur christiani in Maritimis 
oris. Merito ergo postquam exacte Thamulicam linguam, et mediocriter ghirandanam callui, 
impolita verba abjiciens ad hanc politam linguam orationes novas redegi. Roberto Nobili, 
Première Apologie, 1610: texte inédit latin, ed. Pierre Dahmen (Paris: Édition Spes, 1931), 
78—79. Nobili gave two main justifications for rejecting Henriques's translation of some 
Christian terms. The first was that some translations were simply wrong; for example, “he 
[i.e., Henriques] said cuttamana ispirittu for Holy Spirit, and the word cuttamana means 
only clean [i.e., not pure or holy]" ([...] ut est pro Spiritu Santo dicere chutumana spir- 
itu, que vox chutumana mundum tantum significat (Ibidem, 149)). The second reason was 
that, when considered from the point of view of the listeners, certain translations could 
provoke heretical opinions. An example was the translation of Heaven as svarga, which 
was the name of one of the heavenly spheres in Hindu mythology and thus unsuitable, 
according to Nobili, to translate the idea of Christian Heaven (Nobili, Première Apologie, 
50). 
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confrère Gonçalo Fernandes Trancoso (1541-1621), and indirectly against Hen- 
riques, whom Fernandes admired and whose lexical choices he followed.5? But 
what about Nobili's Tamil texts, besides their Sanskritized vocabulary? Were 
they really that different from Henriques' works? The following passage from 
the Tūsaņa tikkaram (“Refutation of calumnies") offers an example of a prose 
text that the Jesuit wrote in the later period of his life. It is a sort of summa con- 
tra gentiles, a systematic treatise fighting the wrong ideas about Christianity 
circulating at his time: 


avvanname, cisantane poyyana tevarkalaip pacacukal enru arintu mey- 
yana carvecuranai innatenru telintu pannattakka pūcai valipatukalai mu- 
luppattiyulla manatotu avanukkup pannuvan enkiratinal, carkuruvana- 
var cisanukkup pannina fianopatecam capalamay accutenru collappa- 
poyyana tevarkalai vanankenru connal attaruvayile punniyavanay irukki- 
ravan poyyana tévarkal pacacukalayirukkirarkal enrum atukalai vanan- 
kukiratinale narakap pirapti palikkum enrum itu mutalana tūsaņanka- 
laip poyyana tevarkalperile collak katavan. kataiciyay carvecuranutaiya 
tostiram untakiratukkanalum, yatoru attumavanatu karaiyerukiratuk- 
kenkilum poyyāna tevarkalait tusanikkiratukku ate taruvayenru collak- 
katavomoliya marrappatiyalla. avvannamé kurotam mutalana parpala 
pavankalukku mattiram karanamay irukkira viyartta tüsanankalaic car- 
kuruvanavar mutalana punniyavankalay irukkira pérkal varccikkak kata- 
varkal. [...] atetenral, kuruvanavar pavikalutaiya poyana tévanai akkira- 
mamayt tusanikkiratinal paviyanavan kopittukkontu meyyana carvécu- 
ranait tusanippan. ippatippatta pacattukkup poyyana tevan perile kuru 
conna akkiramamanatu karanamayirukkum enkiratukkuc cantekappatat 
tevaiyillai.94 


Thus, the disciple himself will know that the false gods are really demons, 
will understand the nature of the true God, and with a mind filled with 
devotion will perform for him the appropriate worship and prayers, and 
because of this the instruction of the true teacher will be considered suc- 
cessful. Afterwards, if the king will order one who believes in God to wor- 
ship the false gods, at this particular juncture the person should proclaim 


63 The dispute between Nobili and Fernandes is at the center of Županov, Disputed Mission; 
their respective relationship with the same informants is analyzed in Trento, "Sivadharma 
or Bonifacio?" 

64 Tisana tikkāram, 479—480. 
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that the false gods are demons, that by adoring them one goes to Hell, 
and other similar abuses on the false gods, and he will obtain merit for 
that. For in the end, we can say that this and only this is the moment to 
abuse the false gods, either that God may be praised or that a soul may be 
saved. 

Thus, the true teacher and the people who are virtuous must avoid 
those meaningless abuses that are the cause of anger and of many other 
sins. [...] If you ask why, in case the teacher abuses inappropriately the 
false gods of the pagans, a pagan might get angry and abuse the true God. 
There is no doubt that the cause of such evil would be the inappropriate 
remarks of the teacher about the false gods. 


Nobili's prose in this passage is a mix of colloquial forms, like accutu instead of 
ayirru, and standard forms. Besides Sanskrit lexical items that were normally 
part of the Tamil language at that time, it includes examples of the Sanskrit- 
derived philosophical vocabulary introduced by Nobili, like the phrase viyartta 
tusanam, “meaningless abuses.” Moreover, Nobili's prose is structured through 
repetitive expressions that likely belong to a spoken philosophical jargon, like 
marrapatiyalla, “not otherwise.” In the introduction to his edition of the Tusana 
tikkaram, Savarimuthu Rajamanickam offered an extensive analysis of these 
usages, and I think he was mostly right in arguing that Nobili employed in his 
texts the spoken language of his interlocutors, who were learned Saiva Brah- 
mans.® Yet it is possible that, like Henriques, Nobili also used a language that 
was already written down by those interlocutors for didactic purposes. His texts 
might record a style of philosophical and theological teaching, a mix of San- 
skrit and Tamil that circulated both orally and on palm leaves at his time.96 But 


65 Tūsaņa tikkaram, xiv-xv. The recent works by Elaine Fisher explore the different forms of 
Saivism in early modern South India, especially her book Hindu Pluralism. Religion and 
the Public Sphere in Early Modern South India (Oakland: University of California Press, 
2017); and Ead., “Remaking South Indian Saivism: Greater Saiva Advaita and the Legacy of 
the Saktivisistadvaita Virasaiva Tradition,” International Journal of Hindu Studies 21 (2017): 
319-344. See also Margherita Trento, “Translating the Dharma of Siva in Sixteenth-Century 
Chidambaram: Maraifiana Campantar's Civatarumottaram, with a Preliminary List of the 
Surviving Manuscripts,” forthcoming; Eric Steinschneider, “Beyond the Warring Sects: Uni- 
versalism, Dissent, and Canon in Tamil Saivism, ca. 1675-1994” (PhD diss., University of 
Toronto, 2016); Id. “Subversion, Authenticity, and Religious Creativity in Late-Medieval 
South India: Kannutaiya Vallal's Olivilotukkam” Journal of Hindu Studies 10, 2 (2017): 241- 
271. The relationship between Saivism and Catholicism will emerge as a central theme in 
this book, as we will see especially in Chapther Six. 

66 Theological prose in Tamil might have been written down starting from the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century among Saivas, Christians, and Muslims alike, but this is a history yet 
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again, this is just a conjecture, and beside the point. Even if one could argue 
that Nobili’s prose has something in common with commentarial prose, this is 
not the proper language, nor subject matter, of Tamil literature. 


3.3 The Literary Turn 

After Nobili, several missionaries wrote little-known texts in Tamil that em- 
ployed the same European genres, the same register, and the same vocabulary, 
with few variations.®’ The literary activity of Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi repre- 
sents at the same time the culmination, and a moment of rupture with respect 
to this tradition. For the first time in the history of Catholic textuality in Tamil, 
Beschi came to conceive of translation as a literary rather than just linguistic 
practice. In other words, Beschi was the first missionary to reflect on the indige- 
nous categories of Tamil literature, including genre, meter, and register, and to 


to be told. Vaisnava theological prose in manipravalam, a mix of Sanskrit and Tamil, has 
received much attention by scholars like Suganya Anandakichenin and Erin McCann; see 
for instance their collaborative article “Towards Understanding the Srivaisnava Commen- 
tary on the Nalayira Tivviya Pirapantam: The Blending of Two Worlds and Two Languages," 
in The Commentary Idioms of the Tamil Learned Traditions, eds Suganya Anandakichenin 
and Victor D' Avella (Pondicherry: IFP/EFEO, 2020), 385-441. 

67 Some Jesuit missionaries wrote in Tamil throughout the seventeenth century, but the 
activity intensified at the turn of the eighteenth century, when works by local, often 
anonymous poets also began to emerge. Among the early Jesuit writers is Manuel Mar- 
tins (d. 1656), one of Nobili’s collaborators who worked as a Brahman samnyāsi. Only one 
of his works, the Nànamuttumálai, has been printed, while most are preserved only as 
manuscripts in JAMP; for instance, Nanappüccentu, 222/147. Yet the most famous mis- 
sionary to write after Nobili adopting the same theological prose style is Jean-Venance 
Bouchet (1655-1732), who was active in the very early eighteenth century. His works 
under the Tamil name of Nanacaficivinatar have been edited by S. Rajamanickam, and 
studied in Francis X. Clooney, Fr. Bouchet's India: A 18th Century Jesuit's Encounter with 
Hinduism (Chennai: Satya Nilayam Publications, 2005). Even though the texts by Mar- 
tins and Bouchet are nowadays mostly forgotten, they were important in the eighteenth 
century, especially since they were read during weekly paraliturgical celebrations offi- 
ciated by the catechists whenever missionaries could not say mass. Martins Nanamut- 
tumālai and Nanappiccentu are mentioned as being used in this context in Gotthilf 
August Francke, ed., Der Koenigl. Daenischen Missionarien aus Ost-Indien eingesandter 
Ausfuehrlichen Berichten Dritter Theil, Von der xxv bis zur xxxvisten Continuation; Darin 
die Fortsetzung des Missions-Wercks bis aufs Jahr 1732. umstaendlich beschrieben wird; mit 
einer Vorrede Von dem mercklichen Wachsthum der Missions-Anstalten in den letzten sechs 
Jahren herausgegeben von Gotthilf August Francken, S. Theol. Prof. Inspect. im Saal-Creyse 
und Pred. zur L. Fr. Nebst einem vollstaendigen Register (Halle: in Verlegung des Waysen- 
hauses, 1735), 424. The writing of spiritual works in a similar Tamil prose intensified in the 
eighteenth century, with the work of missionaries like Giovanni Battista Buttari (1707— 
1759) and especially Giacomo Tommaso de’ Rossi (1721-1774) wrote. 
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ask whether these could express Catholic truths. His final answer was in the 
affirmative, as his own literary corpus shows. The book will explore this cor- 
pus in connection with Beschi’s personal trajectory, and with the social and 
political context in which he lived and worked in the Kaveri delta region. For 
the moment, let us plunge directly into some verses from his poem Tempa- 
vani (translatable as “The Unfading Ornament” [tempa ani] or “The Bouquet 
of Sweet Song" [tem pā ani]): 


malka lantava valaraven paniyinar kavifiar 
nūlka lantavay nunittate nenattakun kamafi 
calka lantapac carravun ketpavufi ceyvay 
palka lantakar parukiya naficumit parite. 


mal kalantu ava valara en paniyinal kavifiar 
nul kalanta vay nunitta ten ena takum kamam 
cal kalanta pa carravum ketpavum ceyvay 

pal kalanta kal parukiya naficu mitpu arite.58 


So that lust mixed with confusion grows, through my workings you will 
make men compose and listen to verses filled with an abundance of lech- 
ery, like honey inside the mouth when it recites the books of the poets.9? 
It is difficult to reject the poison one has drunk, when it is mixed with 
milk. 


68 . Tempavani XXIII, 92. Unless otherwise indicated, I always cite verses of the Tēmpāvaņi 
from the editio princeps of 1851-1853, which is accompanied by the oldest available com- 
mentary, sometimes attributed to Beschi himself; see Chapter Six for an analysis of this 
commentary and some information on this edition. I list the canto (patalam) in Roman 
numbers, followed by the verse in Arabic numbers. Usually, I reproduce the Tamil verse 
with word splits rather than metrical splits, although maintaining most sandhi. In this 
instance, though, I transliterate the original Tamil verse twice: the first transcription fol- 
lows the metrical pattern, and shows the metremes (cir) and rhyme. The second translit- 
eration shows word breaks, thus helping the informed reader to follow my English trans- 
lation. 

69 The second line of this verse contains two words which pose difficulties: kalanta, the 
peyareccam loosely connecting vay and nil, as typical or these participles used in the 
rhyming position; and nunitta, another adjectival participle from nunittal, “to sharpen” 
(nuni, “edge, point"). The old commentary glosses this line as [...] kalvi vallor ariya nur 
pati vay matup polintatu polav initayp pātik kamam [|...] The gloss ignores nunitta, sub- 
stituting it with the easier, generic polinta (meaning “oozing” or “flowing”). The adjectival 
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oruva ruficeyi ruraippavun kētpavuti ceytā 
liruva ruficeyi rinriyu naname velvay 

maruva rumpukar palakave valankiya muraiyan 
teruva rumpuli cirinufi ciruvarum veruvar. 


oruvarum ceyir uraippavum ketpavum ceytal 
iruvarum ceyir inriyum nanamé velvay 

maruvu arum pukar palakave. valankiya murai am 
teru varum puli cirinum ciruvarum veruvar.”° 


If you make one person speak about sin, and you make another one lis- 
ten, not only will they both sin, but you will also destroy their shame, and 
crimes difficult to accept may become familiar. In the same way, children 
don't fear a tiger even when raging, if its walking in the streets has made 
them used to it. 


These verses are part of a speech delivered by the king of demons (peykku ara- 


can) to his minions, to inspire them to spread sin and crime on earth after the 


birth of Jesus has hindered for a moment their power and grip over human 


beings. It is immediately clear that this is nothing like what we have read so far. 


70 


participle kalanta is glossed with pati, which could be a noun (and thus implying a second 
comparison, which I don't think make sense in this context) or the root of verb pati-ttal 
“to read, recite” (admittedly, if this is the meaning implied, it is strange that the commen- 
tator did not put nül in the accusative). Anyway, I consider this second option to be quite 
elegant, insofar as "reading" expresses well the relationship between a mouth (vay) mix- 
ing with (or even making love to!) a book (nil), which is the literal meaning of kalanta. A 
newer commentary by Vittuvàn N.M. Mariya Arutporakacam glosses the same sentence 
as [...] kavirtar tam nūlkaļil kalantu vaittav itattu, nāvin nuniyil vaitta ten ena porrap patum 
kāmam [...] See Viramamunivar iyarriya tēmpāvaņi. punita valanaraip parri, tirukkutumpa 
vālvu parri patam pitittu kattum ciranta tamil ilakkiyam (Maturai: Nopili puttaka nilaiyam 
māvikā accakam, 1982) vol. 2, 580. Here, vay is taken as a locative marker (itattu in the 
gloss, so the meaning would be something like *in the place where [lust] is mixed in the 
books of the poets ..."), a solution that I find unlikely. The word nunitta, on the other hand, 
is explained by referring to the expression nuni-nà, which Miron Winslow's dictionary 
defines as “tip of the tongue,” from an attestation in Nannül (Mw 278). This solution, albeit 
referring to an image that might be implied in the verse, does not respect the grammatical 
form attested (nunitta is a verb). Hence, I adopt a different solution, and take nunittal to 
loosely mean "examine carefully" (as in TL, 2320), a meaning attested in Kampan, who is 
an author that Beschi knew well. So, lust is like honey which inspects carefully, i.e., wan- 
ders inside the mouth. 

Tempavani XXIII, 93. 
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For one, Beschi has written his poem in verse, using the sub-type (pavinam) 
called viruttam, popular in his time. His stanzas employ a literary register of the 
language, and draw on images that are part of the common Tamil (and Indic) 
repertoire, like the mixing of less noble substances with milk—here it is poison, 
but usually it is water.“ Moreover, the rhyme of the first stanza, which relies 
on the repetition of the participle kalanta preceded by a long syllable (notice 
the sequence mal-nul-cal-pal), uses what was likely a standard set of variations 
playing with the idea of milk mixed with water. Similar sets were part of the 
pulavar's toolbox, and were especially useful when composing verses in the 
moment, as in the case of the standalone verse (tanippatal) that opened this 
chapter.’ In short, these two stanzas show how Tamil poetry and its formal 
aspects already initiated a conversation, putting Christianity in relationship 
with a social world, that of the pulavars, the education it entailed, and an exist- 
ing literary corpus. 

I chose these verses also because they contain a meta-poetic statement on 
the social and political nature of poetry. They hint to why Beschi thought that 
writing good Tamil poetry was important, and how he envisioned poetry as 
a means for acting in the social and political world surrounding him. In the 
Madurai mission, Jesuits and Christians more generally could not rely on, let 
alone aspire to, local political power. In fact, they were more or less violently 
excluded from it.”3 In such a context, poetry became at the same time a social 
and political field. Indeed, from roughly the beginning of the second millen- 
nium, Tamil poetry had been the language of politics in the region, its mastery 
enabling kings to exercise their rule, and poets to sing kings into being.” Anal- 
ogously, Christian poetry allowed Jesuits, starting with Beschi, and later local 
Christian poets, to gain social recognition and enter courtly networks of power, 
a topic that will be the focus of Chapter Three. 


71 The classical trope is that of the goose's ability to separate water from milk. 

72  Onpulavar education, see Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 37—45. 

73 This political marginality is different from the colonial situation studied in Guillermo 
Wilde and Fabián R. Vega, "De la indiferencia entre lo temporal y lo eterno. Élites indíge- 
nas, cultura textual y memoria en las fronteras de América del Sur,” Varia Historia, Belo 
Horizonte 35, 68 (2019): 461-506; otherwise describing similar literary processes in the 
eighteenth-century Guaraní mission. 

74 On the role of vernacular poetry in creating political discourse, in the age following the 
first millennium-long "Sanskrit cosmopolis” see Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the 
World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture, and Power in Premodern India (Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 2006), 380—436; on the relationship between kings and poets in the Chola 
period, David Shulman, The Wisdom of Poets (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
63-102. 
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Still, like any other good missionary, Beschi saw "pagan" poetry as spreading 
false stories filled with horrible examples of moral depravity. This is the poison 
he refers to in the first stanza. He also understood that the same poetry was 
beautiful and refined, though, hence the comparisons with honey and milk. His 
spent his life working, as the proverbial goose, to separate milk and honey from 
poison, and to offer his Tamil converts and interlocutors beautiful poetry filled 
with good moral content. Poignantly, the second verse opens with a reflection 
on the social embeddedness of poetry and language. People recite poems, while 
other people listen to them. This performative setting captures well how poems 
were enjoyed in pre-colonial South India, and how poetry created communi- 
cation, familiarity, and a universe of shared images, myths, and habits. That 
preexisting, familiar universe, tied together by non-Christian stories and rites, 
was something that missionaries like Beschi wished to tear apart—conversion 
entailed a fair amount of cultural and social disruption.”* But was conversion 
also forcibly a loss, and specifically a loss of poetry? Maybe not. Catholic poetry 
in Tamil could mend that fabric, Beschi seems to tell us with these verses, by 
offering a new, beautiful message in the old, beautiful vessel of Tamil classical 
poetry. When speakers and listeners would share this poetry, they would also 
create new social bonds.”% 


3.4 Beyond Accommodation 

This brief survey would be incomplete without at least one passage from an 
indigenous text of Catholic devotion. I have decided to include a passage from 
the Marikarutammal ammanai, an anonymous ballad on Saint Margaret that 
was most likely written down in its present form in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. There are many Christian ballads on the lives of saints, but this one on 


75 The scholarship on continuity and rupture in processes of conversion is too vast for me to 
summarize it in a footnote. It will suffice to mention the sociological study by Rowena 
Robinson, Conversion, Continuity and Change: Lived Christianity in Southern Goa (New 
Delhi, Thousand Oaks, London: Sagar Publications, 1998), and Angela Barreto-Xavier's A 
invenção de Goa (Lisboa: Imprensa de Ciências Sociais, 2008), both discussing such issues 
in Goa. 

76 As Iwill discuss again in the following chapters, notwithstanding the similar persuasive 
aims, this approach to Tamil textuality relied on completely different premises than the 
Protestant approach analyzed by Bernard Bate: "Textuality itself, then, including the social 
relations of textual animation, was a major site of ethical evaluation for the missionaries, 
and they waged a campaign against what they judged to be wicked textual ethics that 
would deny the masses access to the word of God." Bernard Bate, "The Ethics of Textual- 
ity: The Protestant Sermon and the Tamil Public Sphere” in Ethical Life in South Asia, eds 
Anand Pandian and Daud Ali (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2010), 101-115, here 
102. 
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Saint Margaret, often associated with practices of exorcism, has been passed 
down in several manuscript and printed editions that show its popularity over 
the centuries.’”” Moreover, even though the author and place of composition of 
the ballad are unknown, some believe that the composer was a Muslim man 
who converted to Christianity, so this poem also points to a shared literary and 
social world between Muslims and Christians."? While we have almost no infor- 
mation on such interactions outside of folklore and oral histories, both commu- 
nities made extensive use of the popular genre of the ammanai or ballad, meant 
for oral performance.”? The following verses, in which Margaret addresses her 
pagan father after she converted to Christianity, were likely recited in front of a 
Christian audience, but using a genre, style and rhythm they shared with both 
their Muslim and Hindu neighbors: 


appare ummutaiya ampuviyil tevarkaltan 
vaippaka penkal vaittu makamokam ceytārkaļ 
hlaiyi(l) stīrikaļotu nistūramākavētān 

cīlai tanai urintu titumika ceytārkaļ 

ceytārkaļ peņkaļai cumantu tirintārkaļ 

aiyo pala catikalotu alintārkaļ ampuviyil 
ampuviyil ummutaiya akattiya tévarkalai 
nampinal motcam unto nanamilla tevarkalai 
tevanpilli vaticanaikkum cittuvittai mokinikkum 
avanitanil pollātavāka atiya tevar allo.8° 


77 Ilist all the editions available to me in the Bibliography. Catholic hagiographicalliterature 
in Tamil is very extensive, and in different genres, including Henriques’ Flos Sanctorum in 
the sixteenth century, the sermons on the lives of the saints by Giacomo Tommaso de' 
Rossi, Beschi's poem Tempavani on the life of Saint Joseph, and many other missionary 
texts. Even more numerous are popular hagiographical texts on the saints, often employ- 
ing the genre of ammanai or other popular ballads (like the Aummi); an old ammanai on 
Saint Anthony of Padua is analyzed in Civacuppiramaniyan, Tamil kirittavam, 38—52. 

78 See the introduction to The Defender of the Faith. Arc. Marikarutammal ammanai, eds 
K. Jayakumar, R. Jayalakshmi and R. Rajarathinam (Chennai: Institute of Asian studies, 
1996), li. 

79 Muslim ammanai and Christian ammānai were the topic of two papers presented respec- 
tively by Torsten Tschacher and myself in the panel “Genres and the Cultural Ecology of 
Early Modern South India (16-18th Century)” at the European Conference of South Asian 
Studies (ECSAS) in Paris on July 26, 2018. There are different types of ammānai, and some 
of them belong to the realm of popular “folk” poetry, while others (usually, later ones) 
can be refined literary pieces. On this literary genre, see M. Arunachalam, Ballad Poetry 
(Tiruchitrambalam: Gandhi Vidyalayam, 1976). 

80 Arce. marikarutammāļ ammānai, 28—30. Since I take this text from the edition, the sandhi 
has been resolved. 
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O father! In your beautiful world, the gods themselves kept girls as concu- 
bines, and acted with lustful desire, they were cruel in their love-making 
with women, they stripped their sarees, they harassed them in many ways, 
and after doing that, they dragged them around! Alas! People of many 
castes have been corrupted in the beautiful world! In the beautiful world, 
by placing faith in these obstinate gods of yours, can there be salvation? 
These shameless gods, aren't they maliciously the sources on earth of the 
lies of sorcery, and the witches with their magic tricks? 


The language of this text is poetical, but different from Beschi’s learned poetry. 
The stanza form is the typical ammanai couplet (kanni), and the text is filled 
with colloquialisms, repetitions and other marks of oral literature, like the use 
of tan—here, avanitanil—to attach cases to words. The relationship between 
texts such as this ammanai and learned Catholic literature, first composed by 
missionaries and from the late eighteenth century by local Catholic pulavars 
too, is yet to be explored. Both literary corpora— Beschi's pioneering poems, 
and popular poems such as this one— developed around the same time, and 
Beschi authored an ammānai too.®! He must have realized that this was an 
important genre for many of his converts. The two worlds were in commu- 
nication, and while missionary literature represents a step in the direction of 
Tamil Catholicism, this ammanai is without doubt a mature literary expression 
of that tamil kirittavam. This popular domain is always in the background even 
when this book examines the negotiations implicit in learned missionary liter- 
ature, and the boundaries between the two are often blurred. 

Before heading towards the concluding sections of this Introduction, I would 
like to pause for a moment on the content and tone of the various passages 
we have read thus far. The Confessionairo is a normative text by definition, so 
pagan practices like worshipping peys and goddesses appear there in a list of 
things “not to do” Perhaps more surprisingly, throughout the text Henriques 
rarely becomes openly polemical. His aim is to forbid certain practices, but he 
does not engage with them directly. We find a similar non-aggressive mode 
in Nobili’s text, where polemical attitudes towards Hindu gods are deemed 
counterproductive. Nobili’s approach is pragmatic, since in the context of the 
powerful Hindu sects of Madurai, there was no motivation for missionaries and 
their converts to insult other people’s gods, and thereby lose all opportunities 
to convince them by rational means. Nobili’s passage might also imply that con- 


81 The Kittēripammāļ ammanai on the life of the Portuguese St. Quiteria (see editions in the 
Bibliography). 
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verts on the ground, especially catechists and other enthusiastic preachers, did 
insult local gods—and that the mission was not gaining much from it apart 
from occasional retaliations. This leads us back to the last two texts, Beschi's 
Tēmpāvaņi verses and the passage from the Marikarutammal ammanai. We 
find there more aggressive attitudes, combined with completely different tex- 
tual fabrics. Beschi claims that local, i.e., Hindu texts are filled with the poison 
of lust, thus leading people to sin. Elsewhere in the Tempavani he lists those 
sins quite explicitly, as we will see, and they include sex, violence, and all kinds 
of immoral acts. Finally, the ammanai is by far the most polemical among the 
texts we read. Throughout the first half of the poem, the list of the evil actions 
performed by Margaret's father includes rape and sorcery, and in the passage 
above, Margaret is holding her father's Hindu gods responsible for such evil 
deeds. In short, after a little more than a century, we have come full circle: 
from Nobili's advice not to abuse local gods without reason, to an indigenous 
poetical text filled with aggressive passages targeting precisely local gods and 
spirits. 

The reason for this shift is, I think, that the mastery over proper Tamil liter- 
ature afforded Catholics a degree of cultural belonging, and thus allowed the 
mise-en-scéne of local conflicts between Christianity and Hinduism. In other 
words, the polemical aspects of Catholic texts in Tamil increased with literary 
accommodation, and the new Catholic literature could be aggressive precisely 
because it operated within a space of interactions regulated by the discipline 
itself? By abiding by the rules of poetry, Beschi could afford to say much more 
than any of his predecessors. These aspects are even more accentuated in the 
ammanai, an indigenous work that probably served to establish local Catholi- 
cism in the performative, ritual, and social arenas, in opposition to competing 
religious practices. Both texts, the Tempavani and the ammanai, are aggressive 
because they were drawing the boundaries of the Catholic community at the 
time, albeit on two distinct cultural levels, the learned and the popular. Unlike 
previous texts such as Nobili's catechisms and treatises, mostly addressed to 
a public of non-Christians whom Nobili was trying to persuade of the ratio- 
nal superiority of the Catholic faith, Beschi and the anonymous author of the 
ammanai were addressing existing Catholic communities, and only secondar- 
ily other groups—even though impressing local Hindus and Muslims with his 
erudition and poetical genius was clearly among Beschi's goals.9? 


82 Incidentally, Tamil poetry was not new to religious conflict, as shown by the frequent ref- 
erences to the killing of Jains in Saiva bhakti texts. 
83 The book attempts to map the readership of Beschi's texts, so this topic will be discussed 
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To recapitulate, using a restrictive definition of literature based on histor- 
ical Tamil understandings allows us to identify the moment when Christian 
texts first entered the world of Tamil literature in the eighteenth century. Until 
then, whatever was written in Tamil remained in the sphere of what Sheldon 
Pollock has called the documentary. Henriques, Nobili and their fellow mis- 
sionaries wrote texts which served a purpose, explaining and converting, with- 
out any pretension to literariness. Tamil Catholic literature began with Beschi, 
as Tamil Christian scholars and histories of Tamil literature unanimously rec- 
ognize. From that point onwards, the formal literary aspects of Catholic texts 
became crucial for understanding their social and political effects, their circu- 
lation and readership, an insight that will be crucial to the development of my 
argument throughout the book. 


4 The Making of an Archive 


This study is based on archival research in several countries, including India, 
Italy, France, Portugal, and the United Kingdom. While unfolding, this research 
has at the same time produced the archive of Tamil Catholicism, connect- 
ing fragmented records scattered among locations as diverse as the libraries 
of Church institutions in Rome, and the dusty cupboards of parish priests in 
remote villages of Tamil Nadu. Indeed, the existence of such an archive is a 
premise as well as an argument of the book, which can be seen as an exercise 
in reading its documents as a connected corpus, albeit in wildly different gen- 
res and languages, including Tamil, Italian, German, French, Latin, Portuguese, 
and English. 

At the center of this archival constellation are two eighteenth-century texts 
of Catholic ilakkiyam, the Tempavani and Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, along 
with a grammar of poetry written by Beschi and a number of prose manuals for 
the catechists of the Madurai mission. Most of these texts were printed in the 


again in the coming chapters. As for Nobili, while certainly his texts also offered instruc- 
tions to people already willing to embrace Catholicism, they were first and foremost pre- 
sentations of the main tenets of the religion to his local Hindu interlocutors. This is clear, 
for instance, in the beginning of the Nanopatéca kurippitam, "Summary of the catechism,” 
which mentions how people approached Nobili for instruction with different motivations 
(karuttu): the desire to remove diseases (viyāti) and poverty (tarittiram), to attain good 
health, wealth, and offspring; various concerns related to marriage; the desire for good 
health and to send away evils spirits (picacu) and bad omens (tantiram); the desire to 
attain true liberation. See Nanopatéca kurippitam, 1. According to Nobili, only the last 
motivation led to real conversion. 
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nineteenth century, often by the Mission Press (in Tamil, Matakkovil Accukkū- 
tam) run by the Missions Ētrangēres in Pondicherry. These early editions, listed 
under each title in the Bibliography, often implied heavy interventions on the 
texts as they were circulating until then in manuscript form.?* The Mission 
Press had the project of mobilizing eighteenth-century Jesuit literature for the 
nineteenth-century mission, which sometimes motivated the editors to adapt 
the texts to their times.95 This has required going back to the manuscripts in 
order to access versions of the texts closer to what would have been available 
to an eighteenth-century reader. Once I was able to get a satisfying version of 
the texts, I have read them with all the tools at my disposal, including linguistic 
and literary analysis, but always with an eye to their historical significance. I 
discuss some of these strategies in greater detail in Chapter Five. 

A second type of sources are Jesuit documents. Most important among them 
are the letters, both the annual letters missionaries sent to Rome with reports 
on the status of the mission, and the individual letters they sent to their Gen- 


84 The subsequent adaptations of the Tamil sermons by Giacomo Tommaso de’ Rossi, as 
they have been printed by the Mission Press from the nineteenth century until today, 
have been noted and mapped in C. Camimuttu, Cinna caveriyar: Rev. Fr. James Thomas de 
Rossi, SJ. (1701-1774) akkiya tamil urainatai nūlkaļ parriya tiranāyvu (Tiruccirapalli: Kīļārā 
patippakam, 2010). Léon Besse noticed the same process in his catalog of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts in JAMP; a catalog that is nowadays useless, unfortunately, since manuscripts 
are no longer numbered; and obsolete, since losses and acquisitions completely changed 
the composition of the archive. Still, most entries describing De Rossi's manuscripts 
include the sentence: "The olei is not printed as it is. It is corrected and augmented by 
Dupuis" (JAMP, uncataloged typescript). 

85 On the beginning of the Mission Press and its first editor, Louis Savinien Dupuis MEP 
(1806—1874) see Jayaseela S. Stephen, The First Catholic Bible in Tamil and Louis Savinien 
Dupuis at Pondicherry: A History of Translation and Printing, 1850-1857 (Pondicherry: Louis 
Savinien Dupuis Research Center, Immaculate Generale, 2017); Id., Louis Savinien Dupuis, 
1806-1874: A Biography of the MEP Missionary in Pondicherry (Pondicherry: Louis Savinien 
Dupuis Research Center, Immaculate Generale, 2017). Two caveats are necessary. First, 
these works are part of the current efforts of canonizing Dupuis, like the website recently 
dedicated to him: https://www.dupuisfihm.com/dupuis life history.html (consulted 25/ 
08/2021). Secondly, Stephen has been found guilty of plagiarism at least in relation to a 
book of his; see Jean Deloche, "Compte rendu: S. Jeyaseela Stephen, Letters of the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits from Tamil countryside (1666-1688), translated from Original Portuguese 
(Pondicherry: Institute for Indo-European Studies, 2001),” BEFEO 88 (2001): 382—383. These 
reservations aside, the books I cite contain interesting information and are to the best 
of my knowledge the only monographs dedicated to Dupuis and the Mission Press. An 
overview of the work of the Missions Etrangéres de Paris (MEP) during this time can 
be found in Adrien Charles Launay, Histoire des missions de l'Inde: Pondichéry, Maissour, 
Coimbatour (Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles Douniol, P. Téqui successeur, 1898), vol. 1 
and 2. 
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eral, their colleagues, and more rarely to their friends and family in Europe. 
There is a rather large corpus of methodological literature on how to read and 
counter-read these letters, which are often carefully crafted rhetorical pieces.®® 
The same applies to the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, which were written and 
edited for publication beginning in 1701.7 Other types of Jesuit sources are 
the indipete, letters containing the requests of the young Jesuits to be sent as 
missionaries to the Indies; the Epistule generalium, letters of the Generals to 
members of the Society; and annual and triennial catalogs (Catalogi breves and 
triennales) including details about each Jesuit's career, and short evaluations of 
their character.88 

In certain sections of the book, I also use inquisitorial records and minutes 
of inquiries of the Congregations for the Causes of the Saints nowadays kept, 
respectively, in the archives of the Holy Office and in the Vatican Apostolic 


86 On Jesuit letters, see Pierre-Antoine Fabre, “Correspondance as an Instrument of Govern- 
ment: Continuities and Evolutions of the Epistolary Habitus in the Society of Jesus,” in The 
Acquaviva Project: Claudio Acquaviva’s Generalate (1581-1615) and the Emergence of Mod- 
ern Catholicism, eds Flavio Rurale and Pierre-Antoine Fabre (Boston College: Institute of 
Jesuit Sources, 2018), 11-28; Markus Friedrich, “On Reading Missionary Correspondence. 
Jesuit Theologians on the Spiritual Benefits of a New Genre,” in Cultures of Communica- 
tion: Theologies of Media in Early Modern Europe and Beyond, eds Ulrike Strasser, Helmut 
Puff and Christopher Wild (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2017), 186-208. On let- 
ters and Indian history, although a bit dated, see John Correia-Alphonso, Jesuit Letters and 
Indian History 1542-1773 (Bombay, London, New York: Oxford University Press, 1969). 

87 The LEC are a collection of thirty-four volumes of letters from Jesuit missionaries around 
the world, first published in French in the eighteenth century; but later translations and 
re-prints abound. Pioneering in reading the LEC was Sylvia Murr, who defined the letters 
in the following way: “Les Lettres sont un instrument de propagande et méme de combat 
sur le plan des idées religieuses. Un instrument de propagande a!’ égard des dévots, à qui 
l'on montre que Dieu est parmi nous et intervient constamment pour assister tous ceux 
qui le servent avec zèle [...] elles sont aussi un instrument de combat contre les libertins, 
les athées, les sceptiques et surtout la marée montante des philosophes que ne retient 
plus—ou de plus en plus mal—la censure et la police royales depuis 1715." Sylvia Murr, 
"Le conditions d' émergence du discours sur l'Inde au siècle des Lumières,” in Inde et lit- 
tératures, ed. Marie-Claude Porcher (Paris: Éditions de l'EHESS, 1983), 233-284, here 239. 

88  Alot has been written, and is still being written on the indipete; a review of the histo- 
riography is in Aliocha Maldavsky, “Pedir las Indias. Las cartas ‘indipetae’ de lo jesuitas 
europeos, siglos XVI-XVII, ensayo historiografico,” Relaciones XXXIII, 132 (2012): 171—172; 
for the longue durée history of this genre, from the sixteenth to the twentieth century, see 
Emanuele Colombo and Marina Massimi, In viaggio. Gesuiti italiani candidati alle missioni 
tra Antica e Nuova Compagnia (Milano: Il Sole 24 ORE, 2014); and for the interface between 
indipete and epistole generalium, Elisa Frei, “The Many Faces of Ignazio Maria Romeo, SJ 
(1676—1724?), Petitioner for the Indies: A Jesuit Seen through his Litterce Indipete and the 
Epistule Generalium; AHs1 85, 170/11 (2016): 365—404. 
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Archives (formerly the Vatican Secret Archives). Inquisitorial and, more in gen- 
eral, trial records were crucial to the development of the Italian microstoria, 
and have generated a wealth of studies concerned with methods of reading 
them in order to recover the subaltern voices they enclose—the most famous 
example of this strategy being Carlo Ginzburg’s work on the miller Menoc- 
chio.8? I also sporadically complement these archives with Protestant sources 
in comparison with Catholic ones. Even though my command of the rele- 
vant languages is still rudimentary, this comparison opens important avenues 
of inquiry, which are beginning to receive from scholars the attention they 
deserve.?0 

Yet another set of sources, which I analyze in Chapter Six to map the read- 
ership and circulation of the Tēmpāvaņi, are the letters, genealogies and family 
histories written by Tamil catechists, mostly in Tamil. These sources are rare, 
and besides a handful of eighteenth-century letters by Rayanaykken, a Catholic 
catechist turned Lutheran, which were incorporated into Benjamin Schultze's 
(1689-1760) diaries, they have mostly been written down at the turn of the 
twentieth century?! Yet they record the history of catechists and their fam- 


89 Carlo Ginzburg, Il formaggio e ivermi. Il cosmo diun mugnaio del Cinquecento (Torino: Ein- 
audi, 1976); see also Id., "The Inquisitor as Anthropologist,” in Clues, Myth and the Historical 
Method (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 2013), 141-148. Our understanding of 
the Roman inquisition has been greatly promoted by the opening to scholarly research 
of the Archives of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith in 1998, decreed by John 
Paul 11 and supervised by the then Prefect of the Congregation, Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger. 
Fora balance of what we have learned, see Alejandro Cifres (ed.), L'inquisizione romana e i 
suoi archivi. A ventanni dall'apertura dell'ACDF (Roma: Gangemi Editore, 2019). José Pedro 
Paiva, "The Inquisition Tribunalin Goa: Why and for What Purpose?" Journal of Early Mod- 
ern History 21, 6 (2017): 565-593 offers a recent introduction to the Goan inquisition, which 
played a crucial role in the history of the Madurai mission, as shown in Giuseppe Mar- 
cocci, “Rites and Inquisition: Ethnographies of Error in Portuguese India (1560—1625)," in 
The Rites Controversies in the Early Modern World, eds Ines G. Zupanov and Pierre-Antoine 
Fabre (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2018), 145—164. Still, the controversy over the Malabar Rites 
was mostly discussed in Rome, by the Roman Inquisition, as shown in Sabina Pavone, 
‘Jesuits and Oriental Rites in the Documents of the Roman Inquisition,” in The Rites Con- 
troversies in the Early Modern World, 165—188. 

go A good starting point to explore the new research on interconfessional mission will be 
the edited volume by Markus Friedrich and Holger Zaunstéck, Protestants and Catholics 
in Overseas Missions (Halle: Francke’sche Stiftungen, forthcoming in 2022). 

91  Rayanaykken or Rajanayakkan (Rayanayakkan, 1700-1771) was a Catholic and a paraiyar, 
before converting to Lutheranism and being employed by the Tranquebar mission in the 
Thanjavur region from 1727 onwards; see Liebau, Cultural Encounters, 135-136. Interest- 
ingly for us, he was also the author of an ammanai on the life of Jesus, which is now 
lost. As Heike Liebau points out (p. 28, n. 52), his letters are among the few to be marked 
as such in missionary reports. The ones I consulted are included in the diaries by Ben- 
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ilies starting precisely from the early eighteenth century, thus corroborating 
my claim of a new (specifically literary) beginning of the mission at that time. 
They also allow for an important change of perspective, and they are invalu- 
able to understand the role, motivations, and trajectories of Catholic catechists 
and cultural élites over the longue durée. I used in a similar way the two extant 
biographies of Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi, one written in the early nineteenth 
by Muttucami Pillai, a pulavar and Tamil Catholic, and the other in the early 
twentieth century by Jesuit Léon Besse (1853-1919).?? As I show in Chapter 
Three, these biographies investigate the life of Beschi as much as they speak 
about his role, and the role of his memory, within the communities to which 
the two biographers belonged. 

Finally, a trickier type of documents, for a textual scholar such as myself, 
have been the ethnographic materials and visual resources I collected over 
eighteen months of research and fieldwork in India between 2016 and 2018. 
These sources have been formative to the way I have come to conceive of this 
project. I spent much time reflecting upon what these monuments, often in 
ruins, tell us about the mission in the eighteenth century, and I hope some 
of the insights they have afforded me will shine through in the book. I have 
also made use of oral and local histories whenever they were helpful in corrob- 
orating or questioning other archives, and fleshing out my descriptions. The 
reader will notice that most of these materials appear in the footnotes, which 
tell a story that is parallel but integral to the main body of the book. Inspired by 
Nicholas Dirks, whose ethno-historical paradigm I still find productive, as well 
as by recent interdisciplinary studies by Guillermo Wilde and Davesh Soneji, 
this book begins a reflection on the relationship between history and ethnog- 
raphy that keeps shaping my historical practice.9? 


jamin Schultze (1689-1760) (I did not consult the manuscript copies in Halle, but those in 
the Cambridge University Library (CUL), MS SPCK, E2/1). Liebau (Cultural Encounters, 28) 
also notices that diaries and other Tamil documents by Lutheran catechists are now held 
in Copenhagen, and still await proper examination. In light of the trajectory of conversion 
from Catholicism to Lutheranism at the turn of the nineteenth century that emerges from 
the sources I analyze in Chapter Six, these diaries might contain important information 
on Catholic catechists too. 

92  Forthenineteenth-century Tamil and English biographies by Muttucāmi Pillai, see n.1; the 
other important biography is Léon Besse, Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus: His Times & 
His Writings (Trichinopoly: St. Joseph's Industrial School Press, 1918). 

93 See Guillermo Wilde “Toward a Political Anthropology of Mission Sound: Paraguay in the 
17th and 18th Centuries,” Music & Politics 1, 1 (2007): 1-29 on the history of music in the 
mission; for the question of history and memory, Id., “Jesuit Missions’ Past and the Idea of 
Return: Between History and Memory,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, ed. Ines G. 
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5 Chapter Outline and Threads across the Chapters 


This Introduction has spelled out the main assumptions, questions, and 
methodologies of the book. The rest of the work is divided into three parts, each 
of them comprised of two chapters. Part One, “Spiritual Institutions,” explores 
the context of the emergence of Tamil Catholic literature, and focuses on the 
institutionalization of spiritual retreats for the catechists in the village of Avür. 
Within it, Chapter One offers an overview of the role of the catechists in the 
mission at the turn of the century, and then analyzes the function of the retreats 
in their recognition as a spiritual élite, as well as in shaping their relationship 
with the missionaries. This analysis is partially organized around the biography 
of Carlo Michele Bertoldi, who was the main promoter of the retreats. Bertoldi 
also wrote the first adaptation of Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises into 
Tamil, known as Nanamuyarci. Chapter Two centers around this text, and a 
small related corpus of spiritual manuals written to shape and discipline the 
catechists' Catholic selves in the context of the retreats. Through a close reading 
of these manuals, the chapter analyzes, on the one hand, the role missionaries 
envisioned for the catechists in the mission, and on the other hand, the con- 
cerns and tensions apparent in the relationship of the texts with their intended 
readers. 

In Part Two, “Rhetorical Education,” I investigate the parallel enterprise of 
the school of literary Tamil for catechists instituted by Costanzo Giuseppe 
Beschi in the village of Elakkuricci in 1730. Chapter Four is devoted to the 
analysis of the location of Beschi within the political context of the Kaveri 
delta region in the 1720s and 30s, and it reflects on the importance of his self- 
fashioning as pulavar and school-master in order to act in that arena. Chapter 
Five centers around the reading of the textbook Beschi produced for his school, 
the grammar Tonnülvilakkam. My analysis focuses on the treatment of the 
subject matter of poetry (porul), in order to understand what Beschi thought 
good Catholic poetry in Tamil should be about, and illuminates the synthesis 
between Tamil literary culture and Latin and Italian humanism that was con- 
stitutive of the culture of the mission. Both Chapter Four and Five show how 
catechists at this time were configured as a cultural élite, and reflect on the role 
of literature in the positioning of the mission vis-à-vis political powers in the 
region, and competing missionary enterprises such as the Lutheran one. 


Zupanov (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), 10041035; Devesh Soneji, Unfinished 
gestures. Devadasis, Memory, and Modernity in South India (Chicago and London: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 2012). 
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Part Three of the book, “Catholic poetry in a Tamil world,” focuses on Beschi's 
epic poem Tempavani, the masterpiece of eighteenth-century Tamil Christian 
literature. In Chapter Five, I analyze this poem in terms of its genre and style, 
and of the strategies through which it spoke to its eighteenth-century audience, 
againstthe background of the social and political contexts detailed in the previ- 
ous chapters. Chapter Six is devoted to the history of the reception of the poem, 
which I recover through different sources, from the paratext accompanying 
manuscripts of the Tempavani to local caste histories mentioning its circula- 
tion in the late eighteenth century. In a sense, the whole book can be read as 
a microhistory of the birth and early life of this text, of the relationships in 
which it was embedded, and the ones it helped to create. Because texts, unlike 
human beings, sometimes live on for very long periods, the last chapter leads us 
up to the turn of the nineteenth century, when the Tempavani, along with the 
whole cultural and social capital that Catholic catechist élites had accrued in 
the eighteenth century, was about to be reconfigured to fit within the colonial 
order. This complex process cannot be covered in the present work, so in my 
conclusions I look back to eighteenth-century literary experiments from the 
perspective of their end, and evaluate them, before pointing to some future 
avenues of inquiry. 


PART 1 


Spiritual Institutions 


CHAPTER 1 


Spiritual Exercises for Tamil Saints 


In 1693, the little king of the Maravar region Rakunata Tevar (r. 1671-1710) 
ordered the imprisonment, and then the execution of Jesuit missionary Jodo 
de Brito (1647-1693) in the village of Oriyür. Brito was beheaded on Febru- 
ary 4, his blood spilling to redden the sand on the banks of the Pambar river 
that cuts across the village. Less than two years later, on 2 January 1695, 
the Archbishop of Mylapore Gaspar Alfonso Alvares (1626-1708) sent to the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome the Portuguese translation of an inquiry 
into Brito's extraordinary life, captivity, and death. This was the first of many 
inquiries that Jesuits conducted early in the eighteenth century to advance 
the cause of Brito's canonization.? At this initial stage, their goal was to prove 
that their confrére was killed out of hatred of the Catholic faith, in odium fidei, 
and was therefore a martyr. To this end, the documents sent by the bishop 
included minutes of the interrogations of forty witnesses, who were gathered 
in Mylapore and questioned both about Brito's life in Portugal and his mis- 


1 Joao de Brito was born in 1647 into a noble family in Lisbon. After joining the Society of Jesus 
in 1662, he became a missionary in Madurai where he adopted the method of accommoda- 
tion and the Malabar Rites. He was killed on 4 February 1693, and immediately the Society 
invested huge efforts in the process of his canonization, also as a way to find recognition for 
their methods in South India. He was beatified in 1853 and canonized in 1947. The bibliog- 
raphy on Brito's life and work spans more than three centuries and is extensive, especially 
when considering the many devotional pamphlets that are still being written in South India 
today. For a chronology of the canonization process and a list of books on Brito written by 
Jesuit authors, see Augustin de Backer sj and Alois de Backer sj, Bibliothéque des écrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. 5 (Liége: Imprimerie de L. Grandmont-Donders, 1859), 100- 
103. The most comprehensive biography published to date is Augustine Sauliére's Red Sand: 
A life of St. John de Britto, S.J., Martyr of the Madura Mission (Madurai: De Nobili Press, 1946), 
notwithstanding the hagiographical undertones. On the intersection between Brito's life and 
death and local Tamil dynamics of kingship and honor, see Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 
398-405. 

2 The files of this inquiry are preserved in the Archivio Apostolico Vaticano (henceforth Aav), 
Congr. Rit. Proc. 1699. This volume contains an authenticated Portuguese copy of the interro- 
gation of forty witnesses that took place originally mostly in Tamil in Mylapore in 1695 under 
the supervision of João Pereira sj (d. 1717), rector of the Jesuit college of S. Thomé; and an 
Italian translation of the same document. The pages of the Portuguese documents are not 
numbered; therefore, I cannot refer to the specific page when citing from this source. The 
1695 documents are part of a larger series of volumes containing the records the inquiries on 
Brito's martyrdom that occurred between 1695 and 1726 (AAv, Congr. Rit. Proc. 1694—1699). 
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sionary work in the Maravar region, at that time part of the Madurai mission. 
The focus, though, was on the events connected to his persecution, captiv- 
ity, and death.? As it turns out, the witnesses were all Indian converts who 
knew nothing about Brito's life in Europe, but they remembered well his time 
among them.* They evoked Brito's saintly demeanor, the persecutions of the 
Brahmans who eventually convinced Rakunata Tevar to imprison him and 
sentence him to death, and the tortures he had to endure before his execu- 
tion. 

And yet the story of Brito as it emerges from this inquiry is not a simple one- 
hero narrative of sanctification. The first witness to be interrogated, Casturi 
Paniquen (Kastüri Panikkan), a layman who had known Brito for almost ten 
years, evoked a dense network of catechists and lay helpers, including himself, 
who had shared the sufferings of captivity with the missionary. After Brito's 
death, some of these men even risked their lives to recover his remains and 
bring them to the Superior of the mission, Francisco Laines (1656—1715).5 Cas- 


3 Inthis respect, the crucial questions in 1695—and the questions that received the most artic- 
ulated answers by the witnesses—were those from seven to twelve in the list, which can be 
summarized as follows: 7. Where, when, how, by whom and why was Brito killed? More specif- 
ically, was he killed because of the Maravar king’s hatred of the Catholic faith? 8. How did 
Brito die? Did he withstand death with a strong spirit? 9. Where are Brito's body and mortal 
remains? Was he killed for any reason other than hatred of the Church? 10. What is the opin- 
ion of the people on Brito? u. Did Brito perform miracles during his life, or after his death? 12. 
Are Brito's fame, and the awareness he had died for the Catholic faith, widely and uniformly 
spread among the people of South India? (From AAv, Congr. Rit. Proc. 1699). 

4 Ontherole of Brito among the Maravars, see again Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 398— 
405. The Maravar people are known in Jesuit and colonial sources of the period as “robbers,” 
because of their name (kallar) and traditional caste occupation; on Dutch sources regarding 
this people, see Lennart Bes, "The Setupatis, the Dutch, and Other Bandits in Eighteenth- 
Century Ramnad (South India)," JESHO 44, 4 (2001): 540—574. The Maravar region was ruled in 
the early eighteenth century by the Setupatis, formally subordinate to the Nayakas of Madura 
but practically autonomous by this time. Recent scholarly contributions focusing on the Setu- 
patis as patrons of the arts in the eighteenth and nineteenth century are Pamela Price, King- 
ship and Political Practice in Colonial India (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996); 
Jennifer Howes, The courts of Pre-Colonial South India. Material Culture and Kingship (Rout- 
ledge Curzon: London and New York, 2003); and Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 
esp. 122—128 and 253-255. 

5 Casturi Paniquen is described as: natural de Madurey cazado e morador em Quellicottey aldea 
do Maravá, soldado nas ditas terras do Maravá de idade q.e disse, ser de sessenta e sinco annos 
pouco mais, ou menos. The inquiry does not record whether "soldier" (soldado) was his fam- 
ily/caste profession, but he was not described as a catechist, even though he followed Brito 
while the missionary was still alive. Paniquen is clearly the transcription of the caste name 
panikkan, and according to Castes and Tribes of South India this was the title of a caste of 
barbers in Tamil Nadu; however, the same title was also used to describe a group of soldiers 
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turi Paniquen emphasized how “he was with the aforementioned Father [Brito | 
from his first day in prison and until the hour of his martyrdom, and was one 
among those who stole his remains.’ He also claimed that whatever he saw and 
reported was common knowledge among his peers, and could be confirmed 
by “the Brahman Arlapá, now married and living in Madurai [...]; three cate- 
chists who served the Father, namely Mutū, Arlandren, and Mariadasso, who 
followed Brito after being caught in Canddamaniquam [...]; and Xilvenaiquem 
and Arlapá, who stole Brito's relics together with the witness; and Cheganadā, 
Chinapen, Anddi, and Arlapa Cottegará, who all live in the Maravar country 
and followed the father in disguise from a distance until they saw him brought 
to the place of his martyrdom, and could not disguise themselves anymore, so 
they let themselves be caught together with him; one of them lost his nose and 
ears, while the other only the ears.”6 

The following witnesses all endorsed this narrative. None of them forgot to 
cite Brito's catechists and their sufferings—the fame, powers, and saintly aura 
of these local men were as much elements of the reality constructed by this 
inquiry as Brito's sainthood. The dynamics at play in these sources show, per- 
haps for the first time so transparently, the complex relationship between mis- 
sionaries, their catechists, and the constitution of Catholic religious authority 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. Lay helpers were integral to the Madurai 
mission from its inception—it is well known that the founder Roberto Nobili 
worked closely with a small group of Brahman converts’—and yet through- 


practicing the martial art of kalaripayattu in sixteenth-century Portuguese accounts on the 
region; see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India (Madras: Government Press, 1909), 
vol. 6, 54-55. The witness of Casturi Paniquen is again in AAV Congr. Rit. Proc. 1699; inter- 
estingly, Casturi Paniquen also took part in the 1726 inquiry, thirty-one years after the first 
one. On that occasion, he worked as scribe (scriptor deputatus, see AAv, Congr. Rit. Proc. 1697, 
f. 224"), a detail that shows how his own role and identity over the years remained tied to 
Brito's sainthood. 

6 [..] [Casturi Paniquen] acompanhou ao dito P. do primeiro dia da sua prizáo, athe a ultima 
hora do seu martyrio, e foy hum dos que furtaráo suas reliquias, e o viram tambem com seus 
olhos o Bramene Arlapá cazado e morador em Madurey, g. a occasido de sua prizáo se achava 
com o dito Pe; e fou có elle prezo; o cathequista Muti, Arlandren, e Mariadasso todos tres servi- 
dores do dito Padre, q. selhe ajuntaráo vindo prezos de Canddamaniquam aldea do dito Maravá, 
onde assistido em hud igreja, que tinha a aly o dito Padre, Xilvenaiquem, e Arlapá, q.e furtaráo có 
elle testemunha suas reliquas; Cheganadá, Chinapen, Anddi, Arlapa Cottegará todos moradores 
nas terras do Maravá, que incubertos seguiá de longe ao dito Padre, e os sois ultimos vendo ai 
Padre ja posto dejo elhos no lugar do martyrio por náo poder incubrirse mais, se foráo abracar 
come elle, e a hum the cortaráo o nariz, e as orelhas, e a outro as orelhas só. AAV, Congr. Rit. Proc. 
1699. 

7 Ontherole of Nobili’s first Brahman teacher, Sivadharma, in the initial phases of the Madurai 
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out the seventeenth century their work became essential in new ways that 
underpin this inquiry. As the number of converts increased and tending to their 
spiritual needs became impossible for the missionaries alone, who were rarely 
more than nine or ten at a time, the Society began to employ a greater number 
of catechists to preach, teach, and manage local Catholic communities.5 On 
the one hand, these men shared more and more in the religious authority and 
spiritual charisma of the missionaries; on the other hand, being a catechist, an 
upatēciyar in Tamil, became with time a veritable occupation.? As recorded in 
the annual catalogs, paying the catechists used up most of the mission's funds, 
even though their compensation was still not competitive according to one 
missionary, who in 1731 lamented that “the salary established for catechists in 
former days, is now not enough to give them even a miserable livelihood.”!° 
As the importance of the catechists increased, the Society put new efforts 
into developing but also controlling their role." This chapter focuses precisely 
on one such effort, and maps how in the course of roughly a decade, between 
1718 and 1731, Jesuits introduced for the first time in the Madurai mission 
retreats based on Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises as a tool for train- 
ing their catechists. After a brief excursus on the social identity and tasks of 
the catechists, the chapter outlines the history of the institutionalization of 
their training, considering the immediate geographical and political contexts 
in which it was introduced. Following the fortunes of the Exercises in the mis- 
sion, as a text and a practice, offers a useful perspective from which to examine 
the social and spiritual life of these men vis-à-vis the missionaries. The grow- 


mission, see Trento, “Sivadharma or Bonifacio?”; on the other converts working closely 
with Nobili in the first decades of the seventeenth century, see Zupanov, Disputed Mis- 
sion, 211-236. 

8 The annual catalogs of the Malabar Province tell us that the catechists paid by the mis- 
sion were more than thirty in 1697 (Catalogus Tertius Provincie Malabarice Pro anno 1697, 
ARSI, Goa 29, ff.155—156, here 156"); their number had increased to around a hundred in1731 
(Catalogus Provincie Malabarice an. 1731, ARS1, Goa 29, f. 202") and this number remained 
more or less constant throughout the eighteenth century. 

9 The catalog of 1705 reports that “the missionaries sustain themselves by means of the con- 
grua portio (i.e., minimal tithe or allowance) sent from Goa, of which the biggest part is 
spent in supporting the catechists” ( Aluntur missionarii ex congrua portione missa à Goa, 
cujus maior pars in alendis Cathequistis expenditure, in ARSI, Goa 29, f. 168"). 

10  Thecomplaints regarding the pay of the catechists are included at the end of the annual 
letter of 1731, penned by Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi to the General of the Society (Madurai 
mission, 4 September 1732), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 597—602, here 602". 

11 While the role of lay people in the Catholic mission to South India is virtually unexplored, 
similar processes in the context of the Lutheran mission in Tranquebar have been ana- 
lyzed in Liebau, Cultural Encounters. 
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ing awareness among Jesuits of the key role played by their lay helpers, whose 
responsibilities were so similar to their own, influenced the decision to train 
them to feel, think, and behave like good Christians. This was also the premise 
for catechists to become good readers of Catholic as well as Hindu literature 
in Tamil—they needed eyes trained to understand and love the former, and 
to engage with the latter in order to reject it. Besides, this training was also 
prompted by, and in turn promoted, the development of an awareness among 
the catechists, who were given their role as much as they took it for themselves. 


1 Being a Catechist: Preaching and Literature 


The special status of the catechists of the Madurai mission is already visible 
in a short account of the churches and houses of the Malabar Province com- 
piled in 1667.2? There we read that while the other colleges of the province 
employed dubashes (lengoas, "linguists") paid for their services as translators 
and interpreters, missionaries in Madurai were expected to know local lan- 
guages.! Therefore, each father worked instead with "three or four catechists 
who were always traveling to teach the catechism, and each of them would 
check the other's competence in catechizing, and making new Christians.”!+ 
The role of these catechists was also described by André Freyre (d. 1691) in the 
annualletter of the same year: "What eases our task is the help of efficient cat- 
echists, men who have been for a long time trained by us for this work. They 
go into towns and suburbs, into villages and marketplaces, into the country- 


12 The Society of Jesus divided the world in Assistentie (Assistancy), to which belonged the 
different Provincie, to which in turn belonged the missions. In the Old Society of Jesus 
(before the suppression in 1733), the Malabar Province (founded in 1610) belonged to the 
Assitentia Lusitanie, and was distinct from the Goan Province. It included the Madurai 
mission, whereas the Mysore mission was included in the Goan Province, and the Carnatic 
mission was assigned to the Assistentia Gallice. These three missions, although belonging 
to different jurisdictions within the Society of Jesus, all adopted the strategy of accommo- 
dation. For a sketch of the geographical divisions of the Society, see Atlas sJ, 5-7; on the 
history of the Malabar Province, Léon Besse, Histoire de la Province de Malabar (Unpub- 
lished typescript in JAMP, Madras, 1941); Maria Sales, “Do Malabar as Molucas: os Jesuítas 
e a Provincia do Malabar (1601-1693)” (PhD diss., Universidade Nova de Lisboa, 2015). 

13 Elenchus Ecclesiarum et Domorum Provļincie| Malļabarie], ARs1, Goa 29, ff. 107—109, here 
107”. 

14 [...] tres e quatros catequistas que andáo sempre por divercas partes catequizando, e cada 
hum se esmera a competencia do outro a catequizar mellor e a fazer mais x.páos p.a Deos. 
Ibidem. 
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side and the forests, using their time according to our instructions, like hunters 
skilled not only in making fresh prey, but also in domesticating the wildest 
beasts of the forest.”!5 Rhetorical flair aside, this passage highlights two impor- 
tant aspects of the work of the catechists: they were trained by the missionaries, 
but they preached and evangelized on their own.!6 

In the course of the seventeenth century their role diversified, and by the end 
of the century we find some catechists attached to a missionary, as in the case of 
Brito’s men mentioned in the inquiry, while others were hired as “resident cate- 
chists” (vacal upateciyar). The latter were in charge of managing local Christian 
communities and took part in the administration of villages, an important role 
they retained well into the nineteenth century.!” They also fulfilled paraliturgi- 
cal functions, and lead Sunday celebrations with their communities even when 
missionaries were not available to say mass.!? The two types of catechists and 
some of their tasks are described in a private letter written in 1740 by a newly 
arrived missionary to his brother: 


Each missionary in his residence chooses eight or more catechists, be- 
longing to the various populations where there are Christians. [...] Two 


15 Quello che ci agiusta assai é il servizio delli catechisti pratici, et ammaestrati longo tempo 
da noi per questo effetto; questi hora nelle città, e suoi contorni, hora nelle ville, e fiere, hora 
ne campi, e boschi passano il tempo ripartiti da noi, attendendo, come cacciatori pratici non 
solo all'acquisto della nova preda, ma ancora in domesticar le piu infierite bestie delle selve 
[...] André Freire to Giovanni Paolo Oliva (Candalur [Kāntaļūr], 14 July 1667), ARSI, Goa 
54, ff. 335-358, here 336". 

16 The process of domestication, or bringing the wilderness and its inhabitants into civiliza- 
tion, as a figure of evangelization is common among Jesuit missionaries; see for instance 
Carole Blackburn, Harvest of Souls: The Jesuit Missions and Colonialism in North America, 
1632-1650 (Montreal & Kingston, London, Ithaca: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2000), 
42ff. 

17 Forinformation regarding the trajectory and social role of resident catechists, see the story 
of catechist Gnanapragasi later in this chapter. The resident catechist (vācal upatéciyar) is 
listed among the local administrative roles in a manuscript on the history of the village of 
Carukani compiled by one Jesuit Parish priest in the late nineteenth century; see Crāmam 
de Sarougany (ca 1882), JAMP 217/278. 

18 While the paraliturgical role of the catechists is mostly implied in many Catholic docu- 
ments of the period, it is (pejoratively) described in Lutheran reports: Dans certains lieux 
du Royaume de Madure ot il n'y a point de Missionnaires, les Catéchistes en font les fonctions, 
qui consistent à lire quelques lambeaux de livres de dévotion, à réciter les priéres de la Messe 
& à chanter une Litanie. Jean Lucas Niekamp, Histoire de la Mission Danoise dans les Indes 
Orientales, Qui renferme en Abrégé les Rélations que les Missionnaires Evangeliques en ont 
données, depuis l'an 1705. jusqu'à la fin de l'année 1736, vol. 1 (Genève: Henri-Albert Gosse 
& Comp. Libraires & Imprimeurs, 1745), 234. 
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among them must always follow the missionary, as he moves every few 
months from one church to another, for the advantage of the Christians. 
This being so, when the Christians come to take confession, they make 
the sign, and are gathered in the church. There, either the missionary or 
the catechists of that residence examine each of them (no one excluded) 
about whether they know the Christian doctrine, and the prayers. Dur- 
ing important days, all the catechists of a certain residence gather, each 
of them bringing the Christians of the population subject to them, and 
then all together they examine the penitents about the doctrine, and so 
on. |... ] Having thus prepared [the Christians], [the catechists] give them 
a piece of palm leaf with a written evaluation, which they have to give to 
the missionary when they go for confession, as a proof that they know the 
Christian doctrine, the acts of the Theological virtues, and that they are 
prepared for confession.!? 


Two elements stand out in this passage. First, missionaries chose catechists 
who belonged to the various local “populations” where there were Christians, 
and gave them spiritual jurisdiction over those populations. In Italian, the term 
popolazioni could stand in for caste, or be the Italianization of the Portuguese 
povoações, “villages.” So, lay leadership and the work of resident catechists was 
envisioned territorially and possibly also along caste lines. Second, the process 
of instruction and confession described in this letter involved writing on little 
pieces of palm leaf. The catechists sanctioned whether the Christian devotees 
they managed were ready for confession by writing it down, and the mission- 
ary would read that evaluation on the palm-leaf fragment. This humble writing 
practice points to a world of popular literacy, and to the cultural role of the cat- 
echists as small-scale literati among their communities, to which we will keep 


19 Ciascun missionario nella sua Residenza elegge otto, ò più Catechisti divisi in varie Popo- 
lazioni, dove sono i Cristiani. [...] Or due di questi debbono sempre stare dove in quel tempo 
risiede il missionario, mentre p|e]r alcuni mesi sta in una Chiesa, e poi si porta in un altra, per 
commodo de’ Cristiani. Ciò presupposto, quando vengono li Cristiani per confessarsi, dato il 
segno, e radunati tutti in Chiesa, ciascuno (nemine excepto) viene esaminato, o dal mission- 
ario, o dalli Catechisti di quella residenza, se sa la Dottrina Cristiana, e l'orazioni: e ne’ giorni 
di grande concorso si radunano tutti i Catechisti di quella residenza, e ciascuno viene con 
li Cristiani delle Popolazioni a lui soggette, e tutti esaminano li penitenti sopra la Dottrina 
&c. [...] Cosi preparatisi si da loro un pezzetto di foglia di palma scritto quale essi in andare 
a confessarsi devono dare al missionario in contrasegno che sanno la dottrina Cristiana, gli 
atti delle virtu Teologali, e chesi sono preparati per la Confessione. Gianbattista Buttari to his 
brother (Madurai mission, 4 September 1740), APUG, Miscellanea 292, pp. 655-667, here 
663-664. 
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returning. The use of pieces of palm-leaf containing written evaluations on the 
readiness of Christians for confession is also attested in Lutheran reports.?? In 
fact, Protestant missionaries in their own letters to Europe accused Catholic 
catechists of selling such written tickets for a price, creating a de facto spiritual 
racket. This accusation, be it true or false, further brings into focus the interplay 
of literacy, lay leadership, and economic benefits that were at the heart of the 
catechist profession. 

Because they were able to speak and write well, catechists worked as preach- 
ers and often acted as intermediaries between Jesuits and local political pow- 
ers. In the early days of the mission, Roberto Nobili had his Brahmin convert 
and collaborator Sivadharma speak in his name in front of an assembly of Brah- 
mins in Madurai.?! Exactly one century later, the eulogy of catechist Xaverius 
Muttu (Caveri Muttu), who had been Brito's collaborator and a witness in the 
1695 inquiry, offers a summary of the cultural and political role that this man 
had stably acquired in the mission by then. Xaverius Muttu had died the pre- 
vious year, and the missionary Nóel De Bourzes (1673—1735) remembers him in 
the annual letter of the year 1712 with the following words: 


Xaverius Muttu, to whom had been entrusted the negotiations at the 
Thanjavur court, had passed away. There was no other catechist in the 
mission who could stand on a par with him, not even by far, for accom- 
plishing a job so fraught with dangers. Indeed, he was endowed with 
such sagacity, and his eloquence was such, that when he spoke everyone 
would sigh. He was equally well versed in the Christian doctrine, and in 
the stories of the Hindus, so that with his mix of gravitas and modesty, 
he would easily win over local people; and so that all those who knew 
him would not dare enter into an argument against him. And no won- 
der, for he excelled in poetry, a science held in greatest esteem in this 
country. We owe to him almost all the sacred hymns that are played in 
our churches. Notwithstanding his many remarkable talents, he was not 
arrogant, and would listen to instructions, and he was shining with a won- 
derful meekness of soul, and a tender devotion towards God. Finally, such 


20 Les Prêtres sont peu scrupuleux & exacts dans la célébration du saint Sacrament de l'Eucha- 
ristie, & le communiant n'a besoin d'aucune autre préparation que celle d'apporter un 
témoignage de son Catēchiste, pour se présenter au Confessional & être rect à communier. 
Rien n'est plus facile, au reste, que d'obtenir ces fortes de billets; les Catéchistes intéressés 
& avares les distribuent volentiers, méme aux plus scélérats, moyennant un fano. Niekamp, 
Histoire de la Mission Danoise, vol. 1, 233—234. 

21 Trento, “Sivadharma or Bonifacio?" 99-100. 
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was Xaverius Muttu that, if he would glory that venerable João de Brito 
was his master, that venerable martyr could equally have gloried that he 
had such a disciple.?? 


As it emerges from this passage, Xaverius Muttu was a respected politician, a 
preacher, and a poet. These three aspects were intimately connected in the 
life of catechists in the Madurai mission, and classical Tamil poetry was a cru- 
cial tool for them to preach effectively, when used to support Christian argu- 
ments thanks to the rhetorical strategies that we will explore in Chapter Three. 
Xaverius Muttu's role in Thanjavur further brings into focus one among the 
most important and difficult fields of evangelization in the Madurai mission. 
The kings of the Bhonsle dynasty in Thanjavur were hostile to European mis- 
sionaries, and catechists were crucial to maintaining Catholic presence in that 
region. Elsewhere too, they often worked as intermediaries between Jesuits 
and the courts of the small kings of the Tamil country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Finally, De Bourzes characterizes Xaverius Muttu as an eloquent and well- 
respected man, who still remained meek and humble. Without doubt, at least 
in the mind of De Bourzes and his readers in Rome, this was the result of an 
intense spiritual exercise that helped him to attain these precious Christian 
virtues. The combination of eloquence, charisma and meekness is a Jesuit ideal 
at the core of the educational project that the missionaries in Madurai envi- 
sioned for their catechists at this time. 


22  [..] P Emmanuelem Machado, qui priusquam adveniret, maximo dolore audivit fato funes- 
tum esse insignem catechistam Xaverium Mutti, cui demandata erant partes negotiorum 
in aula Tanjaorensi tractandorum. Ad tam periculosae plenum opus alee nullus inter mis- 
sionis catechistas huic, ne longo quidem intervallo, par; quippe qui et prudentia polleret, et 
eloquentiá tantá, ut loquentem illum omnes suspirarent. In doctriná Christianā pariter, Gen- 
tiliumque fabulis probé versatus, mixtá gravitate modestiá, Ethnicos facillimé revincebat; ut, 
qui eum nosset, nullus jam cum eo auderet argumentando manus conserere. Nec mirum! 
Cumpoesi excelleret, quá scientiá nulla in his terris maiori in pretio. Huic debentur sacra can- 
tica, quaecumque feré nostris in templis personant. Tot egregiis datibus nihilo superbior, dicto 
audiens erat, egregiáque animi demissione, teneráque in Deum pietate prefulgebat. Denique 
iis erat Xaverius Mutti, qui si Venerabili P. Joanne de Britto Magistro gloriabatur, posset et 
ipse Venerabilis Martyr tali discipulo jure gloriari. Louis Noél de Bourzes to Michelangelo 
Tamburini, Littere Annue Missonis Madurensis anni 1712 (Madurai mission, 20 August 
1713), in ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 506-515", here f. 507”. 
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2 Being a Catechist: Caste and Profession 


Prior to the early eighteenth century, we mostly know about catechists and 
their different roles from missionary letters and reports such as the ones seen 
above, and from catalogs that list their stipends among the expenses of the 
mission. At the turn of the century, though, the sources become richer. The 
many documents produced for the cause of Brito’s canonization and the doc- 
uments produced in the context of the Malabar Rites controversy, two coeval 
and crucial moments in the life of the mission and its practice of accommoda- 
tion, record for the first time the catechists' own voices.23 These sources remain 
building blocks for the Jesuits' representation of their activities in South India 
vis-à-vis their interlocutors and their enemies in Rome, and they mobilize local 
voices in support of the missionaries’ positions. Nevertheless, as soon as the cat- 
echists begin to speak in their own voice, their stakes in the mission become 
clearer, as does their self-positioning within Catholic lay networks centered 
around family and caste. 

If we turn once again to the records of the 1695 inquiry, for instance, we find 
that Brito's old catechists—Arlapa (Arulappan, b. 1659), Vadapa (Vetappan, b. 
1665), Xiluei Naiquen (Ciluvai Nayakkan, b. 1649), and many others—all testi- 
fied as witnesses.?* Like Casturi Paniquen, they emphasized their closeness to 
Brito, and among them, Xiluei Naiquen capitalized on this relationship with 
the greatest skill. Xiluei Naiquen was among those who had worked with Brito 
in the Maravar for the longest time. He was with him during an earlier impris- 
onment in 1686, after which Brito was forced to leave the region for some years. 
He joined him again when Brito came back to the Maravar, following from a dis- 
tance and sending his son to attend to the missionary, and he quickly reclaimed 
center stage when it was time to rescue Brito's mortal remains after the execu- 
tion. Among the witnesses in the 1695 inquiry, for almost twenty years Xiluei 
Naiquen's name kept resurfacing in the sources, while the names of his com- 
panions slowly faded into oblivion. Witnesses in later inquiries rarely failed 
to mention the story of his eye, for instance, which was miraculously healed 
by Brito during the first imprisonment. Most witnesses also remarked that 
he was the leader of the rescuing party who recovered the missionary's body 


23 See the overview of the Malabar Rites controversy in the Introduction. For the political 
connection between Brito's canonization and the Malabar Rites controversy, see the forth- 
coming dissertation by Paolo Aranha. 

24  Iderivedthebirth dates from their ages in 1695, recorded in their witnesses in AAV, Congr. 
Rit. Proc. 1699. 
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and belongings.?5 They also noticed that Xiluei Naiquen himself recounted the 
story of his healing in front of wide audiences, thus suggesting that he was 
actively fabricating his own fame and authority in front of local Tamil Catholics. 

Coincidentally, one of the first and most important post-mortem miracles 
attributed to Brito is the healing of Mariadagen (Mariyatacan) (b. 1676), a cat- 
echist in the Maravar region and a crucial witness in the later 1726 inquiry, the 
last to take place in the eighteenth century.?6 Mariadagen was none other than 
Xiluei Naiquen’s son. He was with Brito during his second and final impris- 
onment, and became heir to a catechist dynasty in the making. The social 
dynamism of the family is proven by the fact that, in the documents of the 
1726 inquiry, Mariadagen could sign in Tamil, and speak in Portuguese, the lan- 
guage of his testimony in the sources. This hints to his having been educated 
by Portuguese-speaking missionaries on the coast.?? Moreover, in his statement 
Mariadagen retold and appropriated his father’s story, using it as a way to pre- 
figure his own captivity side to side with Brito, and the miracle that the saint 
operated upon him afterwards. In other words, Mariadagen’s case shows the 
role played by kinship in the institutionalization of the catechist profession, 
like with most other professions in India. Xiluei Naiquen clearly passed down 
to his son the ability to connect with Brito’s powers, and thus become the recip- 
ient of miracles.?8 


25 These narratives emerge in the records of the 1726 inquiry, kept in aav, Cong. Rit. Proc. 
1697. 

26 The miracle of Mariadagen, healed from a skin tumor, is recounted already in Carlo Colano 

to João da Costa (14 September1696), in AAV, Cong. Rit. Proc. 1698, ff. 104—109, esp. 108". The 
same miracle made it into one of the articles of the interrogation in the1726 inquiry (where 
Mariadagen was a witness), as follows: 43. Qualiter veritas fuit, et est, quod ex simili pustu- 
laru[m] morbo pené deploratus, et morti proximus erat Puer alter nomine Maria Dagen in 
civitate Vaipure ore Malabarice quippe pre tumore ita erat deformis ut corporis humani 
figuram non haberet, prout testes informati deponent fuit et est publicum &c. 44. Qualiter 
veritas fuit, et est, quod Parentes predicti Maria Dagen omni alio auxilio humano destituti 
subsidiu[m] Beate [sic] Marie Virginis, ac intercessionem Ven. Patris Joannis de Britto cujus 
catechista fuerat d. Pueri Pater, implorarunt, recitatis cum ad stantibus litaniis quando Ager, 
qui multo jam tempore loquelam amiserat statim Patrem hilari vultu compellans enarravit 
sanctissima[m] Virgine[m] Cetu Angeloru[m] stipatam una cu[m] Ven. Martyre Joanni de 
Britto a dextris sibi apparuisse, et salutem a Deo impetrasse, et post unius hore interval- 
lum tumore omni evanescente, a quoque humore effluente puer liber omnino remansit prout 
Testis informati deponent, fuit et est publicu' &c. AAV, Cong. Rit., Proc. 1697, ff. 20"—21. 

27 Among the 38 lay witnesses of the 1726 inquiry, only five could sign with their names in 
Tamil (the others used a cross or a symbol); among these, four out of the five were cate- 
chists. See Aav, Cong. Rit., Proc. 1697, f. 52". Catechists in this inquiry gave their testimony 
in Portuguese, while the schoolmaster Atippan (whom we will encounter again in the next 
chapter) signed and testified in Tamil. 

28 The relationship between Mariadagen and Xiluei Naiquen is discussed in 1699 in the tes- 
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A sentence in the statement Mariadagen gave in 1726 while testifying on 
Brito’s martyrdom and miracles further stresses the engagement of this family, 
who actively sought to be associated with Brito. As soon as they knew that the 
missionary had come back to South India after his mission at the Portuguese 
royal court in 1687—1690, Mariadagen says, “my father and I went to Tala on 
the Fishery Coast, met with him [Brito], we went (back) with him to the Mar- 
avar, and we assisted him until his imprisonment, and martyrdom”?9 What this 
sentence does not say explicitly, but implies, is that the starting point of their 
journey was the Maravar. And there is no mention in Mariadagen’s statement 
that this was an official task given to them by the mission. In other words, the 
two men went to search for Brito of their own accord, and took him back to 
what will become the field of his martyrdom. In doing so, they played no small 
role in making the martyrdom happen, and Mariadagen’s testimony is a subtle 
claim to the central role he himself, and his father before him, played in those 
extraordinary events. 

Some of Brito’s catechists also appear as signatories in one of the appendixes 
to Francisco Laines’s treatise Defensio Indicarum Missionum, “In Defense of 
the Indian Missions.” Their role was to testify to the accuracy of Laines’s por- 
trayal of the Madurai mission, thus supporting an appeal against Tournon's 
decree forbidding the Malabar Rites. Their statements were collected in 1704 
together with those of some other catechists and neophytes in the mission, 
and were organized according to location and caste, thus revealing a great deal 


timony of Fr. Jodo da Costa, a Jesuit friend who had studied with Brito in Lisbon (see n. 24 
above). For an example of catechist family ties at play in Pondicherry, see Agmon, A colo- 
nial Affair, 63-69. 

29 Itake this citation from the Italian version of Mariadagen’s witness in ARSI, APG-SJ 726, 
fols. 6647-694", here 671*—672*: Avuta la notizia della sua venuta, io e mio Padre ce ne andas- 
simo fino a Tala [probably Talai, a generic village name] nella Costa di Pescaria, dove l'incon- 
trammo, accompagnandolo fino al Marava, et assistendolo poi fino alla sua carcerazione, e 
Martirio. 

30 The statements were collected in 1704, and appeared in print in Francisco Laines, Defen- 
sio Indicarvm missionvm: Madurensis, nempe Maysurensis, & Carnatensis, edita, Occasione 
Decreti ab Ill.mo D. Patriarcha Antiocheno D. Carolo Maillard de Tovrnon visitatore apos- 
tolico in Indiis Orientalibus lati; & suscepta a Francisco Laineze Societate Jesu electo Episcopo 
Meliaporensi |...] Superiorum permissu (Romae: Ex Typographia Reverendaze Camera Apos- 
tolicee, 1707), 605 ff. Laines’ book—nowadays rare, but extremely important in the context 
of the Malabar Rites controversy—was the first systematic Jesuit response to the decree of 
condemnation of the Malabar Rites, the Inter Graviores, issued by Tournon in 1704. Paolo 
Aranha argues that this book was not printed in Rome but in Lisbon; see “Discrimination 
and Integration” notes 70—71. 
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about social identities within the catechist group.*! In Anddapandy—probably 
the village of Antippatti near Madurai—we find again Arlapen (Arlapa) and 
Vedapen (Vadapa), two of Brito’s former catechists who had already left the 
Maravar in 1695 at the time of the first inquiry. Despite his relatively young 
age, Xiluei Naiquen’s son Mariadagen is also listed as a catechist in the Maravar 
region. In this list, caste is spelled out explicitly when the catechists are Brah- 
mans or Vellalas (vēfāļar), and these catechists are listed first. In other cases, 
caste can be inferred from the names and position within the list. Catechists 
with the title Nayquen (Nayakkan), for instance, were often Telugu people, 
called Vadugar, i.e., Vatakar or “Northern People,” in Jesuit sources.?? Strikingly, 
the testimonies of Dalit catechists—identified in the documents of this period 
as Parreas, from the Tamil paraiyar—were collected separately, and constitute 
a separate section in the printed book. This was coherent with one of Laines’ 
main arguments in the Defensio, namely that converting India would have been 
impossible without the Malabar Rites, which in turn implied caste separation 
and the segregation of the Parreās.3% 

That Laines asked Dalit catechists to testify for the necessity of caste seg- 
regation is a powerful reminder of the dark sides of Jesuit accommodation. 
Attempts to incorporate caste divisions into the life of the mission, central 
to the Malabar Rites controversy, challenged the analogy between European 
and Indian society, and the construction of a universal idea of humanity that 
was the basis of earlier missionary experiences.?* Accommodation in Madurai 


31  Amanuscript copy of the testimonies contained in Laines's Defensio Indicarvm missionvm 
is preserved in the Archives of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (henceforth 
ACDE) St. St. QQ 1-i (the volume is unpaginated). Like the appendix of the Defensio, the 
manuscript contains the Portuguese translation of the witnesses, originally in Tamil. It 
was presented to the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition by Jesuit Procurator Fr. Anto- 
nio Broglia Brandolini, who wanted to use it for writing his own apology of the mission, 
on 13 December 1723. This document is important because, unlike in the printed version 
in Laines's Defensio, the testimonies are here geographically divided according to their vil- 
lage, so we know the places where the different catechists were working in 1704 (and how 
many of them resided in a specific place, etc.) I use this information in the chapter. 

32 Mariyadagen himself declares his belonging to this group (casta Baddaga) in his second 
witness of 1726, in AAV Congr. Riti, Proc. 1697, fol 172". On the relationship between Jesuits 
and the Vadugars, spelled *Baddaga" in Italian or Portuguese sources, see Luis Bazou, "The 
Jesuits Meet the Vadugars— Part 1” Caritas 53, 1 (1969): 37—43; U. Paul Satyanarayana, "The 
Jesuits Meet the Vadugars— Part 2," Caritas 53, 2 (1969):105-112. 

33 For the debates regarding the Parreās in context of the Malabar Rites controversy, see 
Aranha, “Discrimination and Integration,” and Pavone, "Tra Roma e il Malabar.” 

34 X Alphonse Dupront, De l'acculturation (Vienna: F. Berger & Söhne, 1966). The reactions to 
this obstacle at the time of the controversy were varied—Laines pushed for the Church to 
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included, for instance, high walls separating the spaces intended for different 
castes in the churches of the mission.*° Besides, while Dalit converts were man- 
aged by catechists belonging to the same caste, there were no missionaries 
living among them until 1744 when the papal decree Omnium Sollicitudinum 
forbade the sacramental segregation of the Parreās. A new group of mission- 
aries was then created to work among the Dalits, but this caused enormous 
discontent among converts of higher sudra caste. As written in the annual let- 
ter of 1746-1749, “while we were living in peace with the Hindus, the Christian 
Šūdras waged such a war on the new missionaries, that the Church of these 
regions was almost entirely afflicted”36 Indeed, it seems that converts and cat- 
echists of high caste refused to interact with the new missionaries, which goes 
to show that besides the missionaries’ own understanding of caste in India, the 
catechists themselves were a corporation with strong internal fractures run- 
ning along caste lines. 

Among the groups who adopted and better navigated the new profession 
were the Vellalas, a Tamil šūdra land-owning group, also thanks to the Jesuit 
preference for high caste community leaders.?? The family records of the cat- 
echists of the southern village of Vatakkankulam offer a good example of one 
lineage of Vellalas constituting their identity in relationship with their occupa- 
tion.38 These Vellalas recognized as their ancestor Gnanapragasam (Nanappi- 
rakacam), the catechist who instructed the Nayar chieftain, Catholic convert, 


accept the fundamental differences of Indian society, other missionaries wanted reform— 
and yet whether humanity (in more recent times often termed human rights) is to be 
defined in absolute or relative terms remains an issue. 

35  Onthisissue see Paolo Aranha, "The Social and Physical Space of the Malabar Rites Con- 
troversy” in Space and Conversion in Global Perspective, eds Wietse de Boer et al. (Leiden, 
Boston: Brill, 2014), 214-232. 

36 Dum enim cum Gentilibus pacifice vivebatur, xutres christiani novis missionariis bellum 
intulerunt, quo tota fere harum Regionum Ecclesia adeo afflicta fuit [...]. Giulio Cesare 
Potenza to Franz Retz, annual letter of the year 1749 (Madurai Mission, 21 September 1750). 
ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 657—661, here 656v. 

37 Vellalas (velalar) are a prestigious, land-owning Tamil caste belonging to the šūdra var- 
nam. See Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vol. 7, 361—389; on the role of Vellalas in the making 
of Tamil geography, see Burton Stein, "Circulation and the Historical Geography of Tamil 
Country” The Journal of Asian Studies 37, 1 (1977): 7-26. 

38 The genealogies of this Vellala dynasty have been recorded in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century by Fr. Arpudam sj, A genealogical study of the Catholic Velalla fam- 
ilies at Vadakankulam (1915) (JAMP 217/463). The introduction to this work collects oral 
histories on the family, and on p. 37 we find the record of the original nuclear family 
of Gnanapragasam (also known, before conversion, as Chidambaram Pillai) and his wife 
Anandavalli. This document will be the subject of more detailed study in Chapter Six. 
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and recently canonized Tévacakayam Pillai (1712-1752).39 As in Xiluei Naya- 
quen’s case, the authority of Gnanapragasam originated from his close relation- 
ship with a saintly figure. In fact, the histories of the two men, and their self- 
fashioning strategies, are remarkably similar.^? Like Xiluei Nayaquen did for 
Brito, Gnanapragasam dared to defy the wrath of the king, in his case Marthan- 
da Varma (1705-1758) of Travancore, in order to recover the mortal remains of 
Tévacakayam—his turban and his sword—and take them back to Vatakkanku- 
lam, where they have been preserved until today.*! In this way, Gnanapragasam 
and his descendants became leaders of the village, until their authority was 
questioned and finally overthrown by another group, Christian Nadars, in the 
late nineteenth century.” Still, their story shows how in the eighteenth century 
becoming a catechist could be a powerful way to mobilize the symbolic and 
material resources of the Church, acquire local authority, and rise to leadership 
over a community. It also shows how religious identity as Catholic catechists, 
and social identity as Vellalas were constituted simultaneously at this time. This 
hints at the role that Catholicism played in the Tamil country as a resource for 
Vellalas to establish their leading role within local communities throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as Susan Bayly has argued.^? With this 


39 On Tēvacakāyam, see Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 416—452; on the hagiographic 
side, Rosario J. Narchison, Martyr Devasahayam: A Documented History (Nagercoil: Canon- 
ization Committee, 2009). The similarity between Xiluei Nayaquen and Gnanapragasam's 
stories points to modes of expressing, and capitalizing upon, Catholic holiness in these 
centuries; this is the subject of my current research project. 

40  Iusethe term “self-fashioning” in the sense introduced by Stephen Greenblatt, Renais- 
sance Self-Fashioning: From More to Shakespeare (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 2005). 

41 Although for Gnanapragasam, who lived half a century later than Xiluei Nayaquen in 
the southern part of the mission, and therefore further away from the control of colo- 
nial centers like Madras and Pondicherry, the saint in question was not a missionary but 
a fellow layman. This, combined with the relative isolation of Vatakkankulam, might be 
among the reasons why the relics of Tevacakayam survived the suppression of the Soci- 
ety, British colonialism, and independence, and are still in their original location within 
an eighteenth-century chapel. 

42 These later events have been recorded by Adrien Caussanel's manuscript account Histor- 
ical Notes on the Tinnevelly District, in two volumes (JAM? 217/397—398). The history and 
extant monuments of the Vatakkankülam Christianity are the focus of A. Civacuppira- 
maniyan, Kirittavamum catiyum. 

43 Onthe constitution of Vellala identity in the eighteenth century through conversion, see 
Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 379—419 (esp. 413-414); on Vellalas and Protestant Chris- 
tianity, Dennis Hudson, Protestant Origins in India. Tamil Evangelical Christians, 1706- 
1835 (Grand Rapids and Cambridge: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000). 
More generally, on Vellalas's claims in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, see Eugene 
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quick sketch of the social identity of the catechists in mind, it is time to turn 
to the early eighteenth century and the missionaries’ growing awareness and 
positioning in relation to this group, a process that followed from, but also fos- 
tered, self-awareness among the catechists themselves. 


3 Bringing the Spiritual Exercises to the Mission 


During the Christmas season of 1718, the Jesuit missionary Carlo Michele Ber- 
toldi gave Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises to his catechists for the first 
time at Avür, a small village within the domain of the Tontaiman of Pudukottai 
(Putukkēttai).** This is also the first time the sources record the practice of the 
exercises in the mission, even though missionaries must have done them in the 
seventeenth century too. The following year, Bertoldi reported to the General 
of the Society Michelangelo Tamburini (1648—1730) the impact of that retreat 
on his catechists and on his own morale: 


Towards the end of last year [1718], during the festivities for the Nativity 
of Our Lord, I gave (tradidi) the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius in the 
church at Āvūr to the catechists of this residence and their families, and 
to the catechists of the Maravar region. It was clearly a success: that pious 
work generated [in them] great devotion, contrition, and the intention 
of reforming their lives. For many years I had been hesitant and uncer- 
tain whether the Exercises should be given to neophytes of this kind. The 


Irschick, Dialogue and History: Constructing South India, 1795-1895 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1994), esp. 93-94; on twentieth-century processes of Vellala identity- 
making, Srilata Raman, "Who Are the Velalas? Twentieth-Century Constructions and Con- 
testations of Tamil Identity in Maraimalai Adigal (1876—1950)," in Idioms, Sacred Symbols, 
and the Articulation of Identities in South Asia, eds Kelly Pemberton and Michael Nijhawan 
(New York: Routledge, 2009), 78-95. 

44 There is no information on the practice of the Spiritual Exercises in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century internal missions of South India, even though Jesuit fathers of the 
Madurai mission must have performed them. Some observations can be found in Igna- 
cio Iparraguirre, Historia de los Ejercicios de San Ignacio, vol. 2, Desde la muerte de San 
Ignacio hasta la Promulgación del Directorio Oficial (1556—1599) (Roma: IHSI, 1955), 202— 
204. The only available study on the history of the exercises in Madurai is an article by 
Léon Besse, La Pratique des Exercices de Saint Ignace dans l'ancienne Mission du Maduré 
(Enghien: Bibliothéque des Exercices; Paris: P. Lethielleux; Reims: Action Populaire, 1910). 
This relies on the two letters written by Bertoldi in 1719 and 1720 that I also use, and when 
translating those letters from Latin, I have consulted the French translations included 
there. 
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favorable result drove away my fear, and stirred up in me the desire to pro- 
mote this salvific work, since nothing is more useful, and more effective, 
to extirpate vices and generate piety.** 


Finally convinced of the necessity to introduce the practice of the Exercises 
more widely in the mission, Bertoldi organized another retreat in 1719 in the 
church of Elakkuricci, for the catechists of different residences. Other mis- 
sionaries soon joined in his efforts. In the same year, Ignacio Cardoso (1682— 
1734) imparted the Exercises to 160 Christians at Elakkuricci, and Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi organized a retreat for 55 neophytes in his church at Vatukar- 
pēttai.** 

Even though Bertoldi simply mentions giving Ignatius' Exercises, the avail- 
able sources all suggest that the retreats he organized in 1718—1719 followed the 
model of group retreats for lay people that had become common in Europe 
by the end of the seventeenth century, and were practiced in other missions 
too.*” During these retreats, the priest led meditations inspired by Ignatius’ 
Exercises, but adapted to the needs of a secular audience.^? Yet in South India, 
the spiritual transmission implicit in the exercises, and suggested by the Latin 
verb tradere, always associated with this practice and used by Bertoldi too, was 


45 Sub fine anni transacti intra dies festus Natalis D[omiļni in hac Aurensi Ecclesia tradidi 
Exercitia Spiritualia S[ancti] P[atris] N[ostris] Ignatii Cateq[uis]tis et famulis hujus Resi- 
dļentiļa, et cateq[uist]is Resid| enti ce Maravarensis. Res è voto successit; magna enim devo- 
tione, contritione, et mutande vite propositio piu[m] opus transegere. Ad multos annos 
fluctuans, et hesitans animo fui, num traderentur hujusmodi Neophytis Excercitia Spiritu- 
alia. Felix eventus timorem abigens omnem exsuscitavit in me studiu[m] promovendi tam 
salutare ministeria, quo nihili utilius, nihil fortius extirpandis vitiis, pietatis insinuande. 
Carlo Michele Bertoldi to Michelangelo Tamburini (Aur [Avür], 16 August 1719), ARSI, Goa 
20, ff. 135—136, here 135". 

46 Ibidem. 

47 See Anna Rita Capoccia, "La casa di esercizi spirituali di Foligno (1729—1773)” AHSI 67, 133 
(1998): 161-206; and Nicolas Standaert, "The Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola in the 
China Mission of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” A HST 81, 1 (2012): 104-105. 

48  Onthe different ways of giving and receiving the Exercises, see Iparraguirre, Historia de los 
Ejercicios, vol. 2, 42—45. Jesuits developed in the seventeenth century a "light version" of 
the exercises (ejercicios leves), mostly targeting laypeople and focusing on the meditation 
topics of the first week, as recommended by Ignatius in the annotation 18; an “open ver- 
sion" (ejercicios abiertos) performed by individuals over a longer period of time, without 
interrupting their daily business; and finally, the exercises made completely and de modo 
perfecto, in four weeks and according to Ignatius's book. The choice of the type of exer- 
cises to give in each situation depended upon context; in Ipparaguirre's words (and citing 
Ignatius): "Un principio regulaba toda la actuación: el principio de la adaptación. «Segün 
que tienen edad, letras, o ingenio, se han de aplicar los ejercicios» (Ej. 18)” Ibidem, 43. 
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meant only marginally for regular lay converts. It was mostly directed to the 
catechists, to whom the missionaries also entrusted many of the spiritual and 
social responsibilities concerning the life of the mission. Many aspects of the 
diffusion of the retreats, including the spiritual literature they generated, can 
only be understood by keeping their catechist audience in mind. So, in the rest 
of the chapter we will use the biography of Bertoldi, and his trajectory in the 
Madurai mission, to map the institutional context and the Tamil locations of 
the transfer of spiritual and cultural authority from the missionaries to their 
catechists, against the backdrop of political and social life in the Tamil country 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. 

Going back to 1719, Bertoldi describes how during the first retreat the cate- 
chists meditated three times a day. Between these meditations, they were often 
overwhelmed by tears and contrition, and they would thus offer detailed con- 
fessions of their sins. According to Bertoldi, such strong emotional reactions 
were proof that God favored the practice of the exercises in Madurai, a favor 
confirmed by the fact that, after a long drought, rain finally came during the 
first retreat in 1718.49 The tone and contents of his narrative reveal an attempt 
on the part of Bertoldi to show how the Madurai mission in the early eighteenth 
century was still the community of saints envisioned by its founder Roberto 
Nobili more than a century before. This is what miracles such as the sudden 
appearance of rain were signaling—incidentally, this also alludes to the sym- 
bolic power of rain in Tamil cultural poetics. 

This spiritual community was finally becoming visible and articulating itself 
socially through the retreats, with the catechists at its center. This happened 
precisely (and conveniently) at the time when the Jesuits were under severe 
attack from Rome because of the Malabar Rites controversy, and needed to 
show proof of their apostolic efforts in South India.9? Still, there is no reason 


49 [...] nam ter per diem meditabatur cum illis ex contritione, et lachrymis, ex distinctá, et min- 
utd culparu[m] confessione, ex firmis renovande in melius vite, et usq[ue] ad mortem per- 
severandi in Dei obsequio, et timore propositis, compertuļm | est uberam extitisse fructu[m] 
in Exercitatis; licet multi essent mirum] est quam reverente silentiu[ m] servaverint, et mod- 
esté processerint, ardenterg[ue] desideraverint in virtutibus proficere. |...] Tam pium opus 
sibi gratum esse speciali favore comprobavit Deus. Cum enim exercitantes propter summam 
siccitatem atq[ue] an[n]one caritatem fame, et siti durius laborarent, magnam vim pluvie 
concessit, que in fossis arte concavatis ad plures menses restagnaret. Carlo Michele Bertoldi 
to Michelangelo Tamburini (Aur [Āvūr], 16 August 1719), ARSI, Goa 20, ff. 135-136, here 
1357”, 

50 Županov (Disputed Mission, 196) describes “utopian fragments produced by the missionar- 
ies” in the Madurai mission, which “configured the position of a very Jesuit public selfhood, 
grounded in social know-how and well equipped to assume leadership within the indige- 
nous communities of new converts.’ 
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to doubt that the experience of the retreats was transformative for the cate- 
chists, and that a great number of them attended the gatherings of 1718—1719 in 
Vatukarpéttai, Avür, and Elakkuricci out of enthusiasm. In a second letter writ- 
ten in 1720, Bertoldi describes how even larger crowds gathered in Tuticorin 
(Tūttukkuti), an important commercial town and a Catholic center on the Fish- 
ery coast, where he traveled in early 1720 to administer another month-long 
retreat.5! 

Unfortunately, we have no first-hand report regarding the exercises after 
this date. The letters written by Bertoldi and the other missionaries involved 
are not preserved in the Jesuit archives, and only the responses written by 
General Tamburini survive.5? Still, thanks to four messages penned by Tam- 
burini on September 1727 we understand that the practice of giving the exer- 
cises to large groups of catechists was soon met with opposition within the 
mission. Three of these messages were sent to Bertoldi, Beschi, and Antonio 
Riccardi (1672-1735), another Italian Jesuit who was Superior of the Madurai 
mission at the time. In the letter to Bertoldi, Tamburini expresses his con- 
cern for the burgeoning hostility against the exercises, mentioning specifically 
the troubles Beschi had to face in the course of the previous year because of 
the retreat he had organized at Elakkuricci.5? In the second letter to Beschi, 
Tamburini voices the same preoccupations, and reiterates his support of the 
missionary and of the whole enterprise.5* In the third message for Riccardi, 
the General mentions the hostility towards the exercises in the context of 
the following, bitter evaluation of the state of affairs in the Madurai mis- 
sion: 


But, much as I dread the rage of the heathen [king] and his innate hatred 
towards Christ»? I fear even more internal disorders and conflicts, and 
the opposition that has arisen against the Spiritual Exercises, thanks to 


51 Carlo Michele Bertoldi to Michelangelo Tamburini (Aur [Āvūr], 31 August 1720), ARSI, Goa 
20, ff. 141-142; a copy in Goa 20, ff. 143-144. 

52 The loss of the letters written after 1720 is noted also in Besse, La Pratique des Exercices. 
Besse, however, did not know of the extracts from Tamburini's letters, transcribed and 
organized in chronological order in the volume of the Epistole generalis regarding the 
Malabar Province in ARSI, Goa 1. 

53 Michelangelo Tamburini to Carlo Michele Bertoldi, Ans1, Goa 1, f. 54". The General 
acknowledges receipt of three letters by the missionary in 1720, 1725 and 1726, of which 
the last two are lost to us. 

54 Michelangelo Tamburini to Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi, ARSI, Goa 1, f. 53". 

55 This is likely a reference to the hostility of the Maratha rulers of Thanjavur towards the 
missionaries; see below, notes 79 and 80. 
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which so many fruits have been collected, and the neophytes have devel- 
oped a firmer stance against adversities, so that their triumph against the 
tyrant should prove more glorious. Yet in the midst of this, when their spir- 
itual nourishment has been suspended and their ill-advised pastors have 
drawn in various endeavors, how can they not fear the ultimate destruc- 
tion? Until now, I was truly happy about this mission: a zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls evidently burnt with it, and no means had been neglected 
in order to obtain it. Peace, and the harmony of souls prospered, perhaps 
to the point of generating envy in others; [...] However, the situation has 
completely changed. The souls of our members are drifting apart, and the 
‘national’ spirit begins to sneak in; how many evils have grown out of just 
one head!56 


In this letter, Tamburini identifies among the evils behind the opposition to 
the retreats the emergence of disagreements among missionaries from differ- 
ent countries. Indeed, the three men to whom he wrote these friendly letters 
were Italians, while main opponent of the practice of retreats, the Provin- 
cial of Malabar Antonio Dias (1666-1726), was Portuguese. National differ- 
ences had always been present within the Society. Historians have argued 
that throughout the seventeenth century, for instance, Italian missionaries had 
the tendency to adopt the strategy accommodation, while Portuguese Jesuits 
were often more directly involved with the Portuguese colonial enterprise.>” 
In eighteenth-century South India, this picture was further complicated by 


56 [...] at, quanvis ad Ethnici furorem, innatumq[u]e in Christum odium exhorruerim, magis 
timui a domesticiis disturbüs, ac dissidiis, atq|u]e contrarietate cómota in Exercitia Spir- 
itualia, unde tot fructus colligebantur, firmioremq|ue] in adversitatibus constantiam con- 
cipiebant Neophiti, ut gloriosiorem de tyranno reportarent triumphum: per id enim sub- 
tracto spirituali subsidio, et male consultis pastoribus in diversa studia tractis, quid ni ultima 
strages pertimescatur? Ego equidem in ista Missione bene mihi hucusq[ue] complacebam: in 
illa quippe flagrabat salutis animarum studium, nullo pretermisso medio ad eam obtinen- 
dam; vigebat ad aliorum fortasse invidiam pax, et animorum consensus; [...] Mutata vero 
modo scena, in diversas partes scinduntur sociorum animi, serpereq[ue] incipit nationalis 
spiritus: quanta ab uno capite pullulabunt mala! Michelangelo Tamburini to Antonio Ric- 
cardi, ARSI, Goa 1, f. 54-55". 

57 This distinction simplifies the complex relationship between members of the Society and 
their countries of origin, analyzed in Luke Clossey, Salvation and Globalization in the Early 
Jesuit Missions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). On the role of Portuguese 
Jesuits in the construction of the Portuguese imperial imaginaire, see Chakravarti, Empire 
of Apostles; on the different approaches of an Italian (Roberto Nobili) and a Portuguese 
missionary (Goncalo Trancoso Fernandes) to South India as a mission field, see Ines G. 
Zupanoy, "Aristocratic Analogies and Demotic Descriptions." 
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the fierce competition regarding jurisdiction over local Christians between the 
padroado missions of the Jesuits, such as the Madurai mission, the Propaganda 
Fide missions responding directly to Rome, such as the Capuchin missions in 
Pondicherry and Madras, and the Jesuit mission to the Carnatic, directly depen- 
dent on the French crown. The problem of jurisdiction was closely related to 
the question of whether accommodation was a viable strategy in South India— 
Propaganda missionaries in the Tamil region generally thought it was not, 
unlike most Jesuits, and they were quite vocal about their opinion.5® The envy 
to which Tamburini refers in this letter might indicate the hostility the Society 
was facing at that time, and the virulent attacks that member of other religious 
orders in India, especially the Capuchins, directed against the Society and its 
style of evangelization.®? All of this, he claimed, had sprung out of one “head,” 
or maybe “fundamental principle,” whose identity is not clear—but this might 
be a reference to the Malabar Rites controversy, as the root of all evils befalling 
the mission. 

Returning to the retreats, the nature of the opposition they faced is further 
clarified by the fourth letter that Tamburini wrote on the same day, addressed 
to Antonio Dias.®° Tamburini begins this letter by praising the abundant fruits 
of the exercises in Rome as well as in the Madurai mission.*! He then men- 
tions his concern after learning that Dias had released three decrees to limit 
their practice in the mission. These decrees, recapitulated in the letter, forbade 
missionaries from giving the exercises outside of their residence, giving them 
to groups of more than thirty people, and giving them to those people who 
had already taken them once.9? Tamburini orders the Provincial to suspend 


58 Even though the article by Paolo Aranha (*«Glocal» Conflicts") complicates this picture 
by showing how Capuchins in Madras also adopted accommodationist strategies towards 
the local British residents. 

59 See especially Aranha, *'Les meilleures causes embarrassent les juges." 

60 Antonio Dias (1666—1726) was twice Superior of the Madurai mission, in 1705 and 1716. 
He was also Visitor of the mission, and in this role, he spent many months at Āvūr in 
1717. Léon Besse, Catalogus Missionariorum qui in veteri Madurensi Missione laboraverunt 
(Trichinopoly: St. Joseph Industrial School Press, 1908), viii-ix. 

61  Tamburini's support of the practice of the exercises is coherent with his "forte zelo per la 
propagazione degli Esercizi spirituali" that emerges from other sources; see Capoccia, “La 
casa di esercizi," 163. 

62 ra Nullus Missionariis extra propriam Resid.am tradat exercitia spiritualia: 2.¢ qui exer- 
centur, non excedant numerum 20 aut ad sümum 30: 3. Tempore exercitatiorum denuo 
adventantes, et ad aliquot dies meditationes audiendo exercitari volentes non admittantur. 
Michelangelo Tamburini to the Fr. Provincial of Malabar [Antonio Dias], ARsı, Goa 1, 
ff. 55—56", here 55*. 
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them immediately.®* He writes that missionaries are few, and among them, 
even fewer have the strength and linguistic abilities to give the exercises; they 
should therefore be allowed to travel. Finally, he orders Dias to support the 
exercises in all possible ways.9* The issue of conflicting nationalities is never 
explicitly mentioned, but Tamburini ends his message with an appeal for har- 
mony within the mission. Tamburini was clearly displeased with Dias, as he 
would also prove to be with his successor Emanuel de Silva. The sources show 
that in 1729 he even attempted to have Bertoldi elected as the new Provincial 
of Malabar, but the attempt failed—by then, having an Italian in charge of a 
Jesuit Province under Portuguese patronage had become unviable.95 

Still, Tamburini's injunctions were effective with regard to the practice of 
retreats. In a letter written the following year, on 21 February 1728, he mentions 
learning that Dias had already retracted his decrees.96 In the same letter, he 
shares his satisfaction with the fact that Beschi's good name had been restored, 
and the missionary was finally able to go back to “the place from which he 
had been called out,’ that is the Madurai mission and more specifically the 
Ēlākkuricci residence.67 Tamburini expresses similar feelings in another let- 
ter, written on the same day to the missionary Louis Noél De Bourzes. He is 
relieved that Beschi, after having spent the previous years in the Maravar region 
to collect evidence for yet another inquiry related to Brito's process of canoniza- 
tion, had finally been reinstated and put in charge of the Elakkuricci church.58 
Besides his interest in the practice of the exercises, Tamburini's concern for 
Beschi, for his fame and well-being, is remarkable—in Chapter Three we will 
explore some of its possible causes. 

For the time being, the situation was once again favorable, and the retreats 
resumed. In the annual letter of 1730 João Vieira (b. 1695) writes that Beschi 
organized a retreat for all the catechists of the Madurai mission, and describes 
the daily activities during that retreat as follows: 


63  [.] equum duco suspendi, imo interim supersedere (nisi aliud preter dicenda gravius 
obstet) ejusmodi ordinationibus. Ibidem. 

64  [.]injungo, ut omni ope, omniq[ue] studio ubiq[ue] promoveat tam sanctum opus. Ibidem. 

65 Information about the process of electing a new Provincial of Malabar after the death of 
Emanuel de Silva (including the failed attempt to elect Bertoldi) can be found in Ans1, Goa 
1, ff. 61-63. The relationship between imperial padroado and Jesuit missions to South India 
(and especially the Madurai mission) is the focus of Chakravarti's Empire of Apostles. 

66 Michelangelo Tamburini to Manuel Machado (21 February 1728), ARSI, Goa 1, f. 58". 

67 loco, a quo evocato fuerat. Ibidem. 

68 Igo back to the documents of the 1726 inquiry in the next chapter, when investigating 
their connection with the composition of the Vetavilakkam. 
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Half of the catechists of the whole Mission, by order of the superiors, met 
at Elakkuricci for the Exercises of our holy Father St. Ignatius. This was 
not without great labor for the Father, who had composed for this pur- 
pose a skillful, elegant, and powerful book in Tamil—a language he knows 
very well—that explains in an orderly and methodic way the duties and 
obligations of the catechists, so that it was used as a spiritual reading for 
eight days. Besides, [the Father] was always and tirelessly present for the 
meditations at all hours, either joining in with a loud voice, or explaining 
something in the lecture at hand. And to sucha great labor corresponded 
a proportionate result. One man, on the fifth day of the exercises, his voice 
broken by sobbing, threw himself at the feet of the Father asking for per- 
mission to leave, because, as he himself said, he was unable to bear the 
weight of the truths that he had discovered in the meditations. In the 
end, everyone purified their soul with a general confession, to the great 
consolation of the missionary.*? 


First, this passage emphasizes once again the strong emotional responses of 


the catechists, which will go as far as triggering, as reported in a later section 


of this letter, the self-sacrifice of one of those who attended the retreat, a cer- 


tain Rayen, who died while enthusiastically curing the sick."? As we already 


noted, by the early eighteenth century, catechists were often described as shar- 


ing with the missionaries the desire of sanctification through self-sacrifice. 


These descriptions were part of the Jesuit rhetorical move to fashion their con- 


verts into saints, but clues scattered throughout the sources also point to acts of 


self-fashioning by the catechists themselves, as in the case of Xiluei Nayquen."! 


Secondly, when describing the manual used to give the exercises, Vieira is likely 
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Dimidia totius Missionis Catechistarum pars, superiorum iussu in eadem Elacurrichiensi 
ecclesia S[ancti] P[atris] N[ostris | Ignatii exercitia obivit, non sine magno Missionarii labore, 
qui, preterquam quod ad hoc ipsum ea, quam callet, Tamulice linguæ peritia, elegantia, ac 
efficacia librum composuerat, catechistarum munera, ac obligationes ita partite, ac disposite 
exponentem, ut per integros octo dies semper lectioni spirituali inserviret, horis omnibus 
tum meditationis, cum elata voce contexendo, tum lectionis, aliqua subinde explicando, 
semper adfuit indefessus. At laboris tanto par utiq[ue] fructus. Aliquis 5° exercitiorum die, 
singultibus vocem prohibentibus, ad P[atr]is pedes provolutus abeundi facultatem postula- 
bat, eo quod, ut ipse aiebat, agnitarum meditationibus veritatum ponderi ferendo jam esset 
impar. Omnes denique cum maxima Missionarii consolatione generali confessione animam 
expiarunt. Joao Vieira to Franz Retz (Calpaleam [Kalpalaiyam], 18 June 1731), ARSI, Goa 54, 
ff. 589-596, here 592”. 

Ibidem. 

On the relationship between Jesuits and their converts’ saintly self-fashioning, see Zupa- 
nov, Disputed Mission, 195-236. 
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referring to the Vetiyarolukkam, a book written by Beschi that we will explore 
in the next chapter. For our purposes here, simply note how meditations hap- 
pened through reading aloud. The catechists who attended these retreats were 
expected to have a certain familiarity with literary Tamil, which would allow 
them to read—mostly in group lessons, such as the one described here, but 
likely in private too—the complex and abundant Catholic literature written by 
this time for their edification. 

The importance of nurturing literacy and even a certain amount of literary 
refinement among the catechists emerges clearly in the annual letter of 1731, 
compiled by Beschi. In this letter, the Jesuit laments that few catechists in the 
mission could master the intricacies of literary Tamil. In order to remedy this 
situation, in the 1730 he opened at Elakkuricci a school of classical Tamil, in 
which the practice of the Spiritual Exercises was paired with rhetorical train- 
ing.”? That Tamil literature and erudition could help the spread of Christianity, 
as Beschi states almost nonchalantly in this letter, is not a straightforward point. 
Chapters Three and Four will be devoted to exploring the exegetical strategies 
that allowed this conception to emerge. For now, we should note that this is the 
first and last time Beschi mentions his school of classical Tamil, and also the last 
time Jesuit letters openly discuss the practice of the Spiritual Exercises in the 
Madurai mission. The great political and social unrest of the 1730s and early 
4os in the Tiruchirappalli and Thanjavur areas, paired with the acute phases 
of the Malabar Rites controversy, changed the focus of the missionaries’ cor- 
respondence. It is not unlikely that the classical Tamil school continued until 
1742, when Beschi left Elakkuricci for Tiruchirappalli, but Jesuit sources do not 
mention whether any of these practices and institutions—the Exercises, the 
retreats, or the school—continued and spread independently from missionar- 
ies and their efforts. Mapping the circulation of the texts written in this context 
might be our only way of addressing this question, a strategy we will explore in 
Chapter Six. In the meantime, the next paragraphs will be devoted to teasing 
out the articulation of this training project in the 1720s, and its locations. 


72 Cumveró hujus in discipline studio ipse pluribus consumptis annis, non litteratus quidem, 
sed litterator videar, me tamulico gymnasio preficiunt [...] sub finem, pijis Sancti Ignatij 
exercitationibus exsecuti, divinis humanisque disciplinis veluti duplici armaturá fortium 
muniti, dimissi sunt. Costanzo Beschi to the General of the Society (Madurai Mission, 
4 September 1732), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 597—602, here 600. We will reflect further on the 
school, and on this passage by Beschi, in Chapter Three. 
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Many Jesuits contributed to the success of the retreats in the 1720s and early 
308, but the soul of the project was Carlo Michele Bertoldi. This missionary has 
received little attention so far, probably because the sources about his life are 
sparse. Yet they suggest a trajectory that would lead him to become the pro- 
moter of new forms of catechist training in Madurai. Born in Valperga, a small 
town outside Torino, Bertoldi spent his formative years in the Jesuit Province 
of Milan in northern Italy (Provincia Mediolanensis). He joined the Society of 
Jesus in 1682 at the age of twenty, and in 1684 we find him in Genova working 
as a catechist in the galleys, probably among convicted criminals sentenced to 
work at the oar. Two years later he was still in Genova, but in charge of the cat- 
echesis in the Church of St. Sixtus. Even after moving to Nice to continue his 
studies, he was tasked to teach the catechism to the young disciples of the Jesuit 
College. Thus, from the beginning of his career within the Society, Bertoldi's 
role—maybe even his vocation—was to teach the catechism rather than to 
work as a professor of Latin or rhetoric, as many of his companions did.” 

In 1691, Bertoldi was still studying in Nice, but the following year he moved 
to the Brera College in Milan, where he stayed until his departure for India. It 
is not clear what his occupation was in Milan—oddly even though he is listed 
among the Jesuits residing there, his profile is nowhere to be found in the Cat- 
alogi breves nor in the triennales for those years.”* In 1693, he expressed for the 
first time to General Tirso Gonzales (1624—1705) the desire to become a mis- 
sionary with a letter that contains many tropes of the indipete genre. Bertoldi 
had probably had the occasion to hear stories about the Indies while in Genova, 
since it was from that city that many missionaries embarked from Italy towards 
Lisbon, and from there to Asia. In 1693 he confessed that he had been nurturing 
his missionary vocation for many years, and could not restrain anymore from 
expressing his wish that, paraphrasing Ignatius's Exercises, “when the time of 
my death will arrive, I will be able to look back and count many years spent 
for the love of God, the salvation of the souls and the glory of the Society in 
the missions of the Indies, where my thoughts fly, and lives my desire””5 For 


73 Information from ARSI, Med., 3 and 4, Cat. Brev. Provincie Mediolanensis. 

74 This is remarkable, because these catalogs included even the most unremarkable young 
Jesuits, and suggests (to me at least) that his status within the Society might have been 
unclear during those years. 

75 Dio voglia ch'io possa in punto di morte contare molti anni di vita spesi per amore di Dio, e 
per salute dell Anime, e per gloria della Comp|[agni]a nelle missioni dell'Indie dove volo col 
pensiero, vivo col desiderio. ARSI, F.G. Indipete, n. 521. This passage is a rephrasing of the 
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some time, Gonzales avoided giving a clear answer—missionaries were care- 
fully selected among the many Jesuits wishing for the Indies—but eventually 
gave his approval. The two men had a final exchange of letters in September 
1696, while Bertoldi was waiting to leave from Genova for the mission, and Gon- 
zales granted him permission to recite the offices of the Blessed Sacrament and 
Immaculate conception outside Advent and Lent times once in India.”% 

Bertoldi reached Goa in 1697 at the relatively old age of 37. After spending 
two years on the Fishery Coast working among staunch Catholic Parava fish- 
ermen, a common practice to acquaint newcomers with the Tamil context, he 
entered the Madurai mission in 1699. The surviving annual letters have little 
to say about his first years in the mission. He is mentioned for the first time 
in the catalog of 1705, where he is listed among the missionaries ready to take 
up administrative roles.”” A few years later, in the annual letter of 1708, Anto- 
nio Dias describes him as already in charge of the Avür residence, where he 
would spend most of his life, and Superior of the mission.”% Yet Bertoldi's ini- 
tial years were marked by two extraordinary events, both of them the result of 
deep errors of judgment that would affect the relationship between the Jesuit 
mission and the Church for years to come. The name of Bertoldi surfaces in the 
documents relating to both these circumstances. 

The first was the death of a Jesuit missionary, Joáo Carvalho, in the prisons 
of Thanjavur. In 1701, less than two years after joining the Madurai mission, 
Bertoldi was one among three Jesuits captured in Thanjavur and held prisoners 
by the Maratha king Šahājī (r. 16841712)? The reasons for this imprisonment 


fourth rule for the distribution of the alms in the Spiritual Exercises: "[341] The Fourth: 
Imagining how I will find myself on judgment day, I will think well how at that time I will 
wish that I had carried out this office and duty of my ministry [...]" Ignatius de Loyola, 
The Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works, ed. George E. Ganss (New York and Mahwah: 
Paulist Press, 1991), 208. I thank Pierre-Antoine Fabre, who alerted me to this reference. 

76 Tirso Gonzales to Carlo Michele Bertoldi (10 September 1696), in ARs1, Med. 38, f. 127". 

77 The catalogs of the Malabar Province (from the catalogus primus to the quintus) for the 
year 1705 are in ARSI Goa 29, ff. 161-169. 

78 Antonio Dias to Michelangelo Tamburini (Madurai, 20 July 1709), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 484'— 
494. 

79  Thehostility of the Maratha kings toward the mission became a topos of missionary letters 
from the early eighteenth century onwards, and was mirrored by the criticism and com- 
plaints of the missionaries against the Thanjavur rulers. King Ekoji 1 [Ekoji] (b. 1629), the 
first Maratha ruler, was depicted a tyrant (he tyranno, que né com D|e]os nem com os homes 
tem lealdade) only concerned with accumulating money. See André Freire to F.G. Gio- 
vanni Paolo Oliva, Annua da missam de Madurey dos annos 1679 680 e 682 (Cattur [Kāttūr], 
25 February 1682), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 401-414, here f. 401". His successor Shahaji [Sahaji] (r. 
1684-1712) was equally despised, but missionaries also noticed, although scornfully, his 
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are not clear. According to the missionaries, it was simply the response to an 
aggressive anti-Hindu play performed by local Christians in Thanjavur, which 
irritated the king.8? According to other sources, including the diaries of the 
Venetian self-made doctor and Pondicherry resident Nicolo Manucci (1638- 
1717), the persecution had both deep origins and proximate causes. Among the 
deep origins, Manucci lists several offenses that French Jesuits had perpetrated 
against their Brahmin neighbors in Pondicherry. Offended, those Brahmans 
retaliated by asking to their relatives and acquaintances in Thanjavur to ill- 
dispose the Maratha king towards the missionaries working there.*! Among the 
three contingent causes identified by Manucci, the most striking is “an impru- 
dent act of one of the reverend Jesuit fathers’ native catechists. [...] The cate- 
chist made so bold as to say several times in addressing the Hindu crowd, that 
the father whom they saw and heard speaking their language was the brother 
of, and of the same Society as, the Brahman priests of the Christians who dwelt 
at Tanjor, and consequently those referred to were this one’s brothers, members 
of one and the same body or company. Thus they (the Tanjor fathers) must be 
Pariahs, for he (the Pondicherry Jesuit), of whom he spoke was reputed such in 
the minds of these peoples.”$? 

The Jesuit explanation and Manucci's analysis point to two different dimen- 
sions of the mission. In the first case, the emphasis is on the enthusiasm of 
local converts, and on the strength of popular forms of Catholicism. Manucci, 
on the other hand, highlights the difficulty for the missionaries to control their 
closer collaborators, their catechists. The independence and power of these 
men appear as one of the pitfalls of Jesuit accommodation. In this case, they 
made it impossible for the missionaries to manage their multiple identities, 


passion for the arts: Shahaji gasta o tempo, não sô dedia mas grande parte da noite em ver 
danças, e ouvir des cantes de molheres |...] Francisco Laynes to F.G. Tirso González, Carta 
annua da missão de Maduré do anno de 1701, AJ PF, Fond Brotier, vol. 79, ff. 80—88, here 82". 

80 Speak about this imprisonment letters and reports by Francisco Laines (ARSI, Goa 53, 
ff. 18-19), Simão Carvalho (AnRs1, Goa 49, ff. 260-264) and Antonio de Barros. See also 
Johnzacharias Anthonysamy, "The Foundation of Christianity in the Nayak and Maratha 
Kingdom of Thanjavur and the Formation of the Diocese of Thanjavur" (PhD diss., Ponti- 
ficia Università della Santa Croce, 2013), 170-171. 

81 One (partial) account of the causes of the 1701 persecution is Nicoló Manucci, Storia do 
Mogor, or Mogul India 1653-1708, vol. 3, transl. William Irvine (London: John Murray, 1919), 
309-333. According to Manucci the Thanjavur persecution was connected with the ongo- 
ing hostilities between Brahmans and Jesuits in Pondicherry. The responsibility lay mostly 
with the Jesuits and their methods of evangelization, which Manucci wittily but harshly 
criticized; he was, after all, a good friend of the Capuchins in Pondicherry. 

82 Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 319-320. 
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and their political and social ties with colonial as well as local powers in South 
India. In other words, Manucci interpreted the persecution as the result of 
a glitch in the carefully woven fabric of Jesuit missionary identities, which 
included their conflicting roles as staunchly anti-Brahman in the French colony 
of Pondicherry, and as Indian holy men in the Tamil inland.5? Unsurprisingly, 
the Jesuits chose to mention the first reason when writing to their superior in 
Rome. Whatever might be the causes of the arrest, Bertoldi was soon released. 
His fellow missionary José Carvalho, on the other hand, died in prison in 1701. 
From that moment onward, it was difficult for the missionaries to enter and 
evangelize in the kingdom, and especially in the city of Thanjavur. 

The second event was the publication of the decree of condemnation of the 
Malabar Rites. In 1703, not long after being released from the Thanjavur pris- 
ons, Bertoldi was chosen by Laines, the Superior of the mission, to travel to 
Pondicherry in order to welcome the Apostolic Legate and Patriarch of Anti- 
och Carlo Tomaso Maillard de Tournon (1668-1710), entrusted by the Holy See 
to inspect the Asian missions and contribute to the solution of the Chinese 
Rites. Bertoldi was selected because he already knew Tournon, probably from 
his time at the Jesuit College in Nice.%* In June 1704, before leaving for China, 
Tournon issued the decree Inter Graviores, forbidding many of the accommo- 
dated practices adopted by the Jesuits in Madurai, including the use of ashes, 
ritual baths, and the sacramental segregation of the Dalits. Shockingly, Bertoldi 
figured as one of Tournon's main informants.95 In other words, a missionary 
who practiced accommodation, like most of the Jesuits in Madurai, became 
an authoritative, although unintentional, source of condemnation of the Jesuit 
accommodationist mission. This was clearly a scandal, and Jesuit documents 
written in response to the Inter Graviores always tried to downplay the impor- 
tance of Bertoldi’s conversations with Tournon, and to stress his ignorance of 
the country. Still, the list of the sources used by Tournon for the elaboration 


83 On the role of the Jesuits in Pondicherry, see Agmon, A Colonial Affair. 

84 . Giorgiodell'Oro, “«Oh quanti mostri si trovano in questo nuovo Mondo venuti d'Europal». 
Vita e vicissitudini di un ecclesiastico piemontese tra Roma e Cina: Carlo Tommaso Mail- 
lard de Tournon (1668—1710)” Annali di storia moderna e contemporanea 1v, 4 (1998): 305— 
335. 

85 The text of the Inter Graviores was included in the papal bull of condemnation of the 
Malabar Rites, Omnium Sollicitudinum, first issued in 1744; and reprinted several times, 
including in the Bullarium of Pope Benedict xiv, Benedicti xiv Pont[ifex] Opt[imus] 
Max[imus] olim Prosperi Cardinalis De Lambertinis, Bullarium. Tom. 1, in quo continen- 
tur Constitutiones, Epistolae etc. editae ad initio pontificatus usque ad annum MDCCXLVI 
(Prati: in Typographia Aldina, 1845), 422—425, here 422. 
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of his decree clearly includes a ten-page statement signed by Bertoldi. The 
contents of the statements are unknown, since the dossier on which Tournon 
prepared the Inter Graviores has not been found (we only have the index of 
the volume as it existed in the eighteenth century).% Yet there is no doubt 
that Bertoldi, albeit unwillingly, contributed to shaping Tournon’s vision of the 
Madurai mission.87 

By condemning the practice of accommodation, the publication of the Inter 
Graviores shook the foundations of the mission. Jesuits tried for decades to 
have it revoked, before it was eventually confirmed by Pope Benedict xiv with 
the bull Omnium Sollicitudinum in 1744. Among the immediate and most vocal 
opponents of Tournon's decree was Francisco Laines, the Superior of the mis- 
sion. Laines wrote his lengthy treatise, the Defensio Indicarum Missionum, pre- 
cisely in response to the Inter Graviores. In the book, Laines lamented that 
Tournon relied on untrustworthy sources, among them Bertoldi, who had spent 
only three years in the mission and could not possibly understand India very 
well after such a short time!®* In support of this view, in August 1704—only 
two months after the publication of the Inter Graviores—Bertoldi was asked 
to testify along with other missionaries in Madurai against Tournon, and in 
favor of Laines' analysis of the strategies necessary for the mission. These wit- 
nesses were annexed to the Defensio, together with the sworn statements of 
the catechists. But can a ten-page report be canceled by a short statement, 


86 The inventory of the documents used by Tournon to write the Inter Graviores, including 
the statement by Bertoldi, can be found in APF, sc, Indie Orientali e Cina, Miscellanea 67. 
I thank Paolo Aranha for this reference. 

87  Anew piece of evidence on the interaction between Bertoldi and Tournon was recently 
brought to my attention. It is a petition presented by Bertoldi to Tournon, concerning 
precisely some of the adapted rites missionaries were compelled to introduce in South 
India. Among Bertoldi's requests in this petition, the most striking one is perhaps that of 
burning the bodies of dead Christians (cremandi defunctorum cadavera), thus following 
the Hindu tradition; Biblioteca Casanatense di Roma (henceforth BCR), Ms. 1634, f. 1". It 
is not clear how this request related to the concession obtained by Roberto Nobili half 
a century earlier to burn the bodies of his Brahman followers (on this issue see Aranha, 
“Les meilleures causes,” 264 ff.). Still, the text of this petition points to the fact that when 
Bertoldi met Tournon in 1704, he did so as the representative of the accommodationist 
mission. 

88 . Eduobus Missionariis a sua Excellentia appellatis, unus nempe P. Carolus Michael Bertoldus 
nondum tribus annis in Missione versatus erat; & licet eo tempore non exiguam illarum ter- 
rarum notitiam pro sua sagacitate adeptus esset, dubium nullum est, quin adhuc maiorem 
deinde comparaturus fit; Missus Puducherium fuerat, non ad res Missionum exponendas, 
sed ad salutandum nomine Provincie Malabarice Illustriss imum] Patriarcham, cui igno- 
tus non erat. Laines, Defensio Indicarvm missionvm, 273. 
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and dismissed as a misunderstanding? Until the dossier of the Inter Graviores 
reemerges, questions such as what Bertoldi said to Tournon, or how that con- 
tributed to the elaboration of the Inter Graviores, have no real answer. Yet it 
seems significant that among all the witnesses in the Defensio, Bertoldi’s state- 
ment is the only one that includes a strong conditional clause: “The rites and 
customs under examination,” he swore, “are indeed necessary, considering the 
current state of things."*? 

So, we have a man, used to laboring as a catechist among convicts and young 
noblemen alike, who immediately upon joining the mission was thrown first 
into prison, and then into the hands of a Curial prelate like Tournon. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine that he might have been at a loss, and unable to manage either 
situation. Still, after the complaints that he probably shared with Tournon, he 
kept worrying about his faux pas, and never raised his voice again. He spent the 
rest of his life in remote residences of the Madurai mission, where he found the 
sufferings his young exalted self yearned for, if we can trust a letter he wrote to 
Tamburini in 1719 that describes the horrible living conditions of missionaries 
and their converts after a famine in the Thanjavur region.?? Notwithstanding 
his initial faux pas, Bertoldi cultivated a good relationship with Tamburini, who 
entrusted him with administrative roles over the years—he was Visitor and 
Superior of the mission at least twice, in 1708 and 1718. He dedicated most of 
his efforts in the late 1710s and in the 1720s to the educational project of the 
retreats, in continuity with his activities in Italy?! He was in charge of the Avür 
residence for more than twenty years, and became known as Nanappirakàca 
Cuvami, the name by which converts and catechists always referred to him in 
the 1726 inquiry for Brito's canonization.?? 

With age came respect and fame of holiness, and the annual letter of 1728 
reports that he often performed miraculous healing by the imposition of his 
hands, thus winning the veneration of local Christians. During the last years of 
his life, Bertoldi became weak and almost blind, and from the 1730s onwards 


89  [..]affirmo, & iuro in verbo Sacerdotis, predictos mores, & ritus, considerato statu rerum 
presentium, esse valde necessarios, cum ad conservandam rem Christianam, tum ad con- 
versionem Gentilium [...] Testimony of Bertoldi in Laines, Defensio Indicarvm missionvm, 
601. 

go Carlo Michele Bertoldi to Michelangelo Tamburini (Aur [Āvūr], 16 Agosto 1719), ARSI Goa 
20, ff. 135-136. 

91  Heisdescribed in the catalogs as having a talent for teaching the catechists: ad Neophytos 
Madurensis excolandos non vulgari talento pollet, in the Catalogus 2.us Sociorum Provincie 
Malabarice anno Domini 1718, ARSI Goa 29, ff. 189—190, here 189". 

92 See AAV, Cong. Rit. Proc. 1697. 
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FIGURE 3 Map of the towns and villages of the Madurai mission along the Kaveri (18th century) 


he needed the assistance of another missionary to manage his residence. Gio- 
vanni Battista Buttari (1707-1757) helped him during his final years, and took 
charge of Avür after Bertoldi died on 10 March 1740.9? 


5 Missionary Strategies and Tamil Locations 


Even though Bertoldi traveled widely in the mission to impart the exercises, 
the main center for the retreats was his residence at Avür. It was at Avür and 
in the nearby villages in the Kaveri region, Elakkuricci and Vatukarpéttai, that 
missionaries developed this spiritual practice into a method for training their 
catechists (Figure 3). What exactly made these locations, all of them old mis- 
sionary stations, appear to be ideal centers for the development of this train- 
ing? Dwelling on this question offers the opportunity to consider the role of the 
mission, its institutions and members, in the natural, social and political land- 
scape of the Tamil country in the eighteenth century and beyond. Any attempt 
to study a process of localization cannot be separated from understanding, if 
possible, imagining, the historical locations that were the scene of this process. 
So, why and how did a remote hamlet such as Avür—located twenty kilometers 


93  Bertoldi's death notice is in ARSI, Goa 29, f. 242". 
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south of Tirucchirappalli towards Pudukkottai, in the arid territories mostly 
inhabited by kallars—become a center of Tamil Catholicism at the turn of the 
eighteenth century? 

Some sources claim that it all began in in the seventeenth century, when the 
area was under the jurisdiction of the palayakkarar of Pērāmbūr-Kattalūr, in 
turn dependent on the Nayakas of Madurai.% These rulers first granted Roberto 
Nobili the possibility of evangelizing in the village.” Yet during the second half 
of the century Avür was abandoned, if we are to believe the report of Manuel 
Rodrigues, then in charge of the residence of Kāntaļūr. He wrote in the annual 
letter of 1682 that, when passing briefly through Avür, he had to leave almost 
immediately due to the hostility of local kal[ars, strongly averse to missionaries 
and to Christians in general.?6 The situation began to change in the 1690s, and 
definitely improved when the Nayaka ruler Vijayaranka Cokkanata (r. 1706— 
1732) ascended to power after the death of Queen Mankammal (r. 1689—1705). 
He donated vast territories under his jurisdiction to the Tontaiman of Pudukot- 
tai, who was then expanding and solidifying his power, and among these terri- 
tories was Avür, which remained under the mostly benevolent jurisdiction of 
the Tontaiman well into the eighteenth century?" 

The French Jean-Venance Bouchet (1655-1732) was one of the first mission- 
aries to be based at Avür, from 1696 until he was transferred to the Carnatic 
mission in 1702. He brought to the village the statue of Mary that is still vener- 
ated today, and built for her one of the few stone churches of the mission, thus 
sanctioning the role of this otherwise remote hamlet as one of the main cen- 
ters of Catholicism in the area.?? He also composed several devotional books in 


94 The pāļaiyakkārars, also known in English as poligars, are the little kings who shared the 
rule over the Tamil country after the dissolution of the Vijayanagara empire in the sev- 
enteenth century, until the British conquest of 1800. This political régime is the subject 
of Nicholas Dirks, The Hollow Crown: Ethnohistory of an Indian Kingdom (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1993); for an historical overview, see esp. 19-107. 

95 K.R. Venkatarama Ayyar, A Manual of the Pudukottai State. Volume 11, Part 11 (Pudukottai: 
Sri Brihadamba State Press, 1944), 1020. 

96 Annua da missao de Madurey do anni de 1682 pera o nosso R.P. Geral, André Freyre to the 
General of the Society (Varugapatti [Vatukarpettai], 14 May 1683), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 415"— 
432". 

97  OnVijayaranga Cokkanata, see R. Sathianathayer, Tamilaham in the 17th Century (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1956). The donation of the territories to the Tontaiman is mentioned 
in the annual letter of 1708 (ARs1, Goa 54, ff. 4847-494"). Tontaiman was the name of the 
dynasty which ruled over the small kingdom of Pudukottai from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century; they are the focus of Nicholas Dirks's The Hollow Crown. 

98 On Bouchet, see Francis Xavier Clooney, Fr. Bouchet’s India, and Ines G. Zupanov, "La 
science et la démonologie. Les missions des Jésuites francais en Inde (xvitie siécle),” in 
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Tamil, which might have inspired Bertoldi to follow in his footsteps.?? The latter 
arrived in the village immediately after Bouchet, and from that time onwards 
resided at Avür for almost forty years, notwithstanding his frequent travels. In 
Avür, he survived droughts and famines, and the frequent passages of the sol- 
diers mobilized by the campaigns of the Nayakas and Maratha rulers in those 
decades. He cultivated a good relationship with the Tontaiman, so much so that 
in 1713 Irakunata Raya Tontaiman (1686-1730) gave him permission to move 
freely around his territories.1°° A few years later, after a passing army destroyed 
the old church, the center of the village was moved from old to new Āvūr, 
roughly a kilometer south of the original location, where Bertoldi's successor 
would build the stone church that survives there until today. By the late 1720s, 
Christians from all over the mission would travel to Avür to receive the sacra- 
ment of Penance, and thanks to Bertoldi's presence the village went from an 
isolated hamlet to being one of the spiritual and administrative centers of the 
mission in the early eighteenth century.!?! Besides, Avür was only two and a 


Missions d'évangélisation et circulation des savoirs (xVIe-XVIIIe siècle), ed. Charlotte de 
Castelnau-L Estoile et al. (Madrid: Collection de la Casa de Velazquez, 2011), 401-421. On 
the church Bouchet built at Avür, see Niekamp, Histoire de la Mission Danoise, vol. 1, 216— 
217: La plus considérable, qui est bátie à Aür, est de figure octogone; elle a une porte à chaque 
face; elle est décorée d'un magnifique Autel, situé à peu prés au milieu de la nef. Au-dessus de 
l'Autel est placée une statue d'environ trois piés de haut, qui represente l'image de là Vierge 
Marie: & plus bas, d'un cóté est l'image de St. Ignace de Loyola; de l'autre cóté est l'image 
de St. Xavier: Vis-à-vis la statue de la Vierge il y a une lampe qui brüle jour & nuit. Ceux qui 
viennent de loin pour faire leur dévotion prennent de cette huile & en emportent dans leurs 
maisons, dans la pensée que cette huile a une vertu miraculeuse & surnaturelle [...] 

99 Some devotional works in Tamil attributed to Bouchet—Tarma natakkai, Nalla maranam, 
Nana caīcīvi, etc.—have been published by S. Rajamanickam, on the base of paper 
manuscripts in the JAMP (see the Bibliography). However, they have never been trans- 
lated nor critically analyzed. 

100 The Pudukottai State Manual tells that the Tontaiman “granted a charter to the Father 
at Āvūr promising Christian debtors that sought refuge in the Church there freedom 
from arrest.” K.R. Venkatarama Ayyar, A Manual of the Pudukottai State Volume 11, Part 1 
(Pudukottai: Sri Brihadamba State Press, 1940), 765—766. The patent is mentioned in Louis 
Noël de Bourzes to Michelangelo Tamburini, Littere Annue Missionis Madurensis anni 
1713 (Madurai mission, 25 July 1714), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 5167-541". An anecdote on the conver- 
sion of Maturanayakam Pillai, the ancestor of famous novelist Vetanayakam Pillai (1826— 
1889), throws partial light on Avür's fame in the eighteenth century. After suffering from 
rheumatic pains for several days, the god Ayyanar appeared to Maturanayakam ina dream, 
and advised him to go to Āvūr. He did so, prayed in the village church, and talked with 
the missionary there (either Bertoldi or one of his successors) who helped him to relieve 
his pain. Positively impressed by the efficacy of Catholicism, Maturanayakam converted 
(Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 171-172). 

101 As emerges from the documents of the 1726 inquiry on Brito, preserved in AAV, many cat- 
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half days by foot from the Jesuit residences in the Maravar region. So, during 
the decades immediately after the martyrdom of João de Brito, when the socio- 
political situation in the Maravar was hostile to the missionaries, it served as an 
administrative center for that region too.102 

The importance of this village within the mission, combined with its isola- 
tion, contributed to preserve local Catholic architecture and monuments dur- 
ing the times of turmoil and war in the eighteenth century and beyond. The 
location of old Avür, where Bouchet had erected his church and where Bertoldi 
initially resided, is still marked by a graveyard with the tombs of five Jesuits, 
nowadays surrounded by paddy fields. Locals claim that the very first Jesuit 
priest of Āvūr, Fr. Luis de Mello, is buried there. At the center of new Āvūr is the 
church built in the mid-eighteenth century by Fr. Tommasini and Fr. Homem, 
Bertoldi's successors, and inside this building is the much-venerated statue of 
Periyanayaki mata, installed at Avür by Bouchet and, according to local folk- 
lore, named Periyanayaki by Costanzo Beschi himself.!°3 In front of the church, 
safely stored within a tall stone building, is probably the most ancient, and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful Christian ritual chariot (ter) of Tamil Nadu (Figure 4). 
This was built in the mid-eighteenth century, and later enriched with intricate 
wooden decorations representing the fight of angels and demons when, after 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus, the Parish of Avür was administered 
by a so-called “Goan priest" Periya Rayappa (in charge from 1798 to 1818).104 
Finally, not too far away from the church is the cemetery called Nantavanam, 
where nine priests are buried, including Bertoldi and his successors Homen 


echists as well as regular Christians traveled to Āvūr annually to receive the sacrament of 
penance from Bertoldi, aka Nanappirakaca Cuvami. 

102 The close distance and ease of travel between Āvūr and the Maravar region emerge in var- 
ious private letters of Fr. Giovanni Battista Buttari to his brothers and sisters, preserved in 
ARSI, Op. NN. 128 1-11. 

103 Local stories and a description of the monuments still standing at Āvūr are collected in 
two publications by Antoni Tivotta, one in English and one in Tamil, printed and available 
in loco: Āvūr kévil carittiram, and The History of Avoor Parish, The Ancient Mission Station. 
The veneration of Mary as Periyanayaki is particularly connected to Beschi, at least in pop- 
ular culture; the church of Konankuppam is dedicated to Periyanayaki and people claim 
that the statue now inside the church was brought to the village by Beschi himself (more 
on this legend in the next chapter, in connection with Elakkuricci). 

104 This information, contained in the two pamphlets cited in the previous footnote, is 
derived from the palm-leaf historical records of this church, which I could not access but 
must still be in the possession of the Parish priest and the parishioners at Avür. These 
manuscript sources are cited in Léon Besse, La Mission du Maduré. Historique de ses Pan- 
gous (Trichinopoly: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1914), 95-117. The ter, and the 
chariot procession at Àvür have been studied inJoanne Punzo Waghorne, "Chariots of the 
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FIGURE 4 Detail of the decorations on the chariot (tēr) at Āvūr 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 


and Buttari. Their tombs are in fact mandapa structures, and represent one of 
the few still-standing examples of the Dravidian style of architecture applied 
to Catholic religious buildings (Figure 5). They are simple, but together with 
a small number of other buildings in the same style, let us infer that Catholic 
architecture in the eighteenth century was at least partially adapted to the local 
context of the mission. The catechists would walk along these dusty streets, dot- 
ted with humble monuments in the shade of tall trees, during the breaks from 
the spiritual exercises that would prepare them to go and preach in the other 
villages of the Tamil country, to make them into many other Avürs. 

Less central to the administrative life of the mission, the villages of Elak- 
kuricci and Vatukarpéttai, where Bertoldi’s collaborators, especially Beschi, 
organized retreats starting from 1719, were equally important Catholic centers. 
In the period under consideration these three locations—Avur, Elakkuricci, 
and Vatukarpettai—shared some features that made them ideal for hosting 
the retreats for the catechists. First, they were safe spaces where missionar- 
ies enjoyed a certain amount of protection from local rulers, the Tontaiman of 


God/s: Riding the Line between Hindu and Christian," in Popular Christianity in India: Rit- 
ing between the Lines, eds Selva J. Raj and Corinne G. Dempsey (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 2002), 11-38. 
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FIGURE 5 Thetomb where Bertoldi is allegedly buried in the Nantavanam cemetery at Āvūr 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 


Pudukottai and the palayakkarar of Ariyalür, directly ruling over Elakkuricci.!05 
This was partially the result of a larger policy of mild support to the missionar- 
ies that characterized the Nayakas of Madurai, by then residing at Tiruchirap- 
palli, under whose jurisdiction these two local kings were ultimately placed.!06 
Indeed, in Madurai Nayaka territories, churches were able in the course of 
the seventeenth century to enter local networks of patronage, and we know 
from the annual catalogs that by the end of the century many local missions 
and residences survived financially largely on the basis of donations from 
local Christians and non-Christians alike.!?? In other words, Christians were 


105 The pāļaiyakkārar of Ariyalur certainly patronized poets in the nineteenth century (see 
Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 131-132); but the role of this small court in the 
eighteenth century is not well known. Some information on this small kingdom can be 
found in the account of the Utaiyarpalayam ruler in A. Vadivelu, The Aristocracy of South- 
ern India, vol. 2 (Delhi: Mittal Publications, 1984), 195-243. 

106 It might be appropriate to recall here that it was the Madurai Nāyaka Krisnappa 11 who 
in 1595 first invited the Jesuits to establish a mission at his court, then still in Madurai. 
From that moment onwards, and notwithstanding occasional conflicts, these rulers were 
generally more favorable to Jesuits than other local dynasties, especially the Bhonsle of 
Thanjavur, who were extremely hostile to Christianity and its colonial implications in the 
eighteenth century. 

107 There are three locations where these donations were recorded, following Tamil usages, 
on stones or copper plates: Elakkuricci, Kamanayakkanpatti and Carukani. Augustine 
Sauliére, in Red Sand, 485, mentions that the church at Oriyür was also given to the 
missionaries as a carvamāniyam. I analyze the Elakkuricci donation in the next chap- 
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established social players in those regions, and the catechists were relatively 
safe to meet and work there. 

These villages were further located close to the border of the Thanjavur 
kingdom, which after 1715 was completely inaccessible to missionaries due 
to the hostility of the Maratha kings.!0° As a result, the city and the sur- 
rounding region were evangelized solely by catechists. Supporting and con- 
trolling the Christians of that region thus became critical, even more so after 
the establishment in 1706 of the first Lutheran mission in the coastal town 
of Tarankampati, better known as Tranquebar, in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Soon after Bartholomāus Ziegenbalg (1682-1719) and his fellow mission- 
ary Heinrich Plütschau (1676—1752) reached the town, they began to preach 
and convert precisely in the territories of the Thanjavur kingdom, with the 
help of a large number of catechists and collaborators they recruited over the 
years. Ziegenbalg had already opened a school for his catechists in Tranque- 
bar in 1716, and even though we do not know the curriculum and organiza- 
tion of this school, it seems hardly a coincidence that Jesuits began organiz- 
ing their retreats less than two years afterwards.!?? The competition between 
Jesuits and Lutherans was aggravated by the fact that the main conversion 
target of Lutheran missionaries and catechists was, at least in the beginning, 
Tamil Catholics. Even the catechists recruited by the Lutherans were often 
Catholic catechists who decided to embrace Lutheranism, as in the case of 
Rajanayakkan, one of the crucial figures to promote Protestantism in Thanjavur 
in those years.!!0 


ter; the Carukani copper plate is lost (it still existed in 1881, when it was mentioned in 
the account on the The Cramam of Sarugani now in JAM? 217/278, 7-8) but a copy of 
the grant is now preserved in JAMP 220/66. A partial transcription of this grant is in 
Mosse, The Saint in the Banyan Tree, 41-42. A transcription of the Kamanayakkanpatti 
inscription is included in Robert Caldwell, A Political and General History of the District 
of Tinnevelly, in the Presidency of Madras, from the Earlierst Period to its Cession to the 
English Government in A.D1801 (Madras: E. Keys, and the Government Press, 1881), 236— 
237. 

108 The Maratha kings’ hostility led to the persecutions of Christians, and to the imprison- 
ment and death of José Carvalho in 1701 (see notes 79 and 80 above). After a period of 
relative calm, the conflict resurfaced again in 1715 when Christianity was finally banned 
from the kingdom. 

109 See Liebau, Cultural Encounters, 11-112. 

110 On Rajanayakkan, see A.R. Venkatachalapathy, The Province of the Book: Scholars, Scribes 
and Scribblers in Colonial Tamil Nadu (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2012), 213-214; and 
Liebau, Cultural Encounters, 304—310. Several letters written by Rajanayakkan in 1728 for 
the Lutheran missionary Benjamin Schultze (1689—1760) are copied in Schultze's diary for 
that year in CUL, MS SPCK/E2/1/1b. 
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Neither Catholic nor Protestant missionaries could enter Thanjavur, but 
their catechists could, and they did. They engaged in fierce spiritual battles 
that often became rather tangible too. The reports of Lutherans and Jesuits 
alike talk about threats, fires, and bitter conflicts, sometimes involving mem- 
bers of the same family, in case some individuals decided to turn Protestant 
without bringing their entire family with them. Jesuits were immensely pre- 
occupied by the situation, which was as much a local as a global clash of 
two faiths and the worldviews they brought with them. Indeed, Protestants 
brought to South India forms of modernity—such as diary-writing, the print- 
ing press, public schools, the predilection for vernacular rather than classical 
languages—that were not part of Jesuit and Catholic culture in India.“ The 
distance between Jesuits and Lutherans at this moment is well exemplified by 
their contrasting attitudes towards the printing press, and the copious litera- 
ture they wrote against each other, which circulated in completely different 
ways. Despite their early attempts to introduce printing in Tamil, by the early 
eighteenth century the Jesuits exclusively relied on Tamil traditional modes of 
textual transmission, and they wrote and circulated their Tamil texts on palm 
leaves, though they had occasional access to paper.!? Protestants, on the other 
hand, began printing and distributing extensively from the early 1700s onwards. 
I will explore some implications of these choices in Chapter Four. Certainly, a 
crucial strategy for opposing the Lutherans was to train good catechists, who 
would be firm in their faith, spiritually aware of the risks of the Protestant 
“heresy,” and endowed with the theological and literary knowledge necessary to 
oppose Lutheran catechists. The retreats partially fulfilled this need, and their 
locations at Avür, Elakkuricci, and Vatukarpéttai made it so that the missionary 
had an army of saintly warriors on the sidelines, ready to be thrown against the 
Lutherans in the battlefield of Thanjavur.” 


111 The literature on Protestant modernity in India is extensive; particularly interesting with 
regard to textual practices is Hephzibah Israel, Religious Transactions in Colonial South 
India. Language, Translation, and the Making of Protestant Identity (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2011). 

112 On the Jesuit press, see Bellary Shamanna Kesavan, History of Printing and Publishing in 
India, vol. 1; and S. Rajamanickam sJ, “Padre Henriques, the Father of the Tamil Press” in 
Proceedings of the Second International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies, vol. 11, ed. Ron 
Asher (Madras: International Association of Tamil research, 1917), 520-527. 

113 The ferocious debates and the competition between Roman Catholic and Lutheran cat- 
echists in the territories of Thanjavur are well portrayed in the letters sent by the cate- 
chist Rajanayakkan to Schultze in 1728 (these are in CUL, MS SPCK/E2/1/1b; the dossier is 
unpaginated). In his first letter, Rajanayakkan describes his theological arguments with 
a Catholic catechist who convinced Rajanayakkan to offer him a copy of the Tamil Bible, 
only to burn itas a heretical book after the Lutheran catechist left. In the second letter that 
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Finally, these locations were in the northern part of the mission, relatively 
close to and easily in contact with Pondicherry. Even though the Madurai mis- 
sion always remained under Portuguese padroado, by the early eighteenth 
century Portuguese imperial control over their South Indian territories was 
seriously undermined. The Dutch East India company controlled most of the 
coastal cities once belonging to the Portuguese crown, and their favor towards 
the Jesuits was fluctuating.” The Catholic power on which missionaries relied 
was the French crown, which was based in the colonial town of Pondicherry 
and, at least until the Carnatic wars in the mid-eighteenth century, had great 
hopes to increase its influence in the region. The French king also directly 
sponsored one Jesuit mission to the Telugu-speaking territories of the Car- 
natic, which was in many respects an offspring of the Madurai mission." 
Missionaries in Madurai often traveled to Pondicherry, and the importance of 
this town further increased when Tournon published his decree there.!!6 The 
ensuing controversy on the Malabar Rites developed mostly in Pondicherry, 
where Jesuits had to articulate a compromise between their different roles 
as accommodated local savants, priests of the colony, and counselors to the 


reached Schultze on 27 of January 1728, Rajanayakkan wrote: Accordingly the [Catholic] 
Catechists, being come to Tanshaur, call'd the People together, and led them away to Elakurid- 
shi. Where the Priest acquainted them that Rajanajakken was turnd heretic; and askd them, 
if they thought that Right? They replyd, what woud you have us to do in it? The Priest made 
Answer: if Rajanajakken woud come to me, I wou'd give him a Fitting Reception; but since he 
abstains from so Doing, I leave him to Your Discretion. One of them saying, I will knock this 
Rajanajakkan down. The Priest replyd, But if you shoud Chance to kill him, it will raise up 
an Evil Report against us. (Non Credendo Credite. Believe it if you can) [Ed. This is a note of 
Schultze, who translated the letter]. After this Intercourse, the People return'd to Tanshaur; 
and at the Instigation of the Catechist N., Several of the Inhabitants out of those Eighteen Vil- 
lages assembled, and went in a Body to Sinneien-paleam, the Village where I live, and offer'd 
many Insults to my Parents, as also to demolish my House. But Some of Every Rank amongst 
the Inhabitants of Sinneien-paleam prevented their carrying their Outrage to such an Height. 
The Priest mentioned in this remarkable passage is clearly Beschi. 

114 See for instance Achilles Meersman, "The Catholic Church in Tranquebar and Tanjore 
During the Formative Years of the Lutheran Mission,’ ICHR 1, 2 (1967): 93-112 for some 
observations on the situation in Tranquebar. 

115 To date, there is no comprehensive monograph on the Carnatic mission apart from the 
introductory work by S. Joe Sebastian, The Jesuit Carnatic Mission: A Foundation of Andhra 
Church (Jesuit Province Society, 2004). Articles that focus on different aspects of this mis- 
sionary enterprise are Murr, "Le conditions d émergence” (on the relationship between 
Jesuit missionaries and French orientalism); Županov, “La science et la démonologie.” 

116 And vice versa, French missionaries who would go on to work in Pondicherry or in the 
French Jesuit mission to the Carnatic would often get trained at Āvūr (see Besse, La Mis- 
sion du Maduré, 95-97). 
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French crown. In this context, their enemies accused the missionaries of allow- 
ing pagan practices among their converts, and of double standards, as not-so- 
subtly implied by Nicoló Manucci in his analysis of the Thanjavur persecutions 
mentioned before. The vicinity of Pondicherry and the movement of people, 
things, and information between this city and the missionary outposts in the 
Kaveri region created a situation in which such opponents could easily gather 
(and manipulate) information. Thus, missionaries had to lead their local com- 
munities while also avoiding the spread of dangerous information, be it real 
or fictitious, regarding the mission. In this context, training the catechists was 
a crucial way of creating agents who could control the local, independent cir- 
culation of Catholicism. As we shall see in the next chapter, catechists made 
sure that local Christians would not relapse from Christianity into paganism 
or, even worse, create their own synthesis between the two. 


In conclusion, we can now imagine the historical process of constitution and 
organization of the catechists as a spiritual and social élite as centered around 
a man and his collaborators, around a place, and a practice. Carlo Michele 
Bertoldi began to give the Spiritual Exercises to his catechists at Avürin the early 
eighteenth century, because his own training led him to do so. He introduced 
the exercises as a way to shape and control his catechist’s thoughts and actions, 
at a moment when their identity and role was becoming more important and 
surfacing in multiple ways, including the early phases of Brito’s canonization 
process. The exercises also helped the catechists to solidify their Catholic iden- 
tity in opposition to Lutheran pressures at the time. This experiment took place 
at Āvūr, which became at this very time a center of Catholicism in the region. 
These spiritual practices were the first steps in the direction of training the 
eyes and hearts of the catechists to read old Hindu poetry without faltering, and 
new Christian poetry with devotion. Little by little, these men were fashioned 
but also self-fashioned into an audience for Tamil Catholic literature written 
by the missionaries, and into an army of potential Tamil Catholic poets. At the 
turn of the eighteenth century, their voices remain almost invisible, hard to 
recover, just whispers in the archive. By the end of the century, we find many 
Catholic intellectuals reading, writing, and discussing Catholicism and its liter- 
ature all over the Tamil region. Chapter Six will explore that later phase, which 
is however unthinkable without the first steps taken a century earlier in the 
context of the retreats. But what did the catechists do, exactly, during these 
retreats? What types of exercises were undertaken? What were the words, men- 
tal images, and sounds that surrounded them during this experience? The next 
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chapter will address these questions, and read closely the texts written for the 
spiritual retreats of this time. In a way, this philological strategy will mirror the 
eighteenth-century practices of the exercises, because we will see that, over the 
decades in the context of the Madurai mission, the dialogic nature of the Exer- 
cises was transformed into a logic of reading. 


CHAPTER 2 


Tamil Manuals for Catholic Selves 


In articulating the relationships between missionaries and catechists that we 
explored in the previous chapter, didactic and devotional literature was key. 
This chapter is devoted precisely to the exploration of three Tamil manuals 
written by the missionaries for the retreats and the spiritual education of the 
catechists in the decade when these were first introduced, between the 1720s 
and 1730s. They are the Nanamuyarci, “Spiritual Exercises,’ Vetiyarolukkam, 
"Discipline for the catechists” and Vetavilakkam "Illustration of the scriptures.” 
These texts are in prose, but they go well beyond the writing attempts of the 
previous century.! Adopting a more refined literary style, they accommodate 
for the first time a wide range of topics beyond the theological and the cat- 
echetical, including historical narratives, sociological reflections and analysis 
of emotions. Indeed, at least Beschi conceived of his prose as belonging to the 
realm of literature, as we will see in Chapter Four when analyzing his grammat- 
ical works.? More central for our discussion here, the new topics are mobilized 
in most of these works to record in writing the spiritual instructions that were 
part of the conversation between the director and the catechists during the 
retreats. In other words, the texts are inherently dialogical, addressing directly 
their readers, and engaging them in textualized conversations.? 

Such conversations really took place during the retreat at Avür that started 
in 1718, traveling from the page or the palm leaf into the mouths and hearts of 
the catechists, through the loud reading of the three texts listed above among 


1 On earlier missionary prose in Tamil, see the Introduction. The role of missionary literature 
in the birth of prose in Tamil has been sometimes overly stressed, especially by Catholic 
scholars, as in Rajamanickam, The First Oriental Scholar; a more balanced discussion is Kamil 
Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, vol. 10.1, A History of Indian Literature, ed. Jan Gonda (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1974), 231-239. More recently, Sascha Ebeling has mapped the birth of literary 
prose, especially the genre of the novel, in Colonizing the Realm of Words; and David Shulman 
has analyzed the emergence of Tamil prose in connection with previous narrative literature, 
and issues of literary realism, in Tamil: A Biography, 255-269. 

See Chapter Four, especially pages 189-190. 

On the historical processes of transformation of the exercises into a textual practice, see 
Pierre-Antoine Fabre and Patrick Goujon, "The Spiritual Exercises in the Development of 
the Society of Jesus," The Acquaviva Project: Claudio Acquaviva's Generalate (1581-1615) and the 
Emergence of Modern Catholicism, eds Pierre-Antoine Fabre and Flavio Rurale (Boston: Insti- 
tute of Jesuit Sources.), 29-42; Patrick Goujon, Les politiques de l'áme. Direction spirituelle et 
Jésuites francais à l'époque moderne (Paris: Classique Garnier, 2019). 
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groups of retreatants led by a Jesuit. Because they were embodied in such a 
way, these texts go far beyond the ventriloquism often attributed to Jesuit texts 
of this time.^ These manuals did not speak in name of the catechists, but gave 
them the very words through which they then could speak. In this regard, the 
early eighteenth-century textual production is rather unique. There is only 
one other spiritual manual, written in the seventeenth century and usually 
attributed to Nobili, which is known under the title of Nandpatécam: irupattettu 
piracankankal, “Catechism in twenty-eight sermons.’ This text was apparently 
composed for the education of the catechists, and was quoted in the literature 
we are about to explore.5 Yet this type of literature expanded exponentially 
with the organization of the retreats, which offered a new site and new modes 
of reading. Linking the social, spiritual, and literary aspects of this enterprise, 
the chapter shows that training catechists and élite Tamil converts to become 
Catholic individuals relied heavily on transforming them into readers of this 
new type of spiritual and dialogic literature. 

This chapter also shows how, through reading and interiorizing the spiri- 
tual conversations in these manuals, and through living the experience of the 
retreats, catechists entered into a closer relationship with the mission and the 
Church. This allowed for a transfer of spiritual charisma and social author- 
ity from the missionaries to their catechists, which is either instantiated or 
described in the texts we will read. Jesuits were few at this time, as I mentioned. 
So, catechists had the task of preaching, catechizing, and managing the ritual, 
spiritual, and social life of Catholic communities throughout the Tamil coun- 
try. They also healed and performed miracles, thanks to the powers they derived 
from their special affiliation with the mission and the Church. Yet the fact that 
these laymen were the face, hands, and voice of Catholicism locally created a 
certain amount of preoccupation among the Jesuits, who tried to control and 
discipline them while atthe same time imparting them with the authority com- 
ing with their occupation. These tensions and negotiations are at the heart of 
the texts to which we now turn. 


1 Creating a Catholic Self: The Nanamuyarci 


Even though the Jesuit letters do not mention the Tamil text used to give the 
Spiritual Exercises at Avür, only one text containing Ignatian meditations from 


4 On the alleged ventriloquism of Jesuit sources, see Ginzburg, “Alien Voices.’ 
5 This catechism by Nobili was cited by Beschi in his Vetiyarolukkam, as we will explore in a 
moment; it was edited by S. Rajamanickam in 1965 (see Bibliography). 
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the 1730s has survived. This is the Nanamuyarci (henceforth NM), whose title 
means precisely “spiritual exercises,’ and which is furthermore attributed to 
Bertoldi by various sources. The NM was first printed in 1843 in Pondicherry, 
and the title page of this edition identifies the author as priest Nanappirakacar 
Cuvāmiyār from Avür, which was Bertoldi's Tamil name.” A palm-leaf manu- 
script copied in 1825 by a certain Caficivi, grandson of the catechist of Karaiyan- 
patti, also attributes the text to him.? Finally, as early as 1730 an old manuscript 
copy of the NM was sent to Paris, where it is still preserved, and shows that the 
book existed and was in use precisely in the period of Bertoldi's initial exper- 
iments with the Spiritual Exercises.? While the structure, sections, and topics 
of the NM are the same across the available copies, there are also important 
variations. For now, and in short, I think that the work of the first editors of the 
NM in the nineteenth century is mostly reliable with regard to contents. How- 


6 There is at least another book of meditations based on the Spiritual Exercises and written 
in the eighteenth century, the Nanattiyanankal. I agree with Besse ("La Pratique des Exerci- 
ces") that this is likely the work of missionary Giacomo Tommaso de' Rossi, an important yet 
forgotten Jesuit who was a prolific Tamil author. 

7 Nanamuyarci, 5. While the title page gives the author as Nanappirakaca Cuvamiyar, the intro- 
duction refers to him as Nānappirakāca Nàtar. Nanappirakaca Cuvamiyar was Bertoldi’s Tamil 
name, as proven by the minutes of the interrogation of the 1726 inquiry regarding Brito's can- 
onization (recorded in the original Tamil) where Christian witnesses called him that (AAv, 
Cong. Rit. Proc. 1697). See also Besse, "La Pratique des Exercices" In principle, I accept the 
attribution of the NM to him, even though I think the text was probably a collective enterprise. 
For instance, both the language and the images in the book remind at times of those used by 
Beschi in some of his prose work and in his poetry, sometimes strikingly so (as I show later 
in this section). Yet there are also clues that Bertoldi conceived of its general structure, and 
indeed the places where he worked in Italy— Genova, Nice, Milan—were important centers 
for the organization of exercises for lay people. Considering how the NM was likely used by 
different missionaries to give the exercises during the retreats of 1718—1719, including Beschi, 
one might envision a scenario in which the text was enlarged and polished over time by all of 
them, even though Bertoldi had the original idea of the work. 

8 The colophon further specifies that Cancivi, grandson of the catechist of Karaiyanpatti 
Cavarimutta Pillai, copied the book for Lacaru, son of Nanappirakacam Pillai, and finished 
doing so on the nineteenth day of the month of mārkali in 1825. JAM P, uncataloged palm-leaf 
manuscript, f. 164”. 

9 The text is still in the archives of the BnF as Indien 463. The old catalog of the library refers to 
this manuscript as belonging to the Fonds ancien (n. xx1v) and gives it the date of 1750. The 
date is unjustified, and probably wrong, because the Nanamuyarci (spelled Gnana moarchi, 
"livre pour donner la retraitte spirituelle") is listed among the books sent by the Jesuits to the 
abbé Bignon, librarian of the Royal Library in Paris, in 1730. Memoire des Livres Malabares et 
Talanga envoyés en France par les Pēres Jésuites de Pondichéry pour etre mis a la Bibliothéque 
du Roy, BnF, NAF 5442, ff. 5-6. 
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ever, the MEP fathers who ran the Mission Press updated the language and style 
of the text, as they did with much of the eighteenth-century devotional Tamil 
literature they published in that period.!° Therefore in this section, I read the 
1843 printed version to illustrate the structure and overall themes of the NM, 
and give a general idea of the contents of the work. Yet I use a critically edited 
passage to propose a closer reading that also considers language and style, and 
add some remarks on the editorial process in the footnotes for those who might 
be interested. 

At a first glance, it appears immediately that the NM is not a translation, 
literal or otherwise, of Ignatius' Spiritual Exercises. It is rather a book of medi- 
tations inspired by the Exercises but meant to be read by the retreatants, unlike 
Ignatius’ text, meant for the priest giving the exercises.’ Moreover, the NM is 
not a simple set of instructions for mental activities, but develops such activi- 
ties on the page for the reader, and mimics the imaginative work that originally 
happened through real conversation by means of a language rich in questions 
and similes. In both respects, the NM is part of a global body of retreat manuals 
written in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when members 
of Society of Jesus began to give the exercises to lay people, first in Europe, 
then in Asia and South America.? These manuals were meant to be read during 
retreats of varying lengths, and the topics of meditation were usually those sug- 
gested by Ignatius for practitioners of the first week. The NM follows a similar 
model, and includes Ignatian meditation on the nature of Hell and sin, together 
with other topics more catechetical in aim, like particular and final judgment. 
It is organized in seventy-six short sermons or meditations (unarttutal), which 
are in turn divided into twenty-four exercises (muyarci). The retreatants med- 
itated three times a day, as Bertoldi described in one of his letters, so the cate- 
chists must have worked their way through three exercises a day, each of them 
comprising three different topics of reflection.? We know from the annual 


10 See the Introduction for a discussion of such issues connected to sources and archives. 

11 The same subversion of the model—with the reader being the retreatant instead of the 
priest—can be traced to some French manuals for the exercises, and was adopted in in 
China too. For an overview of both contexts, see Standaert, “The Spiritual Exercises," 91— 
93. 

12 For the beginning of this movement in Europe, see Ignacio Iparraguirre, Historia de los 
Ejercicios de San Ignacio, vol. 3, Evolucion en Europa durante el siglo xvII (Roma: IHS1, 
1973). Standaert, "The Spiritual Exercises," is a useful starting point to reflect on the sit- 
uation outside of Europe; it contains an account of the practice of Spiritual Exercises in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth-century mission to China, and of the accompanying lit- 
erature in Chinese. 

13 Since each of the 24 exercises (muyarci) is divided into three meditations, I initially 
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letter of 1730 that these were read aloud by a group of catechists, and the mis- 
sionary joined in every now and then with some explanations; so the retreats 
were still not based on individual reading, a practice whose beginnings are dif- 
ficult to map in South India.!^ 

Bertoldi was certainly familiar with the existing body of retreat literature, 
especially with the manuals produced in Italy in the decade just before his 
departure. Among the texts that circulated in Italy in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, the NM shows analogies especially with the structure and the arguments 
laid out in Carlo Ambrogio Cattaneo’s Esercizi Spirituali di Sant’Ignazio. Catta- 
neo (1645—1705) was a Jesuit preacher and professor of rhetoric who wrote a set 
of meditations based on the first week of the Exercises to be used during the 
retreats for lay people he organized in Milan.!5 These retreats were extremely 
popular in the late seventeenth century, so much so that Cattaneo’s medi- 
tations were collected and published posthumously by his students.!® Even 
though the publication happened after Bertoldi's departure for India, both 
Jesuits lived in the College of Brera during the years 1693—1696. At that time Cat- 
taneo had already begun to organize his retreats, and Bertoldi must have had 
the chance to get acquainted with his argumentation and style.!” The first few 
exercises of the NM closely mirror the organization of subject matter in Catta- 
neo's Esercizi, and there are even precise parallels between the two texts. Take, 
for instance, the second point of the first meditation, which in both books is a 


thought that the retreats would also last 24 days. I later realized from the letters that the 
one-month retreats were based on more than one text. So, considering that the letter talks 
about three exercises per day (and not three meditations), and that catechists were after 
alllay people, it is most likely that the NM was used for eight-day exercises. The introduc- 
tion to the other book of Ignatian exercises written in this century mentions explicitly that 
Christians should go through the full book once a year over eight days (Nanattiyanankal, 
3-4). 

14 The history of reading in premodern India—silent or otherwise—is yet to be written, 
and the role of Catholic practices almost completely unexplored. Still, the works by 
R. Venkathachalapathy on the colonial period, such as *Reading Practices and Modes of 
Reading in Colonial Tamil Nadu,” Studies in History 10, 2 (1994): 273-290, offer valuable 
insights into Tamil reading practices in the earlier period too. 

15 For an outline of Cattaneo’s life and works, see Gino Benzoni, “Carlo Ambrogio Cattaneo,” 
in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 22 (Roma: Istituto dell'Enciclopedia Italiana, 
1979). 

16 The work was first printed on the basis of his notes in Venice in 1726, after Cattaneo's 
death. In the chapter, I use a later edition: Carlo Ambrogio Cattaneo, Esercizi Spirituali 
di S. Ignazio (Venezia: Tipografia Emiliana, 1892). 

17 Thecatalogs of the Society show that Bertoldi was in Brera (Coll. Braydensis) in those years. 
Cfr. ARSI Med. 60, Cat.trien. 1693-1696, ff. 35" and 81". 
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reflection on God as final cause. Cattaneo begins the sections by asking: “God 
did not create you for your own sake, but for his sake. By creating you, he wanted 
to have a son who would love and obey him; he wanted a servant who would 
serve him. Do you understand? Ad hunc finem, ut Dominum Deum suum laudet 
ac revereatur. Don't you owe this filial service to him, for many reasons?”!® In 
exactly the same position within his text, Bertoldi mentions how man was cre- 
ated to pray, obey, and worship God “like a slave obeys the orders of his lord, like 
a son respects his father, like the subjects behave according to the ordinances 
of their king.”!9 

Similar to Cattaneo’s Esercizi, and unlike other theological texts composed 
by missionaries in Tamil, the NM is not weighed down by citations from the 
gospels or the Church fathers. While such references do occur occasionally, 
they mostly include examples, and the text seeks to elicit the understand- 
ing, imagination, and emotional response of the readers by speaking to them 
as directly as possible. Each meditation opens and closes with questions, for 
instance, often in the first person—"is this liberation, or is this Hell?" “Shall I 
risk suffering in the fire of Hell for all eternity?" and so on. This is typical of 
the genre of the retreat manual. The other main rhetorical strategy in the text 
is the frequent use of comparisons and similes, and it is precisely on this ter- 
rain that the context of production of the text —the Madurai mission—begins 
to emerge. For instance, to describe the crowded nature of Hell, Bertoldi writes 
that people gathered there are "like a collection of sesame seeds in the oil press, 
squeezed and crushed by the spinning of the plank; like coconut fibers, inter- 
twined without interval; like creepers closely entangled, like straws of paddy 
tied very firmly together, like thorns pressed and tied to other thorns."?? These 
similes clearly draw upon aspects of daily life in Tamil Nadu that were famil- 


18 Cattaneo, Esercizi Spirituali, 12: Dio non ti ha creato per te, ma per sé. Creandoti ha voluto 
farsi un figlio, perché lo ubbidisca e lo ami: un servitore perché lo serva. Intendi? Ad hunc 
finem, ut Dominum Deum suum laudet ac revereatur. E questa figlial servitu non la devi a lui 
per tanti titoli? 

19 Nānamuyarci 1, 2: tannāņtavanukku atimaiy ēval ceykirāp poleyum, takappanārai perrapil- 
lai cankikkirap poleyum, irācāvukkup payantu avan karpittapatip piracaikaļ natakkirap 
poleyum. For ease of identification of these citations across editions (see Bibliography), 
I give the exercise (muyarci) in Roman numbers, and the meditation (unarttutal) in Ara- 
bic numbers. For these shorter citations, I rely on the 1843 edition with some insights from 
Indien 463. The long passages from Nánamuyarci xx, 3 that I analyze below, is critically 
edited on the basis of the 1843 edition, Indien 463, and the uncataloged manuscript in 
JAMP. 

20 Nanamuyarci X1, 3: cekkilitta eļļu nerukkup palakai curriyātukaiyil nacunki atarumāp pole- 
yun, katampai tirikkappatā nirkaiyir curunkumap poleyun, kotiyanatu marukkaiyir ciruku- 
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iar to Bertoldi’s readers; later in the text, before arguing for the importance of 
meditating upon death in order to gain a middle ground for right discernment, 
Bertoldi brings into play local examples of misperception: “If one tries to under- 
stand what an elephant, a temple tower, or a mountain is by looking from afar, 
the elephant will look like an ant, the temple tower like a straw, and the moun- 
tain like an ant-hill” 

These analogies, while faithful to the spirit of Ignatius, contribute to the new 
association of Catholic truths with the landscape of South India in the early 
eighteenth century. The association works in two directions: on the one hand, 
in the pages of the NM the Tamil landscape seems to speak the language of 
Catholicism, and the nature surrounding the catechists is taken as revealing 
universal Catholic truths. On the other hand, the NM itself trains and “Chris- 
tianizes” the eyes of the catechists to look at the Tamil landscape as a code 
to be deciphered according to Catholic truths. Yet, the text not only brings 
into being for the catechists a Christianized natural environment, it also con- 
tributes to the creation of a new textual environment. This is achieved through 
frequent intertextual references to Tamil proverbs, passages from the Tirukku- 
ral, and sometimes to other Catholic texts in Tamil, written in different genres. 
For example, in the eighth meditation of the NM we read: “If you want to go 
from Tiruchirappalli to Kanchipuram, but you do not go north and instead start 
walking towards the south, you will never approach and reach Kanchipuram by 
taking just one step back, will you not? Similarly, if you abandon the path of lib- 
eration and proceed on the road that leads to Hell, will you ever be saved?"?! In 
this passage, the path to salvation is compared to the roads of the Tamil coun- 
try on which catechists often had to travel in order to reach their communities. 
At the same time, a very similar image is used by Saint Joseph to argue with an 
opponent in the twenty-ninth chapter of the Tempavani, Beschi's epic poem on 
the life of Joseph, and a crucial text for the education of the catechists that we 
will explore at length in Chapter Five: 


“When someone who intends [to reach] a country lying in the west but 
has taken the wrong way, and gone towards the north for many days, 


map poleyum, vaikkolana tirukaviruka vicikkaiyilē nerunkumap poleyum, mullukal pinitta 
mullukalotu otunkumap poléyum |...] 

21  Nānamuyarci viii, 3: ni tiruccirappalliyiliruntu kānīcipurattukkup pūkavēņtumānāl vatat- 
icai vittut tenticai nokki natantal orukkalun kaficipurattai antavum pinvanki ore tavuta- 
lar cellavumattayallo? appatiyirukka moksattirkup pokum valiyai vittu narakattir celuttu 
markkattilolutinar karaiyeruvayo? 
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hears: ‘This is not the way, yet he is not ready to abandon the initial road, 
and doesn't follow the eastern path shown to him—can we say he is a wise 
person?” asked Joseph.?? 


When acatechist read and meditated upon the question in the NM, his thoughts 
probably connected Tamil roads with ideas of liberation, and also with this 
verse, that he could easily memorize and re-use during Sunday sermons or 
while instructing the Christians entrusted to his care. In other words, insofar as 
the NM was part of a wider Catholic literary corpus, it mirrors these other texts, 
as well as the local geographical and social environment, in multiple ways and 
directions.?3 

Still another context is subtly implied by the selection of the topics in 
the text. The initial two thirds of the NM include a series of meditations on 
sins, death, and on the nature (iyalpu), darkness (irul), thronging (nerukkam), 
stench (puti), (bad) company (tunai), hunger (paci), thirst (takam), pestilence 
(này), and fire (neruppu) that characterize Hell.?^ These topics were suggested 
by Ignatius for the first week of the Exercises, and they are present in most 
retreat manuals, but the emphasis given to them inthe NM creates a remarkable 
symmetry between the beginning of the book, dedicated to meditating upon 
Hell, sin, and death, and its last meditations focusing on the body after res- 
urrection and the powers that Christians will obtain in Heaven. The intended 
symmetry between the two sections is shown by the fact that they both end 
with a special meditation, meditating, respectively, on Hell and Heaven. The 
theological underpinning of the second part is Aquinas’ Summa Theologie, as 
expected from Jesuit theology of this period, and the emphasis on the body 
is also not new in the missionary context in India and elsewhere. And yet 
the placement of this topic as the culmination of a course of Ignatian medi- 
ations, together with the emphasis of the NM on immortality in connection 
with a powerful resurrected body, points to the cultural and religious context 


22 Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 5: kutakku ner vaikun téyan kunittanar ceppa mari | vatakkunēr netunal 
cellavali at' any’ enru kētkir | rutakkuner tatan cellatar ruyar alar kattikinra | kitakkuner neri 
cellaro kelviyar enran cūcai. 

23 I take reflexivity in a slightly technical sense here, as proposed by A.K. Ramanujan, 
“When Mirrors are Windows: Towards an Anthology of Reflections,” The Collected Essays of 
A.K. Ramanujan, ed. Vinay Dharwadker (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004) 6-33, 
and as an indication that the NM was part of an inter-connected Catholic literary cor- 
pus. 

24 This is a rather long elaboration of the fifth exercise described by Ignatius, which is a med- 
itation on the nature of Hell (Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises, 141-142). 
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in which the text was written. More specifically, it points to the competition 
between Christianity and coeval yogic concerns over the body and its sanc- 
tification, as they were expressed in Tamil by the saint-poets knowns as sid- 
dhas (cittar), whose poems were often cited by Nobili in the early seventeenth 
century.”5 Aside for these famous poets, in the village of early modern Tamil 
Nadu the men called siddhas were mostly performers, healers, and magicians. 
As specialists of daily and almost mundane aspects of the sacred connected 
with the body, these local siddhas were also important competitors for the 
missionaries, to whom Tamils attributed exceptional powers to heal and exor- 
cise.76 

And so, the description of the body in the NM repeatedly mobilizes a vocabu- 
lary that resonates with that of both siddha poets and siddha healers, especially 
with regard to the powers (citti) of the resurrected body, for instance in the sen- 
tence: “Among the boons enjoyed by the bodies of the virtuous people, the main 
ones are impassibility (atcayam), subtleness (cūtcam), agility (ilaku) and light 
(oņmai)”?7 This list of four powers is translated literally from Aquinas’ Summa, 
but it also echoes siddha ideas regarding the subtle body (nunnutal) and the 
divine light (oļi) traversing it.28 The choice of verb in the sentence—cittikkum, 
from the same root that creates the words citti, “power,” and cittar—is a signal 
of this analogy, indeed a "trigger" or keyword.?? The competition with siddhas 


25 See Margherita Trento, "The Theater of Accommodation: Strategies for Legitimizing the 
Christian Messagein Madurai (c. 1610)," in The Acquaviva Project: Claudio Acquaviva's Gen- 
eralate (1581-1615) and the Emergence of Modern Catholicism, eds Pierre-Antoine Fabre 
and Flavio Rurale (Boston: Institute of Jesuit Sources, Boston College, 2017), 109-127; and 
Anand Amaladass, "The Writing Catechism and Translation Strategies of Three Jesuits 
in South India: Henrique Henriques, Roberto de Nobili and Joseph Beschi” in Translat- 
ing Catechisms, Translating Cultures: The Expansion of Catholicism in the Early Modern 
World, eds Antje Flüchter and Rouven Wirbser (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2017), 170— 
194. 

26 On Catholics, healing, and exorcism in Tamil Nadu see Sébastia, Les rondes de saint 
Antoine, for an anthropological approach; and Ines Zupanov, “Conversion, Illness and 
Possession: Catholic Missionary Healing in Early Modern South Asia,” in Divins remédes. 
Médecine et religion en Asie du Sud, eds Ines G. Zupanov and Caterina Guenzi (Paris: Édi- 
tion de l'EHESS, 2008), 263-300, for the historical role of Jesuit missionaries. 

27 | Nànamuyarci xx, 1: nallàr utam pirkeytuvataya varankalul vicésamay onmai cütcam ilaku 
atcayam ivai nànkufi cittikkum. 

28 The second part of the Nanamuyarci summarizes Summa Theologie, 111, Suppl.Illze, 82— 
85. Even the Tamil vocabulary used by Bertoldi is a direct translation of Thomas' Latin in 
these four questiones: atcayam is impassibilitas, cutcam is subtilitas, ilaku is agilitas, and 
onmai is claritas. 

29 For a general introduction to the philosophy and literature of Tamil siddhas, see Kamil 
Zevelebil, The Poets of the Powers (London: Rider and Company, 1973). 
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and with yogic approaches to the body also constitutes the background of the 


meditation on immortality (cakamai), where the NM describes in ironic terms 


failed attempts at increasing the life of this mortal body through mutually 


contradicting techniques. Consider to the following passage from this medi- 


tation:3° 


30 


The gift of immortality consists in the life principle never abandoning the 
body at any time. Because this boon alone is the undying source of enjoy- 
ment of all fortunes connected with good virtues, this is called everlasting 
life, that is, liberation (moksam), according to the authority of the Bible 
(vetam). People on earth, however, believe that there is nothing beyond 
their own interests, desires, and pleasures—which are greater than the 
earth they inhabit—and do not subordinate all their works to good morals 


Nānamuyarci XX, 3: cākāmaiy enkira varamavat’ uyir orukkālum utampin ninkamaiy āku- 
mē. ivvaram onrē nanmai ellavarraiyun taluviya celvam anaittum inpankalukku varrat'ür- 
rum ākaiyāl vetappiramanattile moksamanatu cattactviyam enru kurappattatu. pārmicaiy- 
orkal tām vāluīi cukattinum mikka kaņittalum vilaittalum inittalum onrum illaiyenpavarrai 
parri yellattolilkalaiyum olukkattukkup pinvankuvarum illai. uyiraik ketuppatay paci noy 
kulir veppam iram ulartal enru collappatta viparītamikutiyai nikkum poruttana māļikaiy 
enrum, vastira pocanam enam aviltam enrum, arokkiyattaiy ompum uraipatiy enrum, veku 
cancalatt’ utané tétuvar makkal. ānār ran cakavannam ettanai varuntinālum vanatkalaic 
curukki varuttuvar allāmal avarrai nittavumattar. at’ en enrāl uyiraip penutalai nokkiyav 
upayankal tàne yerrakkuraittalakak kontu vutampinaik ketuttu vivinaip payakkum. pattap 
piraiyacam ivvākkaik kakatatinal iļaippārutal nanr' enpar. vinaip patàmaiyin pāramum 
istulamu mikavannan tolilkalaic ceyvar. mannuyir acaiyamaiyin aliyata patikk’ iyanku- 
talāl ulava nirpar. iyankutalal iļaippu varal onnatenr' acaiyār. unti mikutiyāl aciranam 
pirakkum enru payant! ilankanattaik kappar. ilankanattar palavinam ākaiyā niraiyap po- 
cippar. tuyil akum enr’ enniy urankuvar. tuyilan matiy eytutalar cakaranamay vilippar. 
avviccai yankaram ava vilaivu verupp' ennappatta paricakkilécattanu makilci tukka mac- 
can tunivu nanmaitinmaiy enpavarranum irutayam virintufi curunkiyu manam elumpiyum 
atintum ivvakkai pelattu melintum uyirai yompuvan rolil anro? valivir katumait tanam akic 
cāvirkokkum. it’ anriye irakkun kālam eppatiyanalum varumey enr’ arintatinal māytarkup 
payamē viļivukku mikka tinmaiy enpatàm. muttip pēru perrarkan ikküriya turitankalum 
viparitankalum ovvak kiruttiyankalum illatatina niraiy uyir ulla celvattaiy eytuvar. atalal 
vetapiramanattil elutiyavaré anal citam vatan cali punal ayacam vita maruntu paci takam 
narai tirai pini kēta mītūrutal payam vekuli pataiy enrum ivai mutaliya tinkukal vittinkan 
nilanatalan moksattar vacciravakkaiyar akiyum aliv' inriy oré tanmai yaka ennayattaiyun 
kāntu vālvārāmē. it’ ippati yirukkaiyin mannulakil alav’ iranta carícalattaiy utaiyav uyir 
meyyonrutalaip pēņuvār makkal. celvam ellāvarraiyu nirainta civiyattaik kanamaka matit- 
tut teta ventamo? I use a critically edited version of this passage, based on BnF Indien 481, 
pp. 136-137, as well as the 1843 edition and the uncatalogued manuscript in JAM P. The edi- 
tion being still a work in progress, which I hope to publish separately, I use the edited text 
here without the apparatus. 
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(olukkam). Thinking that a house might help them to keep away the many 
afflictions that spoil life, such as excess of hunger, sickness, cold, heat, 
wetness or dryness; and wishing for clothes, food, utensils, medicines, as 
well as for a way to preserve their well-being, people pursue all these with 
great anxiety. But, independently from how much they strive in order to 
avoid death, (in doing so) they suffer and decrease the days of their life, 
rather than increasing them. The reason is that the means of nurturing life 
themselves wear away and spoil the body, and result in death. Because 
extreme efforts are not good for the body, it is well-known that resting 
from them is good. Yet some people, in order to prevent the body from 
becoming heavy and fat by not doing any work, will engage in activities. 
For [their] spirit not to be destroyed by lack of movement, they will keep 
moving and walking around. But then, because they cannot get any rest as 
they are [always] moving, they will stop moving altogether! Fearing that 
because of the excess of food they might get indigestion, they will observe 
fasting. But then, because they get weak due to fasting, they will eat a 
lot! Thinking that sleep is good, they will sleep. But then, because they 
sleep (too much), they become sluggish and keep awake! The task of those 
who seek to increase life is to control as the heart contracts and expands, 
the mind falls and rises, the body weakens and strengthens respectively 
as a result of the five afflictions known as desire, egotism, lust, avarice, 
and hatred, and of happiness, grief, fear, courage, goodness, softness, and 
love—isn’t it so? But this task has the nature of being enslaved to death 
and therefore is the same as death. Besides, the fear of death that comes 
from the knowledge that death is inevitable is overpowering, more so than 
death itself. Among those who have reached Heaven, the sufferings, trou- 
bles, and inconsistent behaviors I just mentioned are not present, and 
therefore they will obtain the wealth of a full life. Moreover, as it is writ- 
ten in the Bible, because in Heaven there are no evils (tiriku)—such as 
heat, cold, wind, chillness, fatigue, flood, poisons, hunger and thirst, old 
age (grey hair and wrinkles), attachments and afflictions, obsessions, fear, 
rage, hate—liberated people, as they live in Heaven (vitu) and have a body 
of diamond (vacciravākkai), never perish, and enjoy all goodness without 
variation in their nature. Things are this way, and yet people care so much 
about their bodily life that brings about endless sorrows! Shouldn't they 
reckon a life filled with all fortunes more important, and seek it? 


Note how this text is far removed from the verbose theological prose that char- 


acterized Nobili's works, as we have seen in the introduction. The NM always 


strives for brevity, and uses long lists as a rhetorical device to make a point— 
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when it mentions all the ways in which men can suffer in this life, for instance, 
this would have reminded the retreatants of the pains of Hell they had med- 
itated upon in the previous days. Indeed, the central section of this passage, 
which makes fun of people who attempt different methods to improve their 
bodily life, such as moving, immobility, and fasting, is almost elliptical. Certain 
formal features of the text suggest the possibility that the missionary or cat- 
echist in charge would have recited it by accompanying it with gestures. The 
short sentences of the NM, combined with the colloquial and dialogic style, 
make more sense when one imagines the text read out loud, with pauses and 
emphasis. By contrast, Beschi’s own prose texts, to which we will soon turn our 
attention, have a much more “literary” flow. 

This passage is relevant to our discussion because it stages the competition 
between two models of sanctity and immortality—the Catholic embracing ver- 
sus the yogic rejection of death. It criticizes first of all the belief that mortal 
bodies can be perfected and made immortal, by describing clumsy and fail- 
ing human attempts at making life in this finite body longer, more stable and 
pleasant. This is a flawed logic that brings about death, claims Bertoldi, with 
no exceptions. On the one hand, nurturing the body forces one to delve in 
material life, and on the other hand, if material comfort is rejected and the 
body neglected, body and soul suffer, and death nevertheless arrives. Eternal 
life, the text tells us between the lines, is qualitatively different from mortal life 
and therefore cannot be achieved by means that are dependent on our mortal 
body. Immortality can only exist in Heaven, and never on earth. The passage is 
therefore a critique of generic yogic and siddha ideas of the body and immor- 
tality, in favor of an orthodox Catholic view. Yet, the vocabulary referring to the 
condition of the immortal body after resurrection weaves into the text a par- 
allel, more nuanced approach. By describing a body without defects (tinkukal 
vittinkan nilanatal), and diamond-natured (vacciravakkai), the text once again 
gestures towards siddha descriptions of bodies that have attained powers. 

In conclusion, then, this as well as the other passages we analyzed that focus 
on the sanctified, immortal body, show how the practice of retreats was used 
both to instill and to discipline the desire of self-sanctification in the catechists. 
It is not by chance that most of the letters we mentioned in the beginning 
include stories of catechists who, after taking the Exercises, began perform- 
ing miracles, often underwent persecution, and gave up their life for the faith. 
In 1730, for example, immediately after the end of the retreat, the catechist 
Rayen (Rayan) lost his life while enthusiastically curing those who had been 
infected by a pestilential disease at Elakkuricci, while being sick himself. Even- 
tually he healed, but then a fever killed him. While Beschi mourned him, he 
also admired his willingness to self-sacrifice, a trait that was also characteris- 
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tic of the missionary vocation.?! From Beschi's point of view, Rayen's sacrifice 
was a wondrous sign of the all-pervading holiness of the Madurai mission. One 
wonders, however, what Rayen’s fellow catechists thought—were they able to 
rejoice, like Beschi? Did they feel urged towards the imitatio of Rayen, and ulti- 
mately of Christ? Or did the loss of a companion instill in them feelings of 
doom, and sorrow? In many respects, while at this time the figure of the cat- 
echist begins to be superimposed on the figure of the missionary, especially 
with regard to self-sanctification, the NM shows the deep tensions underlying 
this process. For one, it shows one fundamental difference between missionar- 
ies and their catechists. These had to be reminded that the model of sanctity to 
which they needed to aspire was different from those available locally, and that 
they should rejoice in death—because unlike the siddhas, their reward did not 
include a powerful body in this life, but a perfect one in the afterlife. 


2 Disciplining the Catholic Self: The Vetiyarolukkam 


The Nanamuyarci allowed us a glimpse into the way retreats equipped the cat- 
echists with tools to understand both their bodies and their souls in Christian 
terms. It was not, however, the only text used in that context. In the annual 
letter he wrote after the Exercises resumed in 1730, Vieira mentions another 
manual for the catechists that explained in detail their occupation, the duties 
and privileges connected to it. This text is titled Vetiyarolukkam, "Instruction 
for the catechists" (henceforth vo). It was written by Beschi, and has been 
immensely popular since the nineteenth century among Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, if we consider the number of reprints in the last three hundred 
years.? The vo is written in the sophisticated register that is Beschi's signature 


31  Accensiporro exercitiis fervoris signa deinceps extitere non pauca. Catechista quidam Ráyen 
nomine, consuetam pro officio moribundis opem allaturus, pestilentiali, ac contagioso morbo 
minime territus obstantibus necquiquam cognatis, ac amicis, vite prodigus in apertum se 
dedit discrimen: dumg[ue] per aliquot dies, totus in adjuvandis incumbit cgrotis, eádem 
correctus, febri letus occubuit nobilis victima charitatis [...] João Vieira to Franz Retz (Cal- 
paleam [Kalpalaiyam], 18 June 1731), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 589—596, here 592”. 

32 Alistoftheeditions of this text is to be found in the Bibliography. Probably because of the 
great number of printed editions available, not many manuscripts have been preserved. I 
was able to consult a manuscript in GOML, which is a paper copy of an older palm-leaf 
manuscript made by Gopalakrishnan in 1953, but was far too brittle to be used exten- 
sively. To the best of my knowledge, all the palm-leaf copies in GOML have been lost or 
misplaced. The only palm-leaf manuscript of this text I consulted is in the Weston Library 
(WL) at Oxford, Ms. Tam. b. 62, but I did not use it systematically. In this section, I use and 
refer to the page number of the Mission Press edition of 1934. 
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prose, and its twenty chapters contain frequent citations from the gospels, the 
Church fathers, and the lives of the saints. Unlike the Nanamuyarci, it addresses 
the psychological and social dynamics involved in the catechist occupation 
rather than the contents of the Christian faith. In other words, this manual 
does not teach how to feel and think like a good Christian, but how to behave 
like one. It has often been printed together with a short list of eight instruc- 
tions on how a catechist should behave towards God, his own self, his family, 
the missionaries, the Church, non-believers, and people in extreme need, as 
well as in times of difficulty. The short introductory paragraph to these instruc- 
tions claims that they summarize the contents of the whole vo, and should be 
repeated daily—in a way, they too are spiritual exercises, to be performed in 
the midst of everyday life.?? Finally, the set of literary tools connected to the vo 
also includes a set of prayers and proverbs, called Nanacüttirankal, that were 
never printed but offer a good entry point into the specific vocabulary and the 
narrative construed by Beschi in this set of works: 


4.  Acatechist (upatēci) without compassion—a cloud without water. 
5. A catechist (upatēci) without learning—a businessman without 
capital. 
A catechist (upateci) without virtues—a dancer without legs. 
Learning and virtue are the catechist's (vetiyar) two hands.?^ 


These aphorisms insist on some of the qualities foundational to catechist iden- 
tity and describe them by association with classical Tamil images; for example, 
the cloud is the standard metaphor for generosity. The seventh verse, with its 
pairing of virtue (aram) and learning (kalvi), mirrors what Beschi wished for 
the school of classical Tamil he opened in 1730 to achieve, namely to equip the 
catechist with the knowledge of humanities as well as theology (divinis human- 
isque disciplinis). The Tamil words chosen by Beschi to translate those ideas— 
aram and kalvi—are very important ethical concepts explored at length in the 
Tirukkural, a Tamil classical text Beschi knew well and cited often. Even the 
word olukkam in the title of the vo refers to a concept, sometimes translated 
as "decorum", explored at length in the Tirukkuraļ.** The insistence on learning 


33 Vētiyarolukkam, 173. 

34 4. tayaiy illāv upateci—tannir illā mēkam 5. kalvi yillāv upateci—mutalilla vanikan [sic] 
6. puņņiya millāv upatéci—kalilak kūttan 7. kalviyum aramum vētiyarkk' irukai. Nānacūt- 
tirankaļ, GOML R 4425, f. 1". In the manuscript, the set of prayers constitutes a second 
appendix to the vo after the Vetiyar olukkac cotanai. 

35 The thirteenth decade of Tirukkural is on olukkam utaimai, the possession of decorum. See 
George Uglow Pope, Tiruvaļļuvanāyanār arulicceyta tirukkuraļ. The Sacred Kurral of Tiru- 
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here opens up a perspective on the catechists that will be the theme of the next 
chapter. More importantly right now, these aphorisms refer to catechists with 
the two different words in use at that time: upateci, by far the most common, 
and vetiyar. The word vetiyar to indicate the catechists was first introduced by 
Beschi precisely in the vo, and is the keystone on which the whole book hinges, 
as well as the social and literary project it articulates. The essence of this project 
appears already in the incipit of the vo: 


Because teaching the scriptures (vetam) is one among the six occupations 
prescribed for men of high birth, i.e., Brahmans, they are called vetiyar. 
However, as this name is derived from the occupation, it would be cor- 
rect to call vetiyar anyone who performs that occupation, irrespective of 
the class into which they were born. Therefore, both the gurus (i.e., mis- 
sionaries) who teach the Veda, and the catechists who are sent to preach 
the insights of the guru's Veda, should be called vetiyar.?6 


Beschi continues by saying that he has nothing to teach to the missionaries, 
who already know so much, so the book will be for those vetiyar who are cat- 
echists. These first few sentences are extremely dense and illuminate many 
aspects of the process of rethinking and institutionalizing the occupation of 
the catechists involved in the choice of renaming them vétiyar. First of all, 
this noun refers to one among the six occupations traditionally attributed to 
Brahmans already by the first commentators of the Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
grammar of Tamil, and included in most later grammars including Beschi's 
own Tonnülvilakkam. The context of this list as it appears in the grammars 
is the classification of the elements (karu) that belong to the different land- 
scapes (tinai) of Tamil poetry.’ Therefore, the reference to this background 
immediately positions the vo and the catechists it addresses, and for whom 
it was written, within a Tamil scholarly classification of the world. Already in 
the classical grammars, this was a classification that cut across the boundaries 


valluva Nayanar, with introduction, grammar, translation, notes, lexicon and concordance 
(in which are reprinted Fr. Beschi's and F.W. Ellis versions) (New Delhi and Chennai: Asian 
Educational Service, 2003), 20—21. 

36 Vetiyarolukkam, 1: mérkula manitarkkuriya āru tolilkalil vetattaip potittal onrakaiyil mérku- 
lattoraivetiyar enpar. ayinum ippeyar tolir peyaranapatiyal, antat tolilaic ceypavar yavarum 
ekkulattir pirantarayinum vetiyarennappatuvatu niyamame. akaiyal vetattaip potikkun ku- 
rukkaļum, ivarkalitamaka veta unarccikalaic colla anuppappatta upatēcikaļum vetiyar 
ennappatuvarkal. 

37 Beschi, for instance, talks about these occupations in sutra 183 of his grammar Tonnülvi- 
lakkam; both the grammar and this sutra more specifically will be analyzed in detail in 
Chapter Four. 
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between the subject matter of poetry and the structuring of society, an ambigu- 
ity that Beschi understood and mastered, as will become clearer when reading 
his grammar Tonnülvilakkam in the next chapter. 

The incipit of the vo also shows right away that Beschi has the intention to 
reform this vision of the world, beginning with a completely different under- 
standing of tolil, occupation. For him, at least theoretically, being a catechist 
was a matter of choice and had little to do with social status at birth. In fact, 
becoming a catechist and a vetiyar could enhance the social standing of the 
people chosen for this task. The possibility of this reform hinged, at least par- 
tially, on the re-signification of the word vetam that had taken place in the 
context of Tamil Catholicism. In the early seventeenth century the founder of 
the Madurai mission, Roberto Nobili, had borrowed the word vetam to refer to 
the complex networks of meanings, including the Christian holy book, i.e., the 
Bible, the Christian revelation, and the doctrine of the Church.?? This resigni- 
fication had been made possible in turn by the opening up of this word in the 
context of Tamil devotion already in the first millennium, when the literary 
works of Saiva and Vaisnava poets and devotees such as Nammalvar began to 
be identified as Tamil Vedas.?? In this passage, Beschi fully exploited the poly- 
semy of the word vetam and its social consequences. 

Finally, and most importantly, the use of the noun vetiyar indicates that the 
work of the catechists was chiefly that of teaching the vetam (albeit in its new 
Christian meaning) and that implied an assimilation to the highest spheres 
of Indian social hierarchy. Traditionally, spiritual teaching was considered an 
occupation reserved for Brahmans and the title of vetiyar was used only for 


38 The issue of translation and re-signification of words in the Christian missionary con- 
text has received much attention; the classic study of the Tamil case is Bror Tiliander, 
Christian and Hindu Terminology: A Study in Their Mutual Relations with Special Reference 
to the Tamil Area (Uppsala: Antikvariat Thomas Andersson, 1974). On the word Veda in 
the Christian-Tamil context, see also M. Thomas Thangaraj, "The Bible as Veda. Biblical 
Hermeneutics in Tamil Christianity,” in Vernacular Hermeneutics, Bible and Postcolonial- 
ism series, vol. 2, ed. R.S. Sugirtharajah (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 133—143. 

39  Onthe development of Tamil devotional paths towards salvation, with a special empha- 
sis on the idea of a Tamil Veda, see John Carman and Vasudha Narayan, The Tamil Veda: 
Pillan’s Interpretation of the Tiruvaymoli (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989); and 
Vasudha Narayan, The Vernacular Veda: Revelation, Recitation and Ritual (Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1994). Similar issues of translation and resignification of 
Tamil words in a Muslim context are analyzed in Torsten Tschacher, "Commenting Trans- 
lation: Concepts and Practices of Translation in Islamic Tamil Literature," in Translation 
in Asia: Theories, Practices, Histories, eds Ronit Ricci and Jan van der Putten (Manchester: 
St. Jerome Publishing, 2011) 27—44; and Torsten Tschacher “Can ‘Om’ be an Islamic Term? 
Translations, Encounters, and Islamic Discourse in Vernacular South Asia,” South Asian 
History and Culture 5, 2 (2014): 195-211. 
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them. In the eighteenth century, many social and spiritual realities challenged 
this privilege, and precisely in this century the Kaveri delta region saw the birth 
and flourishing of Saiva non-Brahmanical monastic institutions that became 
important centers of learning. Beschi’s definition of the role of the catechist 
must be read against this background as part of a more general tendency of cer- 
tain castes, especially Vellalas, to become protagonists of spiritual and cultural 
life in these centuries.^? As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, Catholic 
catechists did use the spiritual and material capital that came with their job to 
establish their leading role, and the role of their families, within the commu- 
nity. 

Yet in this incipit, precisely because of their role as teachers, catechists are 
not only assimilated to Brahmans but also to missionaries, as attested by fact 
that the name vetiyar could apply to all these figures. So, the definition needs 
to be further understood in relation to the evolving missionary understanding 
of Indian hierarchies. Jesuits in the seventeenth century, starting with Nobili, 
saw Brahmans as scholars and teachers. Throughout the century they fashioned 
themselves as Brahmans, and this was an important part of the construction of 
their identity as spiritual teachers. Yet by the late seventeenth century, mission- 
aries had abandoned their claims to Brahmanical status, and actually saw Brah- 
mans as their most bitter enemies. They fashioned themselves as non-Brahman 
religious leaders instead, and called themselves pantaracami, from pantaram, 
a word indicating a religious mendicant as well as, in the early modern period, 
the leader of non-Brahmanical monastic institution.*! In this new guise, their 
claims to purity and true revelation (vetam) were analogous to the claims of 
non-Brahman, mostly Saiva Vellala teachers of this period.*? Catechists who 


40 Among the very few English works on the non-Brahmanical Saiva institutions that devel- 
oped in the Kaveri delta region from the sixteenth century onwards are Kathleen Iva 
Koppedrayer, “The Sacred Presence of the Guru: The Velala Lineages of Tiruvavatutu- 
rai, Dharmapuram, and Tiruppanantal" (PhD diss., McMaster University, 1990); Ead., "The 
‘Varnagramacandrik@ and the ‘Siidra’s’ Right to Preceptorhood: The Social Background of 
a Philosophical Debate in Late Medieval South India," Journal of Indian Philosophy 19, 3 
(1991): 297-314. 

41  Ontherole of imitatio in the missionary context, and on the first Jesuit pantaracami, see 
Ananya Chakravarti, "The Many faces of Baltasar da Costa: Imitatio and Accommodatio in 
the Seventeenth Century Madurai Mission," Etnográfica 18, 1 (2014): 135-158. 

42 Saiva Vellala's self-fashioning strategies in the twentieth century are the focus of Sri- 
lata Raman, "Who Are the Velalas?" For the eighteenth century, besides Bayly's Saints, 
Goddesses and Kings, see the Protestant-Vellala interaction portrayed in Dennis Hudson, 
Protestant Origins in India. Tamil Evangelical Christians; Will Sweetman with R. Ilakkuvan, 
Bibliotheca Malabarica: Bartholomáus Ziegenbalg's Tamil Library (Paris and Pondicherry: 
EFEO/IFP, 2012). 
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were trained to become Catholic teachers and community leaders participated 
in this multi-layered process of identity-making. In spreading to them, however, 
the strategy of social accommodation entered into new relationship and fusion 
with trends in social mobility in the Kaveri delta and elsewhere. These Indian 
men, the catechists, were not simply imitating the claims of contemporary 
Saiva Vellala teachers, who were their brothers, friends, and neighbors.*3 Those 
claims were very much their own. The blending of the missionary strategy of 
accommodation with such local social and spiritual movements, in the persons 
of the catechists, is the most important social transformation to emerge from 
Tamil Catholic literature. 

Of course, the incipit of the vo still speaks with Beschi’s voice, and expresses 
his expectations as much as it portrays the reality of the mission. What about 
the agency of the catechists, then, and their own motivations and expectations? 
A strategy to understand their perspective is to multiply sources, and read the 
incipit of the vo together with the portrayal of catechists we find elsewhere. 
We know from reports of the Lutheran missionaries, for instance, that “Cate- 
chists, very much like Pagan priests, would apply ashes from cow dung to their 
foreheads [...] and the justification of this behavior is the example given by mis- 
sionaries who, similarly to Brahman priests, color their foreheads with a yellow 
paste."^^ Adding to this description of catechists accommodation, the annual 
letter of 1683 contains a long obituary for the catechist Gnanapragasi (Nanap- 
pirakaci), which begins as follows: 


To facilitate the work of conversion this catechist disguised himself in all 
possible ways. He left his country, changed his name—he took the name 
of Gnanapragasi, which means Louis—and concealed (se disfargou) his 
caste; he ate neither meat nor fish, but only rice with some greens and veg- 
etables; he would bathe every day at dawn in the rivers or tanks, a thing 
which in this country is considered a sign of great virtue and high nobil- 
ity.45 


43 For instance, the family history of catechist Cavariraya Pillai (a source to which we will 
come back in Chapter Six), who later converted to Lutheranism in the nineteenth century, 
tells that his ancestor Cuvamiyatiyal was the only girl and the only Catholic in her family; 
her many brothers were all Saivas. See Yovàn Tévacakayan Cavarirayan, Upatéciyar cavari- 
rayapillai (1801-1874), ed. A. Civacuppiramaniyan (Nàkarkoyil: Kalaccuvatu patippakam, 
2006), 75—76. 

44 Les Catechistes, qui, à l'exemple des Prêtres Payens, se poudrent le front avec des cendres 
de fiente de vache, |...] & ensuite ils s'autorisent de l'exemple méme des Missionaires, qui à 
l'imitation des Prétres Bramins se teignent le front d'une terre jaune. Niekamp, Histoire de 
la Mission Danoise, vol. 1, 223-224. 

45 Plar|afacilitar a convercdo se disfargou em tudo este catequista, deixou a patria, mudou o 
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The letter continues by listing the adversities Gnanapragasi faced in his 
career, and his successes. Remarkably, he won the favor of a Maravar overlord 
who offered him the administration of a village, and so he was for a long time in 
charge of this village, where he collected taxes, solved disputes, healed the sick, 
and freed people from the possession of evil spirits (péy). And yet the beginning 
of his career as a catechist and the subsequent successes was Gnanapragasi’s 
initial disguise, which is also the most striking element in this letter. He con- 
cealed his caste (se disfargou na casta) and adopted a Brahmanical, or rather 
pure, lifestyle—avoided fish and meat, bathed in the morning, and so on—in 
a way that mimics similar and better-known processes of self-fashioning that 
missionaries underwent in South India. Exactly like a missionary in the pro- 
cess of accommodating, Gnanapragasi changed his name, his habits, and took 
up a new identity. In his case, however, it was a Tamil person to re-position 
within the complex social world of late seventeenth-century Tamil Nadu. Most 
likely, the description of Gnanapragasi’s self-fashioning was part of a Jesuit 
rhetorical strategy, and tailored to give the impression that accommodation 
was one ineludible step in the path towards sanctity in South India. At the 
same time this letter offers insights into the possibilities that opened up for 
converts once they became catechists—they could create a new identity for 
themselves. 

This new identity was predicated upon the spiritual powers God and the 
missionaries bestowed upon the catechists, which conferred in turn social pow- 
ers crucial for the local spread of Catholicism. However, this transaction was 
inherently problematic from the point of view of the missionaries, and raised 
multiple questions for them. How could they control their catechists? How 
could they instill in them obedience to the Church and humility vis-a-vis their 
role? What could prevent the independent and non-orthodox circulation of 
Christian ideas, which missionaries encountered multiple times and reported 
in alarmed terms? Episodes of fake Christian gurus fill Jesuit letters of this 
period, and the independent circulation of Christian ideas was indeed a reality. 
So, these questions must have been particularly pressing in the early eighteenth 
century, when the Malabar Rites controversy called into question the Jesuit 


nome, chamandosse Nhanaprágagi [sic], que val o mesmo che Luiz, e se disfarcou na casta; 
náo comia couza alguma de carne, nem peixe, mas somente arros come algumás ervas, ou 
legumes; lavavasse todos os dias de madrugada nos rios, ou nos Tanques, accáo que nesta 
terras se avalia por grande virtude, e singular grandeza. This passage is taken from a letter 
of Rodrigo de Abreu, in charge of the residence of Mulipary (Mullippati) and included in 
Joao de Brito to Charles de Noyelle, Carta Annua da Missão do Madurey do anno de 1683 
(Madurai mission, 9 May 1684), ARSI Goa 54 ff. 433—456, here 449". 
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ways of evangelizing and the strategies for the local spreading of Catholicism 
they had been supporting for more than a century. 

Proof of the missionary awareness of the dangers implied in the increas- 
ing importance of the role of the catechists is Beschi’s repeated admonition in 
the vo that, even though catechists could heal and perform miracles thanks 
to the charisma given to them by God, this was not the goal of their job, 
but simply a means to an end. Obviously, the spiritual powers of the cate- 
chists, above all the ability to perform miraculous healing, crucially showed 
their belonging to a community of saints that was slowly taking the form of 
a social community in the Tamil countryside. Yet according to Beschi cate- 
chists should strive to remain humble, and (most importantly!) respect the 
authority of the missionaries.*6 The vo includes a lively sketch of what could 
happen if catechists lost sight of the origins of their power, and became arro- 
gant: 


Moreover, some men, as soon as they become catechists, think it's now 
their duty to show the greatness of their profession. So, they begin to 
wear expensive clothes and jewelry, and when they go around the village 
bringing a servant with them, in case someone doesn't go to greet them, 
they become angry and punish that person. In other words, they begin to 
search for greatness in fear, and for fame in suffering. If asked why they 
behave in that way, they would reply: “Our efforts are important, are they 
not? If we do not do all this, who will respect the greatness of this occu- 
pation?"47 


In a world with competing models of authority, the figure of the catechist had 
a liminal status. Catechists were no missionaries, whose chiefly spiritual role 
was clear; they often had administrative roles at the village level, and could 
also serve as healers, counselors, etc. Their authority derived from the spir- 
itual investiture they received from the missionaries, and therefore should 
be used differently from mundane authority.^? Yet once the charisma was 
transmitted—and the practice of the spiritual exercises during retreats was 


46 X Vetiyarolukkam cotanai (toward the gurus). 

47 Vetiyarolukkam, 20: milavum cilar upatēcikaļānavutanē tankal uttiyoka menmaiyaik kat- 
taventum enru, vilaiyerapperra ātaiyāparaņankaļait tarittuk kontu, ataippaikkaran oru- 
vanai kūttik kontu kiramankalai currip pokatyil, tankalai kana oruvan varat iruntal, avanaik 
kopittut tantikkac cankaiyir perumaiyum, viruntir cirappun tētat totankuvarkal. appati nat- 
appatu ennav enru avarkalai kēttāl, enkaļ uttiyokam peritallē? ankaļaipparri itellan ceyya- 
mal ittolilin mátciyai matippatar? 

48 This liminal space inhabited by the catechists allowed them to mediate between mun- 
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precisely one crucial moment of such transmission—it belonged to the cat- 
echists, and was theirs to use. The annual letter of 1713, for instance, reports a 
bitter dispute between Hindus and Christians of the same Reddy (retti) caste. 
This was managed and eventually solved by the catechists alone, chief among 
them one Pappu Reddy (Pappu retti), who skillfully led his community towards 
mutual understanding.^? Beschi could only admonish such powerful men by 
saying that: “Not only should people fear you for the modesty of your catechist 
behavior, and for the truths you say; it is not appropriate for you to be feared on 
account of your rage and your beatings. Being dreaded in this way is something 
good only for men who seek honor in this world!”50 

In order to understand their role, and remain humble both in front of God 
and the missionaries who entrusted them with their jobs, Beschi suggests the 
catechists read his book often.*! This suggestion, to be found in the last chapter 
of the vo, provides crucial evidence that catechists were a literate élite within 
the Madurai mission, and the literature composed by missionaries at this time 
was meant chiefly for them. This argument will resurface in the next chap- 
ters on Tamil rhetoric and Catholic poetry written in these years, but as for 
the set of meditations contained in the NM and in the vo, they were certainly 
meant to be read—either in the context of the retreats, or as aids for individual 
meditation—by catechists who knew both Catholic doctrine and the Sanskrit 
and philosophical vocabulary in which it had been coated since the time of 
Roberto Nobili. Actually, in the seventh chapter of the vo Beschi mentions one 
of Nobili's catechisms, the Irupattettu piracankankal, as an important reading 
for the catechists.9? Clearly, by the early eighteenth century catechists had at 
their disposal a whole devotional and theological corpus, beginning with the 
works by Roberto Nobili and including the poetical works by Beschi we will 
encounter in the next chapters. This corpus had a pivotal role in tying cate- 


dane and sacred matters in ways that remind of the holy men described by Peter Brown, 
The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: Chicago Univer- 
sity Press, 1981), and the lively scholarship that engaged with that intervention. 

49 Louis Noël De Bourzes to Michelangelo Tamburini, Littere Annue Missionis Madurensis 
anni 1713 (Madurai mission: 25 July 1714), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 516—541, here 517-518. 

so Vētiyarolukkam, 186: upateci natakkum mēraikkuīi collum niyāyankaļukkui canankal añ- 
caventum allaté un kopattukkum un atikkum payappatuvatu unakku yokkiyamalla. ulaka 
maniyakkararukku ippati aticukiratu cariye. 

51  Vetiyarolukkam, 163—164. See especially this passage about reading: ini nām elutinatai 
ninkal atikkati vācittu unkal mel nirkun katanait tirkkavum, elloraiyum antavar tiruppātat- 
tir cerkkavum ācaivaittu, unkalal itarkuk kurai varatapatikku natakkavum, acca natukkat- 
totu pirayacappatak katavirkal. 

52 Vetiyarolukkam, 64. 
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chists together into a spiritual and social group. It was mostly thanks to spiritual 
works such as the NM and the vo that missionaries could hope to create and 
shape the spiritual and social selves of their catechists, and make them into vis- 
ible models to display in front of large and diverse audiences, including Tamil 
villagers and urban settlers in Thanjavur and Pudukottai regions, of howa Tamil 
Catholic person should be and behave. 


3 The Dangers of a Self in Transition 


The normative anxiety of texts such as the NM and the vo shows how mis- 
sionaries wanted to control their catechists, who were after all recently con- 
verted laymen. But what were the dangers of letting catechists work on their 
own? What did missionaries fear? This appears with remarkable clarity in the 
report Antonio Broglia Brandolini (d. 1747) wrote in 1720 in Lisbon, on his way 
from South India to Rome to become the main advocate for the Malabar Rites 
in front of the Papal Curia. Thinking that the annual letters of the previous 
decade might be lost, Brandolini summarized the salient episodes in the recent 
life of the mission, especially those where he played an active role, for his 
superiors. Much of the document thus concerns the persecution of Christians 
that took place in the southern residences of Kamanayakkanpatti, Kayattaru, 
Kurukkalpatti, where Brandolini had worked, and Tenkasi (Tenkaci) around 
1714-1715.°% This persecution was mostly the doing of Yogananden (Yokanan- 
tan), a Vellala from the Tamil heartland who had been raised among Christian 
Paravas on the coast, and as an unforeseen result developed a hatred towards 
Christianity and the missionaries. Once he was back inland to work as an 
advisor for local small kings, he tried very hard to oppose the spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the work of Brandolini and Beschi. Once, Yoganandan found an 
unexpected ally in an itinerant, low-caste preacher that Brandolini describes 
as follows: 


53 This report is summarized in Joseph Bertrand, La mission du Maduré d'aprés des docu- 
ments inédits, vol. 4 (Paris: Librairie de Poussielgue-Rusand, 1851), 344-347. The origin 
of the persecutions is also described in the annual letters of 1714 and 1715, which did 
eventually reach Rome, contrary to Brandolini's fears (and can be found respectively in 
ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 542'—549'; and ff. 5507-563"). The first letter mentions Beschi's catechists 
without naming any names; the second one mentions the figure of this meddling Par- 
rea/Pariah, but again includes no names. This is why I chose to translate here Brandolini's 
account. 
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On the Coromandel coast, they had baptized a lowly Pariah who, after 
spending some time there, was even able to prattle a bit in Portuguese. 
Due to the many complaints we sent to Rome, Your Reverence knows 
well that missionaries in Madurai are deeply troubled whenever people 
from the inland are baptized on the coast, because we have learned from 
long experience that those conversions are mostly false, and done with 
mundane, malicious aims. These are usually riotous people, or poor peo- 
ple, or people of very low social status who pretend to belong to a higher 
caste, and thus deceive those missionaries, who do not know them. These 
people extort good alms from them, and once enriched and fattened 
up, they go back to Madurai, abandon the faith, and become, so to say, 
domestic enemies, launching against us the worst possible persecutions. 
Indeed, so did this infamous Pariah. After receiving baptism, and substan- 
tial alms, he went back to the inland, took the appearance of a fakir, a 
Muslim penitent, and made a monstrous mix of Paganism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. He pretended to be Pagan among Pagans, Chris- 
tian among Christians, and Muslim among Muslims, and fooled everyone. 
By means of these deceits, he provided for himself, and indeed, lived quite 
comfortably. I do not know why, but this infamous Pariah, who pretended 
at that time to belong to the velala caste, came to the Vatakkankulam 
residence, where I was staying at that time, and with cunning, wretched 
words, proclaimed that he was a sinner, and that after twelve years spent 
living in the wrong, he now wanted to reconcile with God. He was so good 
at acting that he deceived the catechist of the noble caste of the Rajas who 
was then in my service, and convinced him that he had truly repented. 
Thus, the Raja, giving thanks to Heaven, with great relief ran to me to 
convey the good news, and let me know about the sheep that had been 
lost for so long, and now wanted to go back to its heavenly Shepherd. He 
added that the man wanted to see me, and testify with his tears to the 
greatness of his suffering, and that I should not deny to such a sincere 
contrition the solace of my presence. I agreed to his requests unwillingly, 
because due to some circumstances, and questions that I posed to the 
Raja, I was suspicious of deception, and fraud. In spite of this, because I 
didn't want to offend the neophytes, I brought the fake penitent in front 
of me; and I am telling the truth when I say that I had no blood left in my 
veins, once I saw him pronounce the sign of the Cross in Portuguese in 
front of our Christians, and mix that language with Tamil. I bluffed, and 
pretended I did not understand. I told him in Tamil to speak a language 
I could understand, and that as a first proof of his true repentance, he 
should take off the fakir dress he was wearing, and wear the clothes of the 
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caste to which he claimed to belong. After doing that, he should prepare 
to listen to the catechism again for fifteen days, and apply himself to other 
works of piety and devotion, so as to gain the appropriate disposition for 
a sacramental confession, and to appease the divine Justice, which he had 
irritated through many excesses, as he himself admitted. That false peni- 
tent seemed to agree to everything, so giving him some spiritual advice, I 
pleasantly discharged him. Yet once he saw that by the evening I was send- 
ing him neither alms, nor rice to cook, without saying a word to anyone, he 
left Vatakkankulam that same night—so we believe—and started walk- 
ing towards the residence of Father Beschi, which was next to mine at the 
time. Stopping in a place inhabited by many Christians, he changed his 
appearance from that of a penitent to that of a catechist, and teacher, and 
began to preach, and to show around a bag of books that he was carrying 
with him, to make people believe that he was some sort of learned man. 
Those Christians immediately sent word of the newly arrived "scholar" to 
Father Beschi's catechist, who was assigned to that region, and asked him 
to come soon to examine the opinions of the man, because they thought 
them to be suspicious. The catechist went immediately, and from his ini- 
tial conversations with the Pariah, he recognized him immediately for 
the scoundrel he was. After seeing the horrific mix of Christianity, Pagan- 
ism and Islam that he was teaching, and filled his books, the catechist 
scolded him harshly. Not satisfied with just that, he abandoned himself 
to an inappropriate and imprudent zeal, confident in his nobility and the 
power that Christians held locally, and ordered that the man be tied to a 
tree and whipped, a bit excessively. After he untied him, he commanded 
him to leave immediately. The Pariah obeyed, because he had no other 
option at the moment, and left that Province where he had encountered 
so many misfortunes. Muttering and grumbling, he went straight towards 
Kurukkalpatti, where Fr. Beschi was staying. After reaching there, with 
harsh words and threats, he began to complain with the Father about the 
beating that the catechist had unjustly inflicted upon him. Showing his 
fresh bruises, he insisted that he wanted to be avenged, and especially 
that he wanted back the books that the catechist had taken from him. For 
some time, Fr. Beschi was uncertain about these unexpected accusations, 
but after posing him many questions, he somehow became afraid of what 
might have happened. With sweet words he began to console the Pariah, 
and promised him that he would grant him justice, in case he would find 
the catechist—who should be arriving any time— guilty. The Christians of 
Kurukkalpatti also intervened. Fearing that from all this some persecution 
might arise, they tried to pacify the Pariah with many words and offers, 
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even more so, since he was already pretending by then to be a Muslim, 
and a fakir by profession. The Pariah appeared to be almost completely 
appeased. Yet as soon as he heard that the royal army was camped nearby, 
he suddenly left, and secretly and with great hurry ran to the camp where 
the high officials of the army—who were almost all Muslims—were stay- 
ing** There he began to cry and shout in despair. Then, showing to them 
the bruises from the beating, he began the ill-fated narration of the story, 
which he told from his own perspective, filling it with lies and calumnies. 
He reproached the Muslims for the little zeal they had for their religion 
and for the honor of their fakirs, then he went back to crying, praying, 
imploring, and finally threatening that Muhammad would be outraged, if 
they did not set about avenging him right away.55 


Brandolini seems to referto a military campaign undertaken by Sa 'adatullah Khan, Nawab 
of Arcot, possibly after conquering the kingdom of Senji in 1714. On the latter see Rao, 
Shulman and Subrahmanya, Textures of Time, 140183. 

Erasi battezzato nella costa del Choromandel un vile Parrea, il quale trattenutosi colà alcun 
tempo, aveva perfino imparato a cinguettare la lingua Portoghese. Per molti lamenti man- 
dati a Roma, sa V[ostra] P[aternit]à molto bene, che li Missionari del Madurey sentono sino 
all'anima, allorché nelle spiagge maritime si battezzino Gentili de Paesi interiori; poiche la 
lunga sperienza ci ha insegnato, che perlopiù quelle conversioni sono finte, ò fatte per fini 
umani, e maliziosi, e di gente ò facinorosa, ò povera, ò dell'infima quisquiglia del Popolo, che 
infingendosi di tribu nobile, ingannano que’ missionari inesperti, che non li conoscono, gli 
truffano buone limosine, e di poi impinguati, ed incrassati ritornano al Madurey, lascian 
la fede, e come nemici, dirò cosi, domestici, ci muovono contro le più orribili persecuzioni, 
che immaginare si possa. E cosi fece di fatto questo infame Parrea, il quale dopo il battes- 
imo, e dopo buone limosine, voltando al Madurei, e vestitosi dell'abito proprio de’ Fachirj, 
che sono li penitenti de Turchi, fece un misto mostruoso di Gentilesmo, di Cristianesimo, e di 
Mahometanismo, e spacciandosi co' Gentili Gentile, co' Cristiani Cristiano, e co' Turchi Turco, 
andava ingannado tutti, e con queste frodi sostentavasi e viveva molto agiatamente, e con 
abbondanza. Venne non so come quest'infame Parrea, che allora spacciavasi della tribu de 
Velala, alla Residenza di Varacanculam, dove allora io stava, e con dolorose astute parole, 
dicendo d'essere un Peccatore, che dopo dodici anni di vita mal menata si voleva riconcil- 
iare con Dio, seppe cosi bene infingersi, che inganno il Catechista della nobilissima tribu de 
Raggi, che mi assisteva, e si fece credere vero Penitente. Quindi il Raggio, dando infinite gra- 
zie al Cielo, con indicibile consolazione, corse a darmi la fausta nuova, e ad avvisarmi della 
pecorella, per tanti anni smarrita, che voleva già ritornare al suo celeste Pastore. Aggiunse di 
piu, ch'ella desiderava vedermi, e con le sue lagrime testificarmi la grandezza del suo dolore: 
che pero [= perciò] non volessi negare ad un pentimento cosi sincero il sollievo della mia 
presenza. Mal m'indussi a condiscendere alla richiesta, e per causa dalcune circostanze, e 
interrogazioni, che feci al Raggio, venni in gran sospetto d'inganni, e di frode. Con tutto cio 
perché li Neofiti non si scandalizzassero, feci venire il finto Penitente alla mia presenza; e dico 
il vero, che non mi resto sangue nelle vene, quanto il vidi in presenza de Cristiani farsi il segno 
della Croce in lingua Portoghese, e mescolar quell'idioma col Tamutlico. Dissimulai, e come 
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This wonderfully vivid passage by Brandolini illustrates many of the trends 
we have identified thus far. Notice first how the whole narrative is set against 
the backdrop of the opposition between the Tamil hinterland and the coast. On 
the coast, missionaries under Portuguese or French protection did not need 
to adopt the strategy of accommodation. Yet this left them in a double bind. 


chinon l'intendeva, gli dissi nella lingua tamulica che parlasse in linguaggio da me intelligi- 
bile, e che per prima prova del suo vero dolore, si spogliasse tosto di quell'abito di Fachire, 
che portava indosso, e si vestisse nella foggia della sua tribù, di cui ei si faceva. Fatto poi 
questo, si preparasse ad udire per quindici giorni il catechismo un'altra volta, e ad esercitare 
in altre opere di divozione e pietà, per cosi disporsi ad una generale sagramental confes- 
sione, e a soddisfare alla divina Giustizia irritata da lui con tanti eccessi, com'egli medesimo 
confessava. A tutto mostró di consentire il Penitente bugiardo perció dandogli altri spiritu- 
ali ricordi, il licenziai piacevolmente da me. Ma quando poscia vidde che sull'imbrunire del 
giorno non gli mandua [sic! = mandava] limosina di sorte alcuna, ne riso per cucinare, senza 
dir niente ad alcuno in quella notte medesima come si crede, se ne parti da Varancacolam, e 
fà caminando verso la Residenza del P. Beschi, allora confinante con la mia. Ivi fermatosi in 
un luogo abitato da un numero considerabile di Cristiani, mutato già il sembiante di Pen- 
itente in quello di Catechista, e Mastro, comincio a far le sue prediche, e ad ostentare un 
sacchetto di libri che seco portava, per farsi credere un Arcifanfalo [= arcifanfano: a braggart, 
a boaster] in scienza. Qué Cristiani mandarono subito l'avviso della venuta del nuovo Dottore 
al Catechista del P. Beschi assegnato à quella Provincia, ed il pregarono a venir tosto ad esam- 
inare i di lui dogmi, che ad essi gia si rendevan sospetti. Si parti il catechista, e sin da primi 
congressi, chébbe col Parrea, riconosciutolo per quel Furfante ch'egl'era, e veduto l'orrendo 
misto di Cristianesimo, di Gentilesimo, di Maometanismo, che insegnava, e leggevasi ne di lui 
libri, non contento di averlo ripreso con acerbe parole, si lasció trasportare da un zelo indis- 
creto, e molto imprudente; e fidato nella propria nobilità, e nel potere, che colà avevano li 
Cristiani, il mando a legare ad un albero, e il fece sferzare anche con qualche eccesso. Indi 
fattolo sciogliere, e minacciandogli ancor piu grave risentimento, se continuasse a dissem- 
inare dogmi si mostruosi, gl'intimó che si partisse tosto di colà. Ubbidi il Parrea, perché colà 
non poteva fare in altra maniera, e lasciando quella Provincia cosi infausta per lui, bron- 
tolando, e fremendo, si porto a dirittura a Gurucalpáty, dove allora stava il P. Beschi. Ivi 
giunto, con acerbe parole, e minaccie, cominciò a lagnarsi col P[ad]re, delle sferzate, che 
ingiustamente gli aveva mandato a dare un suo Catechista; e mostrando le lividure ancor 
fresche, instó, perché gli facesse giustizia, e particolarmente, perché gli facesse restituire i suoi 
libri, che di soprapiu il catechista gl'aveva presi. A queste inaspettate querele resto non poco 
sospeso il P[adre] Beschi; ma dopo varie interrogazioni, venuto in qualche timore di quello, 
che per ventura poteva essere succeduto, si diede con dolci parole a consolare il Parrea, e gli 
promise di fargli ogni giustizia, quando ei ritrovasse colpevole il catechista, il quale probabil- 
mente non potrebbe molto tardare ad apparire colà. Vi s'interposero ancora li Cristiani, che 
dimoravano in Gurucalpaty, i quali temendo, che da ció non nascesse qualche persecuzione, 
con molte espressioni ed offerte procurarono di pacificare il Parrea; e tanto più, quanto che 
egli si'infingeva già Turco di setta, e di professione Fachire; si mostró il Parrea quasi miti- 
gato del tutto. Ma pero all'udire, che l'esercito reale era calato in que’ contorni, un giorno se 
ne parti, e segretamente con tutta pressa correndo al campo acanti de supremi uffiziali delle 
truppe, che quasi tutti erano Turchi, cominció a piangere, e a schiamazzare da disperato. Indi 
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On the one hand, their fellow Europeans thought the practices they adopted 
inland were dangerously close to Hindu practice; and on the other hand, their 
Tamil converts in the Madurai mission did not want to be mixed with the 
impure parangis (Europeans) of the coast.56 The difficulty for the missionaries 
in juggling this situation, and the method they used, is clear when Brandolini 
admits, using a technical term, that he lied: Dissimulai (which I have rendered 
with an actualizing expression, “I bluffed”).57 For the sake of the highest good, 
i.e., keeping his converts happy, he avoided revealing to them that he was the 
same as those foreigners on the coast. Yet he could not prevent people like the 
Pariah (spelled Parrea in the report, from paraiyan) of this story from mov- 
ing across these spaces, and using the fissure between the two to their advan- 
tage. 

Even stronger than the fear of the risks represented by the Parrea are the 
disgust and horror Brandolini expressed at of the mix of religions that the man 
had fabricated, which is repeatedly described as monstrous (mostruoso). The 
Pariah became Christian among Christians, Muslim and among Muslims, and 
Hindu (Gentile) among Hindus—which, by the way, goes to show how these 
three religions coexisted closely in this space and time. This sentence in Bran- 
dolini's letter is a parody of St. Paul's famous J am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some (1 Cor. 9:22), which had become almost a 
motto among Jesuit missionaries. Indeed, the Pariah's methods were so dan- 


mostrando le lividure delle percosse, diede principio alla funesta narrazione del fatto, che a 
suo modo dipinse con mille bugie, e calunnie, rimproveró a Maometani il poco zelo che ave- 
vano della lor Religione, e dell'onore de lor Fachiri, tornò a piangere, a pregare, a scongiurare, 
e finalmente a miancciare l'indignazione di Maometto, se non si accingevano ad una presta 
vendetta. Antonio Broglia Brandolini to Michelangelo Tamburini, Lettera annua della Mis- 
sione del Madurey dell'anno 1714 e 1715 (Lisbon, 20 March 1720), ARSI, Goa 54a, ff. 447—482, 
here ff. 4637-464". 

56 Parangi (also spelled prangui, frangui, etc.) was a pejorative term used to refer to foreign- 
ers; in South India, it almost always referred to the Portuguese. See the entry "firanghee" 
in Henri Yule, Hobson-Jobson: A glossary of colloquial Anglo-Indian words and phrases, and 
of kindred terms, etymological, historical, geographical and discursive (London: J. Murray, 
1903), 352-353. 

57  OnJesuit dissimulation, see Stefania Tutino, “Jesuit Accommodation, Dissimulation, Men- 
tal Reservation." The issue of ideological dissimulation (nicodemismo) is important for 
early modern Europe; Delio Cantimori, Prospettive di storia ereticale italiana del Cinque- 
cento (Bari: Laterza, 1960) was the first to study the topic. A recent attempt to relate 
nicodemism and accommodation is Paolo Aranha, “Nicodemism and Cultural Adapta- 
tion: The Disguised Conversion of the Raja of Tanor, a Precedent for Roberto Nobili's Mis- 
sionary Method, in Interculturation of Religion. Critical Perspectives on Robert de Nobili's 
Mission in India, ed. C. Joe Arun (Bangalore: Asian Trading Corporation, 2007), 105-144. 
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gerous because, from a certain perspective, they were also familiar. This is the 
confusion that the careful training of the catechists wanted to prevent. Appro- 
priately, the one most keen on punishing the Pariah in the story is Beschi's 
catechist, because his role was specular yet diametrically opposite to that of 
the deceiving fakir-turned-catechist. In order for the real catechist to be the 
only true representative of Christianity locally, he had to unmask the impos- 
tor. Moreover, we note that when the Pariah met with Beschi, what he wanted 
back were the books he used to carry around in a bag. This shows once more 
how catechist preachers were identified with learning and 'books' (most likely, 
palm leaves). It also shows that literacy existed at the popular level, and that 
catechists and their competitors, such as this Pariah, inhabited a non-élite lit- 
erary sphere. The books of the Parrea, however, were as filled with confusion 
as his words. Thus, controlling the content of books was as important as con- 
trolling the work of the catechists, as the next chapter will explore. 

Taking a step back from Brandolini's own interpretation of these events, 
what seems most evident is the Pariah's ability to self-fashion. Here was a low- 
caste man (and indeed Brandolini, betraying his favorable attitude towards 
caste hierarchies, never calls him anything other than Parrea) who could pass 
for a Vellala, not unlike the catechist Gnanapragasi who, as we saw before, could 
pretend to be a Brahman, or Brandolini's ability to appear not to be European. 
In other words, mimicry at this time extended well beyond the missionaries, 
and their catechists, if men like this Pariah could comfortably make a living 
out of multiple, imagined identities. This was in contradiction with the specific 
Jesuit understanding of dissimulation and accommodation, of course, which 
was tied to specific theological premises. What was jarring for Brandolini was 
accommodation applied to matters of faith, and that none of the religious 
belongings of the Pariah— Christian, Muslim, Hindu—was more real than any 
other. The nemesis of Jesuits like him was this Pariah, a figure that was the dis- 
torted reflection of their own missionary selves, a man navigating between the 
culture on the coast and the one in the interior, mobile, defying the idea that 
caste is immutable, with a certain amount of cultural capital, entrepreneurial, 
and ready to get involved with local political powers. They wanted their cate- 
chists to be dangerously like him, and yet not like him. 


4 The Catholic Self and Its Other: The Vetavilakkam 


Jesuits in Madurai had another nemesis: the competing Lutheran mission of 
Tranquebar. So in 1727, during the time when the retreats were suspended, 
Beschi was asked by Superior Domingos Madeira to compose books to show the 
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errors of the Lutherans.5? Some years later, in 1730, another missionary men- 
tioned that during Easter Beschi condemned in a public sermon at Elakkuricci 
those Christians who had lapsed into Lutheranism. In doing so, he made use 
of a book he had recently written refuting the errors of Lutheran heretics, both 
theologically and linguistically (en habile théologien et en mattre de la langue).9? 
The book composed in this short window of time was the Vetavilakkam, literally 
"The explanation of revelation" (henceforth vv), which Beschi finished writing 
at Elakkuricci in the spring of 1728.9? This text, of which the missionary was so 
proud he offered it as an example of his writing to one visitor at Elakkuricci 
in 1730, is a systematic treatment of the theological points which Catholics 
and Lutherans were debating at the time.9! It is part of a small corpus of texts 
Beschi composed in these years, which includes the ad hominem attack against 
Luther in the epistle “On the nature of the Lutheran flock" (Lutterinattiyalpu), 
as well the Petaka maruttal, a response to the anti-Catholic tract Akkiyanam 
(Afifianam) written by Ziegenbalg in 1713.9? Beschi also wrote two letters (niru- 


58 Prospero Giuliani to Michelangelo Tamburini, Ann. Malabarica 1728 (Guruccalpattini 
[Kurukkalpatti], 17 August 1728). ARSI Goa 56, ff. 653—656, here f. 656". 

59 "Lettre du P. Calmette a M. De Coetlogon, Vice-Amiral De France. A Ballabaram, le 28 
Septembre 1730,” in Lettres édifiantes et curieuses concernant l'Asie, l'Afrique et l'Amérique, 
ed. Louis Aimé-Martin (Paris: Paul Daffis, 1877), 598-610. 

60 The manuscript of the Vetavilakkam preserved in BnF (Indien 481) was sent to Paris 
already in 1730; see Henri Omont, "xxix Liste de manuscrits envoyés de l'Inde par les 
Jésuites (1729—1735)” in Missions archéologiques françaises en Orient aux XVIIe et XVIIIe 
siècles. Seconde partie (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1902), 1179-1192. The final colophon 
in the manuscript tells that Tayiriyanataracarisi kurucuvamiyavarkal aka Beschi finished 
writing the book at Elakuricchi on the 25th of the Tamil month of vaikāci (mid-May to 
mid-June) in the year 1728. Many clues contained in the paratexts of Indien 481 make 
me suspect that this is an autograph by Beschi, but a comparative analysis of Beschi's 
handwriting in Tamil is still a desideratum; so much so that there is an interesting— 
albeit incomplete and mostly unreliable— Tamil Wikipedia page dedicated to this topic: 
https://ta.wikipedia.org/s/pbg (consulted on 13/09/2021). Coincidentally, the first Mission 
Press edition of the vv and all the subsequent reprints include the same colophon, so one 
wonders whether the publication of this text was based on the French manuscript; and 
whether Dupuis and the Mission Press editors made the effort to use, in the case of Beschi, 
what they considered to be autograph copies. In this section, for ease of consultation I cite 
paragraph numbers (already in the manuscripts, and consistent in all editions) instead of 
page numbers, but the text I cite is from the 1936 edition (see Bibliography). 

61 The annual letter of 1731, written by Beschi, includes the story of a certain Mudali (Mutali- 
yàr) who, after persecuting the Christians, finally became curious about their doctrines 
and so asked Beschi about it; on the circulation of the vv and the episode of the Mudali, 
see Chapter Four. 

62  Onthistractby Ziegenbalg see Will Sweetman, “Heathenism, Idolatry and Rational Mono- 
theism among the Hindus: Bartholomāus Ziegenbalg’s Akkiyanam (1713) and Other Works 
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pam) on the subject of Lutheran ‘heretics’ (patitar), and a literary epistle on 
the same subject that I will examine in the next chapter.®? Like all these works, 
the vv makes use of deep learning and ferocious satire, and it often ridicules 
the (little) knowledge of Tamil language and literature displayed by Protestant 
authors, a trope that we will encounter in the next chapter too. 

In this context of fierce competition between Catholics and Protestants in 
the region of Thanjavur, the vv was again aimed at the catechists. The text pur- 
ports to explain to them how to differentiate between the false revelation of 
the Lutherans, and the true Christian (i.e., Catholic) revelation. True Christian- 
ity was, explained Beschi, one and undivided. It had a long history in India 
that had begun with St. Thomas and went all the way to St. Francis Xavier, 
and continued into the present. Beschi was well aware that Christianity had 
been in India before the arrival of Catholic missionaries, and claimed for the 
Roman Catholic Church the heritage of St. Thomas and the Syrian Christians 
of Kerala, thus claiming at the same time the Indianness of Christianity, and 
the Catholic-ness of India. That the Tamil audience of Beschi was composed 
more specifically of catechists is suggested first of all by the amount of infor- 
mation regarding theology and Church history contained in the book, which 
regular converts were most likely not expected to know. Moreover, Beschi tries 
to tie this information to what were the shared religious experiences, and even 
the sacred geography familiar to Catholic catechists in the early eighteenth 
century. The most striking example of this is the section where Beschi, after dis- 
cussing miracles as signs of the true (i.e. Roman Catholic) Church, describes 
the martyrdom of João de Brito—whom we encountered at the beginning of 
the previous chapter—within the global economy of sainthood and salvation. 
The passage begins by explaining the logic of his martyrdom: 


A myriad of people all over the world have sacrificed their lives in order 
to show that our Veda is the true Veda, and became martyrs (catci). 
But you don't need to go to another country to look for such witnesses, 
because right in this country the Lord chose Arulananta Cuvami to give 
you evidence of that. Arulananta Cuvami wandered these kingdoms as 


Addressed to Tamil Hindus,’ in Halle and the Beginning of Protestant Christianity in India, 
eds Andreas Gross, Vincent Kumaradoss and Heike Liebau (Halle: Verlag der Franck- 
eschen Stiftungen zu Halle, 2006), 1249—1275. 

63 These letters were printed only recently by Vi. Mi. Nanappirakacar [aka V.M. Gnanapra- 
gasam] on the basis of a single surviving manuscript in JAMP; see the Bibliography under 
Nirupankal. 

64 Vetavilakkam, payiram. 
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a missionary (karanakkuru)® for many years [...] and after teaching the 
true Veda of the Roman Holy Church, he made himself into a living 
proof that true revelation exists in it alone and there is no salvation out- 
side of it, and wrote this for you with his flowing blood as letters that 
never fade away. On the fourth day of the month of maci of the year 
1693, in the city of Oriyür in the Maravar country, he made up his mind 
and with happy resolution, great compassion, and blissful desire, coura- 
geously resolved to donate his life. He stretched out his fearless head 
and offered it to his enemies, and became a martyr for our faith— didn't 
he?66 


This passage uses a legal vocabulary that superimposes the semantic range 
of martyrdom to that of witness, and testimony (catci, literally eye-witness). 


Obviously, this mimics the historical development of the Greek noun ‘martyr’, 


literally meaning witness and used by early Christians to indicate martyrdom.®’ 


65 


66 


67 


The term is often used in the vo to distinguish the missionaries (vetiyar but also karana 
kurukkal) from the catechists (vetiyar insofar as upatéciyar). The brief discussion in Vi. Mi. 
Nanappirakacar [aka V.M. Gnanapragasam], "Contribution of Fr. Beschi to Tamil" (PhD 
diss., University of Madras, 1965), 181 does not refer to any specific model, but the expres- 
sion is in use among Saivas today. I ignore its source, but a simple search on Google will 
show that the distinction between kāruņa and kāriya kuru is often invoked as a Saiva 
teaching. 

Vetavilakkam, 127: nammutaiya cattiya vetattai enpikka ulakamenkum atarkāka valiyap 
pirāņanait tantu, kotakoti perkal cātci colliyirukka, ninkal antac cātcikaļait tēti pura nat- 
tirkup pokamal inketane atarkuc cātciyaic colli uhkalukku enpikkum poruttaka antavar aru- 
lananta [sic] cuvamiyait terintukontar. inta arulananta cuvami netunāļāka ivvirācciyankaļ 
enkum kāraņak kuruvayt tirintu [...]. uroman tiruccapaip parama cattiya vētattaip potitta 
pinpu, atuvē meyyāna vetamenrum, atuveyanri iterramillaiy enruntane catciyaka ninru, 
cintina irattattināl unkalukku mārāta eluttāy eluti vaikka 1693-m antil māci mācam 4-n 
tēti putankilamai maravan cimaiyilulla oriyūrilē [sic] manam porunti makilnta manatotu, 
uyarnta tunivotu, ānanta acaiyotu uyirai valiyat tarac cammatittu, kotiyavarkalikku ancata 
talaiyai nitti tanti vetacatciyanarallo? 

The word derives from the Indo-European root *smar, which has the meaning of “observe, 
remember" and is at the base of the Latin word memoria as well as the Sanskrit smrti. 
Beschi used the Tamil word catci for the witness of martyrdom, again derived from the 
Sanskrit, but referring instead to eye-witness (saksin). On the semantic values of this 
term, and ideas of martyrdom among Tamils in Sri Lanka, see Peter Schalk, "Images of 
Martyrdom among Tamils,” Oxford Handbooks Online (2016). Saksin is also a key philo- 
sophical term in advaita vedanta, used already by Sankara. It doesn't seem Beschi had that 
meaning in mind, and it is clear from his work that he did not know Sanskrit. He could, 
however, have read Tamil Saiva texts of advaita vedanta that use the word; see Eric Stein- 
schneider, "Beyond the Warring Sects: Universalism, Dissent, and Canon in Tamil Saivism,” 
55-59. 
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And yet the new language makes the etymology present and once again rele- 
vant. The two meanings—that of witness and that of martyr—are both present 
in this sentence, which almost acquires a double meaning and claims very 
strongly that the way to give testimony of the Catholic faith in Tamil is indeed 
martyrdom, an ideal to which all readers, that is, all catechists, could aspire in 
the footsteps of Brito. 

Besides, martyrdom was the only way towards sainthood open to the cate- 
chists. At this time, Indian men were not ordained into the Society of Jesus, 
and the Indian native clergy was viewed with suspicion, with the exception 
of the Goan Oratorians, much appreciated for their clandestine apostolate in 
Ceylon.8 In other words, at least in the internal regions of South India, there 
was no form of priestly holy life open to the catechists, and becoming martyrs 
was their only possibility for self-sanctification. Hence the importance of the 
miracles they performed, which were tangible signs of their being martyrs and 
saints in the making. In this perspective, the importance of Brito in keeping 
together the catechist community becomes clearer. He offered them a model 
of sainthood to which they could aspire, and even more, a model of martyrdom 
accommodated to Indian culture. So, while they were prepared by the exercises 
to not seek death but simply to accept it as a way of being witnesses to their 
faith, catechists still sought martyrdom. The vv shows this was also the only 
path to heroic sainthood that Jesuit priests such as Beschi could offer to their 
catechists. The necessity for the missionary to control the catechists becomes 
even more urgent in this perspective, and yet the task was daunting: how were 
they to control the inordinate appearance of charisma, and an army of saints 
in-the-making? 

The Catholic Church had a long history of absorbing and disciplining such 
excesses. So, the Vv appropriately continues by explaining how the miracles 
performed thanks to Brito’s intercession are clear proof of the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the true Church: 


[...] from the day Arulananta Cuvami wrote with his blood that the law 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and that alone, is the true universal law 
(vētam), so that you all may know it, and until this very day, the Lord him- 
self, for everyone to recognize without any doubts that what he wrote is 
true, chose him as if impressing his unfading divine seal, and [through 


68 On the Goan Oratorians, and their missionary role in Sri Lanka, see Ines Zupanov, “Goan 
Brahmans in the Land of Promise: Missionaries, Spies and Gentiles in the 17th-18th Cen- 
tury Sri Lanka,” in Portugal—Sri Lanka: 500 Years, ed. Jorge Flores (Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz and the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 2006), 171-210. 
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him] has been operating innumerable miracles, without pause. There- 
fore, there is not even the need to speak—if anyone still doubts that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the Church founded by Lord Jesus, the uni- 
versal Church, and a necessary means for salvation, that person should 
just go to the Maravar country, and inquire. It will be difficult to find a 
town where miracles by the intercession of Arulananta Cuvami have not 
happened! If one’s reasoning is not faulty, having seen all this for him- 
self, and having understood the necessity of joining and belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which shows through so many miracles the path 
towards salvation, that person will certainly join in.5? 


In this passage, Beschi continues to use a legal-theological language to explain 
how God—the only one with the power to suspend natural law— performs 
miracles in the name of Brito as if putting a seal (muttirai) of authenticity on 
his witness of the true faith. This is also, by the way, the way catechists ought 
to understand their own ability to perform miracles and healings as deriving 
directly from God. The next few pages of the vv substantiate the claim that 
miracles happen everywhere in the Maravar region by listing a series of extraor- 
dinary events, about which Beschi had learned while hearing the witnesses of 
the 1726 inquiry for Brito's canonization. This job was partially an excuse to 
send him away from Elakkuricci and the organization of the retreats, as we saw 
in the previous chapter, and yet it offered him the opportunity to gather crucial 
information to understand and connect with the local community. 

Among the miracles listed we find the healing of the daughter of Atippan, a 
teacher in the school attached to the Jesuit residence in the village of Carukani. 
This is how Beschi describes the episode in the vv: 


[...] carukani ennum urile, kulattil itaiyan, tolilil upattiyennum atippan- 
ukkum avan stiri anantayikkum piranta pūvāyi 1722-m antil patinaintu 


69 Vētaviļakkam, 127: arulananta cuvamiyum uroman tiruccapai vētamāttiram potuvay nir- 
kum meyyana vetamenru nīnkaļ ariyat tan irattatināl eluti vaitta nal tuvakki, annalmattum 
ivar elutinatu meyyenru cantekamara evarum niccayikkumpatikku, āņtavar tāmē mārrap- 
patata teva muttiraiyittàr pol avarai kurittu mattillata putumaikalai vitamal ceytu kontu 
varukirar. ākaiyāl connayavum potamal, innamum uroman tiruccapai cēcunātar untakkina 
tiruccapai enrum, evarukkun karai ēra ventiyatakip potuvāy nirkuntiruccapai enruñ can- 
tekappatuvar uņtānāl, maravan cimaikkup poy vicārikkum potu, aruļānanta cuvami ventu- 
talināl ākiya putumaikalaik kanata ūraik kāņpataritēy ākic calaūcātiyātavanāl tane telintu 
motcak karai ēra attanai putumaikaļāl enpikkap patta uroman tiruccapaiyil utpattu natak- 
kaventiyat' enru niccayam pannit tanum natakkakatavan. 
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vayatullaval, iruntarpole"" mayanki viluntu cettar pole kitantapinpu, 
eluntiruntu iruvili purappata, irukan vinki, parvaiyun kettu akanra porul 
onraiyun kanamal, atutta porulaip pukai patarntarpolat telivarak kantu, 
iravil cutar vilakku erittalum onraiyun kanamal, pakalinum arukē al mun- 
ponal oliya valiyaik kantu cevvé poka mattamaliruntal. vanta mayakka- 
mum, kurutun tané karaintu ninkumov enru irantu matamum parttuk 
kontirunta itattil atu nalukku nal atikam atikamāki, maruntu onrun tētā- 
mal mikunta nampikkaiyote arulananta cuvami patupatta stalattaic ce- 
vikkap ponal."! 


In the village of Carukani, Atippan, a teacher of the itaiyar caste, and his 
wife Ānantāy had a daughter, Pūvāy. In 1722, when she was fifteen years of 
age, while standing, she fainted and fell, and lay there as if she was dead. 
After she stood up and opened her eyes, her pupils were dilated, and her 
vision spoilt. She could not even see big things, and even during the day, 
she could not follow the road and walk straight unless a person would 
walk closely in front of her. Two months went by thinking that the confu- 
sion and blindness that had befallen her would dissipate and disappear 
by themselves, but instead of seeing, everything got much worse day by 
day, and no medicine seemed to work. So, with great hope, she went to 
pray on the place of the martyrdom of Arulananta Cuvami. 


Of course, once she reached Oriyür, Pūvāy was healed by the intercession of the 
saint, an event that generated much wonder in the village. As it happens, we can 
compare Beschi's text with a second version of the same story told by Atippan 
himself, since his testimony was recorded (in Tamil) in the 1726 inquiry. He was 


also, together with three catechists, among the four witnesses who could write, 
and thus sign, in Tamil. Here is what he said: 
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en vittilē campuvitta [sic, campavitta] putumaikaļaiccolluvēn. 1722 āņtilē 
en makal pūvāy kēvililēy iruntappolé mayankic cerravalaippol viluntal. 
carru piraku eluntiruntu kanmili mikavum purappattu nanrayonrun ka- 
natiruntal. tūram onrun teriyatenpal. kitta maci patarntappole teriyum 
enpal. pakalile mun poravanaik kittap pincenral oliya valiyariyal. ratti 


The expression iruntār pole is odd in this otherwise very polished and well written text, 
but read together with the witness of Atippayan immediately below, it is clear that Beschi 
uses põle as the colloquial variant of appolutu also found there. The sentence has iruntar 
pole in all the editions I have consulted. 

Vetavilakkam, 132. 
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vilakku veliccattileyum onrun teriyamar kaikotukka ventiyiruntatu. 
ippatiyirantu macam poy nalaikku nal parvai yatikamayk kuraintu cat- 
tiyanata vupatéci yennaik kopittu maruntu vicarikkac connan. atukku 
nan māttēn enru cakala viyati tirkku marulananta cuvami patupatta 
stalattukkanuppuvaté kunamenru nan pallikkütam avaicciruntu pokka 
kūtāmal ippo cerru ponamaravan utaiyappa cérvaikaranum canattiyan- 
pāyum pallicavariyayun kütti yanke makalai yanuppinen.7? 


I will tell you some miracles that happened in my household. In 1722, 
when my daughter Puvay was at the church, she fainted and fell, as if she 
was dead. After a bit, she stood up, but the pupils of her eyes were very 
dilated and she could not see anything well. From far away, she would 
say, she couldn't distinguish a thing. Closer by, a fog seemed to envelop 
everything. She could not make out the road, unless she was following 
closely someone walking in front of her. Two months went by like this, and 
her sight was getting much worse day by day, and catechist Cattiyanata 
scolded me, telling me I should take care of her with medicines. I did not 
think so, and decided that it would be good to send her to the place of the 
martyrdom of Arulananta Cuvami who can cure every disease. But I was 
busy with the school and could not accompany her, so I sent my daughter 
there with Maravan Utaippa, a soldier (who is now dead), with Canatti 
Anpay, and with Palli Cavariyay. 


In this version too, Pūvāy is eventually healed by God at Oriyür. Notice first of 
all how the two versions are very similar, and Beschi often uses the exact same 
words as Atippan. He also strives for a colloquial tone, even though he sub- 
stitutes here and there colloquial vocabulary (mili, maci) with more standard 
forms (vili, pukai). Catechists and other Tamil Christians who would read (or 
hear) the vv would find in it a polished version of the words of one of their own. 
However, two differences stand out. First, in his testimony Atippan stresses his 
own agency and faith, by telling how it was his idea to send Pūvāy to Oriyür. In 
Beschi's version, she simply decides that she will pray there. More poignantly 
for us, Atippan's version of the story includes a catechist, Cattiyanata, who ful- 
fills his role of community leader by scolding (kopittu) him, and prompting him 
to cure the girl with medicines. Cattiyanata behaves in the way we have come to 
expect from a catechist—including the unmistakably brusque manners Atip- 


72 The witness of Atippayan (Andreas in Latin) is in Aav, Cong. Rit., Proc. 1697, ff. 85—90”, 
here 88v. 
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pan attributed to him. In Beschi’s story, though, this reference is completely 
absent. This might have been for the sake of brevity, but certainly, it would have 
been inappropriate for a text whose readers were going to be mostly catechists 
to say that one of them had failed to suggest the right remedy. 

In conclusion, the miracles that Beschi collected and listed in vv were part of 
the Catholic geography of the Maravar region, and mark a space that converts, 
especially catechists, at the same contributed to create and inhabited. Interest- 
ingly, the vv takes for granted that these events were indeed miracles—Beschi 
stresses the fact that he saw and spoke in person with the people who were 
healed through those miracles, putumai—even though at this time the Jesuits 
were still in the process of getting the Roman authorities to recognize Brito’s 
martyrdom, and the miracles performed through his intercession (Figure 6).7? 
While the canonization of Brito was connected with long-term Church poli- 
tics, and the Jesuits invested time and effort in having one of their missionaries 
who practiced the Malabar Rites recognized as a martyr and eventually a saint 
by the Church, the local role of Brito was different, and immediately effective. 
He became part of the world of local Catholicism, sacralized the spaces inhab- 
ited by the catechists, and was a powerful tool to create and mobilize catechist 
identity (Figure 7). The miracles he performed when alive, and after his death, 
were also proof of the truth of Catholicism in opposition to Protestant Chris- 
tianity, its church, its missionaries, and its catechists. This text mostly offered 
tools—from histories of miracles to theological explanations—to fight Protes- 
tant catechists locally, on the ground of the Maravar and Kaveri delta regions. 
It aimed to mobilize the catechists for the purpose of controversy against their 
most direct opponents, Protestant catechists, and Beschi cleverly weaved this 
antagonism into the narrative of catechist identity in the text. 


5 Conclusions: Catholic Selves, Dangers and Discipline 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the practice of the spiritual retreats 
crystallized for the first time in the history of the mission the social, spiritual, 
and cultural identity of Catholic catechists. The multiple roles of these men 
clearly emerge in the sources of the period, which also record for the first time 
the catechists’ own voices as witnesses. As we saw in Chapter One, the different 


73 The word putumai originally means something novel, fresh, and also uncommon or 
strange (MW, 324). By the eighteenth century putumai meant, in the Catholic context, a 
miracle, as is well attested in the literature. 
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inquiries for Brito’s canonization and documents connected with the Malabar 
Rites controversy include interrogatories and sworn statements of these lay- 
men. Through these sources, we could glimpse at how catechists positioned 
themselves vis-a-vis the missionaries, and imitated them, while also abiding by 
local systems of caste solidarity and patterns of social mobility. Starting from 
1718, thanks to the initiative of Carlo Michele Bertoldi, the training and the role 
of the catechists in the mission was further shaped by the spiritual retreats 
organized at Avür and other villages of the Kaveri basin. Since the Society of 
Jesus accepted into its ranks as a priest only one Indian before the suppres- 
sion, becoming a catechist was the only form of spiritual investiture available 
to Tamil converts at the time.”* The modes and implications of this investiture 
included the transmission of many different types of charisma, from healing 
powers to social authority. This transfer generated anxiety among the mission- 
aries, and the desire to control their catechists, which was strongly connected to 
the establishment of training methods such as the retreats. At the same time, 
everything we learn from missionary sources of the time points to a consid- 
erable amount of self-fashioning on the part of the catechists. In the case of 
Brito's canonization inquiries, for instance, the catechists carefully navigated 
the local context as well as the official Church procedure in a way that would 
improve their social and spiritual standing. The first goal of Chapter One and 
Chapter Two was to identify missionaries and their catechists as interlocutors, 
and partners in such complex negotiations and conversations. 

So, these chapters have explored the immediate contexts of these interac- 
tions, at the crossroads of local and global processes. On the one hand, cate- 
chists in India were the local expression of one crucial force in the global spread 
of early modern Catholicism, that is lay people, who were organized differently 
from place to place and yet always a resource that missionaries all over the 
globe were able to mobilize ad maiorem Dei gloriam.” On the other hand, the 
missionaries who organized the retreats did so against the background of local 
competing Saiva and siddha specialist groups, as well as powerful Saiva matas 


74 The only Indian Jesuit ordained before the suppression of the Society was Luís Bramane, a 
collaborator of Henrique Henriques in the sixteenth century (Zupanov, Missionary Trop- 
ics, 259-267). The situation was different in Goa, where converted Brahmans had their 
own (Oratorian) order, and the local priest Mateus de Castro (1594—1677) became a Bishop. 
For the latter's adventurous story, see Giuseppe Sorge, Matteo De Castro (1594-1677). Pro- 

filo di una Figura Emblematica del Conflitto Giurisdizionale tra Goa e Roma nel Secolo XVII 
(Bologna: Edizioni Clueb, 1986). 

75 Onlay people in the mission see Maldavsky, Les laïcs dans la mission; on the Japanese case, 
Héléne Vu-Thanh, Devenir Japonais. La mission jésuite au Japon (1549-1614) (Paris: Presses 
de l'université Paris-Sorbonne, 2016), 147—174. 
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or atinam in in the Kaveri region, which were specifically non-Brahmanical and 
managed by Vellalas. These (mostly Saiva) religious men and institutions artic- 
ulated local connections between language, location, spirituality, and social 
mobility in the context of a fragmented political order, that offered an impor- 
tant model to the catechists, and the missionaries. We will return to this in the 
next chapters. 

The tensions, dialogues and negotiation between catechists and missionar- 
ies emerge in the corpus of texts composed for the retreats. A remarkable stylis- 
tic aspect of these texts is the fact that they were written in (relatively good) 
prose. Of course, by the early eighteenth century, prose-writing was hardly a 
novelty. Besides the many specialized forms of prose traditionally available in 
Tamil, Jesuit missionaries had been experimenting with forms of devotional, 
theological, and scholastic prose since the late sixteenth century. Yet the texts 
we just read introduce new important elements. First, they show a certain 
familiarity with a number of Tamil registers, from the philosophical to the col- 
loquial, and their syntax and vocabulary are varied. As it appears from his gram- 
matical text, Costanzo Beschi at least thought of his prose works as belonging 
to the realm of high or literary Tamil. Moreover, these texts are dialogic, and 
transpose into writing either the inner dialogue between catechists and their 
own Christian selves in-the-making, as in the case of the Nānamuyarci; or the 
conversation between missionaries and their converts, which Beschi almost lit- 
erally includes in the Vetavilakkam. This dialogic nature is, on the one hand, 
closely tied to the core of the Ignatian project in the Spiritual Exercises, which 
were after all conversations between a retreatant and his guide. At the same 
time, these textualized dialogues record for the first time the spiritual, social 
and cultural mediations that were shaping Tamil Catholicism in those years, 
and in this respect, they offer crucial insights into the different levels at which 
the practice of the retreats contributed to shape the catechist identity. 

Finally, all the texts we have seen—the Nanamuyarci, the Vetiyarolukkam, 
and the Vetavilakkam—contain spiritual and practical instructions that were 
meant to fight the dangers of the liminal situation of the catechists. These were 
non-ordained men who held great social and spiritual powers among Tamil 
Catholic communities that missionaries could hardly reach, let alone evange- 
lize and discipline. The best solution was therefore to discipline the catechists 
themselves, who in turn could work as agents to avoid the independent circu- 
lation of Christianity (as in the case of the Pariah) and the lapse of Catholics 
into Lutheranism. Among the many aims of this training there was the solidi- 
fication of the catechists' Catholic self around orthodox ideas and practices, in 
order to allow them to resist local competing religious discourses and models 
of the self, like those of the siddhas, the Saivas, or the Lutherans. This chapter 
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has considered such intersecting processes of social and spiritual mobility, as 
well as disciplining, and has begun to explore the role of texts and textuality 
in this context. The next chapter will take us to the world of Tamil grammar 
and poetry. This was never too far away even in the preceding pages, insofar 
as Tamil was the medium of communication and the world order implied by 
most of the historical events I mapped. Throughout the chapters that follow, 
the way Catholics wrote, read, and lived in Tamil will constitute the entry point 
to understanding the complex relationship between missionaries, catechists, 
and their locations. 


PART 2 


Rhetorical Education 


CHAPTER 3 


Catholic Poetics and Politics of Space 


The sixteenth and last point of the Inter Graviores, the decree issued in 1704 by 
Carlo Tomaso Maillard de Tournon against the practices of accommodation 
in the Madurai mission, concerned literary practices. The decree prohibited 
Indian converts reading non-Christian literature under pain of excommunica- 
tion, unless they had special dispensation from the missionaries.! This point 
received little attention during the ensuing Malabar Rites controversy, because 
neither Laines nor Antonio Broglia Brandolini, the procurator for the mission’s 
cause at the Roman Curia in the 1720s, ever asked for it to be revoked or soft- 
ened. They claimed that on that point, Jesuit missionaries agreed with the 
decree, and behaved accordingly? The issue was certainly minor when com- 
pared with other pressing concerns, especially those regarding caste among 
Catholics. That was a pervasive aspect of life in South India, and missionar- 
ies in those years fought fiercely to be allowed to respect caste differences 
among their converts.? By contrast, most newly converted Christians were illit- 
erate or had only partial access to written texts, even when they enjoyed public 


1 This interdiction is articulated in the sixteenth point of the decree. As I mentioned in the 
previous chapter, I cite Tournon's Inter Graviores as included in Benedict xiv, Bullarium, 422— 
425. 

2 The two books written by Antonio Broglia Brandolini to defend the Society from the accu- 
sations and injunctions of Tournon's decree—Giustificazione del praticato sinora da’ religiosi 
della Compagnia di Gesu, nelle missioni del Madurey, Mayssur, e Carnate; presentata alla Santa 
Sede Apostolica. In occasione del Decreto, loro intimato in Puduciery dalla chiara memoria del 
Sig. Card. di Tournon adi 8. di Luglio, dell'anno 1704 (Roma: Stamperia della Rev. Camera Apos- 
tolica, 1724), and Risposta alle accuse date al praticato sin'ora da’ Religiosi della Compagnia di 
Giesu, nelle Missioni del Madurey, Mayssur, e Carnate, in due libri diversi dal reverendissimo 
Padre Fra Luigi Maria Lucino del Venerabil' Ordine de’ Predicatori, Maestro di Sacra Teologia, e 
Commissario Generale del Santo Ufizio in Roma, 3 vols (Cologne, 1729)— do not even address 
the sixteenth point of the decree. Indeed, multiple documents in AcDF show how Brandolini 
considered this point outside of the scope of his legal action, including a note sent by Bran- 
dolini to the Holy Office on March 31 1733, which lists the points of Tournon's decree that 
the Society accepted without further specifications (Capi del decreto dell'Em.o Sig.r Cardinal 
di Tournon, intorno a quali non si supplica la S[an]ta Sede), in ACDF, S.S., QQ1 m. 

3 On the crucial role of caste in the Malabar Rites controversy, and the discussions regarding 
the status of the low-caste paraiyar converts in the mission, Aranha argues that at stake in 
the controversy was "the definition of the limits to which the Indian church could incorpo- 
rate mechanisms of caste reproduction and caste division" ("Discrimination and Integration," 
189). See also Pavone, "Tra Roma e il Malabar" 
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readings, oral narratives, and performances. And yet, was the relationship with 
non-Christian literature in the Madurai mission really unproblematic? 

Taking this question as its starting point, this chapter explores how mission- 
aries read Tamil literature, how they explained it to their catechists, and how 
they explained themselves and the Catholic faith in relationship with that liter- 
ature. It also shows how in this process they mobilized Latin and Tamil models 
of education, from rhetorical manuals to matam or monastic institutions, as 
modes of social and political engagement. A good basis for understanding these 
developments is to read the entire sixteenth point of Inter Graviores, which 
includes Tournor's prescriptions regarding non-Christian, meaning primarily 
Hindu, Tamil literature: 


Finally, because of reading books that talk about the false religion, and 
obscene and superstitious things, a poison creeps into the hearts of the 
faithful, which not only offends the purity of their faith, but also corrupts 
their morals, we greatly commend the zeal and hard work of those mis- 
sionaries who either translated books containing the sacred doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, and records (monumenta) of sacred things into the 
Malabar language, that is Tamil, for the education of the Indian converts; 
or composed new books, for their convenience and instruction. And to 
those converts we explicitly prohibit the books of fables of the Gentiles, 
and we forbid them from reading them, and keeping them, under pain of 
excommunication late sententice, unless they obtain beforehand the per- 
mission of their Parish priest, or of the missionary in charge of the cure 
of their souls. To the discretion of these men, we entrust the faculty of 
dispensation with regard to this matter, as well as to select for the use of 
Christians some books free from obnoxious superstitions (if indeed there 
are any) and not treating anything that goes against good morals, and to 
allow their reading.^ 


4 Benedictixiv, Bullarium, 424: Et demum, quia ex librorum de falsa religione, et de rebus obsce- 
nis, superstitiosisque tractantium lectura, venenum ut plurimum serpere solet ad cor Fidelium, 
quo non minus Fidei puritas offenditur, quam mores corrumpuntur, magnopere commendantes 
zelum, ac studium Missionariorum, qui libros sacram Ecclesice Catholice doctrinam, rerumque 
Sacrarum monumenta continentes, pro Indorum Christifidelium eruditione, in linguam Mal- 
abaricam, seu Tamulicam transtulere, vel novos pro illorum commodo, et institutione compo- 
suerunt; iisdem Christifidelibus expresse interdicimus fabulosos Gentilium libros, eosque legere, 
et retinere prohibemus, sub poena excommunicationis late sententice, nisi prius habita licentia 
Parochi, seu Missionarii curam animarum exercentis, quorum prudentie committimus facul- 
tatem super hoc dispensandi, et libros (si qui forte sunt) noxia superstitione vacuos: et nihil 
contra bonos mores tractantes, pro Christianorum usu seligendi, eorumque lecturam permit- 
tendi. 
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Conspicuously, Tournon was worried about the connection between liter- 
ature and pagan superstition. He thought Tamil books to be persuasive, and 
therefore insidious for Christian converts, and took it upon himself to remind 
Madurai missionaries of the danger such books represented. The long com- 
mentary to Tournorrs decree written by Vigilio Saverio Manci (1666—1743), an 
eccentric Jesuit who, after twenty years as a missionary on the Coromandel 
coast, took a hard stance against the method of accommodation, agrees with 
Tournon, and offers some further clues that the situation regarding Tamil liter- 
ature on the ground was more complex than the depiction given by Laines and 
Brandolini.5 The following passage, written around 1722, shows Manci's take on 
the sixteenth point of the Inter Graviores: 


This is a very good measure for Christians all over the world, and espe- 
cially for those who, living in close proximity with heathens, are in greater 
danger of transgressing. Missionaries usually prohibit the reading of such 
books, but they need to allow it for the catechists, so that they know 
and understand the fables of the gentiles enough to be able to confute 
them, and change the heathens' minds. At times, from this need arise 
scandals, because the catechists—who are the greatest competitors of the 
missionaries (sono glemoli maggiori delli missionarj )—abuse their power 
(prevaricano), and cause others to overstep boundaries ( fanno prevari- 
care).® But this is no fault of the missionaries, nor of the license given 
to the catechists. Besides, it is rare for Christians to read these books out 
of curiosity. Still, the new prohibition contained in the Decree might be 
useful to give the missionaries better judgement, and make the catechists 
more cautious.” 


5 On Vigilio Manci and his role in the condemnation of the Malabar Rites, see again Aranha, 
"Discrimination and Integration" 

6 While the verb “emulare” (from which the adjective “emulo” derives) means in modern Ital- 
ian “to imitate", in the early modern time it meant primarily concorrere, gareggiare, i.e., 
“to compete”. See Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, 3rd edition (Firenze: Stamperia 
dellAccademia della Crusca, 1691), 598. 

7 Éottimo g[ue]sto rimedio per tutti li Cristiani del mondo, e maggiorm [en |te per quelli, che con- 
vivono con gl'Infedeli, e sono in maggior pericolo di prevaricare. Li missionarj proibiscono la 
lettura di tali libri, e solo sono necessitati a concederla alli catechisti, perché abbiano tutta la 
congnizione, e notizia delle favole della Gentilità, per poter rispondere, e convincere gl'Infedeli. 
Da gļueļste necessità alle volte nasce qualche scandalo, perché gli catechisti med|esimi], che 
perloppiu sono glemoli maggiori delli missionarj, prevaricano, et fanno prevaricare altri, ma é 
senza colpa delli missionarj e della licenza, che gli vien data; Per altro rari sono de cristiani, che 
per curiosità si mettino à leggere que |ti libri: nondimeno q[ue]sta nuova proibizione del Decreto 
può molto giovare, e à rendere li missionarj piu oculati, e li catechisti più cauti, e li cristiani tutti 
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The subtle yet suggestive irony of the passage is typical of Manci's style. 
Worthy of note here is the use of the Italian verb prevaricare in its intransitive 
sense, implying both abuse of power and wrong moral conduct. The late Latin 
verb prevaricare also had the meaning of secretly coming to an agreement 
with a defendant during a trial, so as not to witness against him. This nuance 
might be present in Manci’s passage, insofar as the catechists influenced by 
“pagan” literature could be considered accusers in a religious controversy who 
surreptitiously allied with an enemy deserving indictment.® Crucially, in the 
sentence where he describes the prevaricare of the catechists, Manci inserts 
an appositional clause to say that as a rule the catechists competed with the 
missionaries. Hence, the catechists happened to prevaricare—to abuse their 
power, transgress the laws of Christianity, and adopt a wrong moral conduct— 
precisely because they wanted to impose their authority over that of the mis- 
sionaries. To do so, they were possibly spreading the influence of Hindu lit- 
erature among the Catholic faithful, rather than using it to oppose religious 
adversaries. 

This reading of Manci’s passage reveals a fissure behind the smooth surface 
of Jesuit apologetical narrative, and clearly poses the question of the relation- 
ship between missionaries, catechists, and Tamil literature, which will be the 
focus of this and the next chapter. What was the role of “pagan” literature in the 
mission? Who read it, in what context, and how? In what way was it persuasive, 
and how could Catholic texts be equally or more persuasive? By raising these 
questions, the Inter Graviores and Manci’s commentary invite us to reconsider 
Catholic literary practices in Tamil, and to examine how Christian texts posi- 
tioned in relationship to Tamil literature and literary theories in the eighteenth 
century. We will see how at that moment, missionary practices of literary and 
cultural translation went beyond lexical semantics (the word-to-word analo- 
gies explored by authors like Henriques or Nobili) to become a matter of literary 


piu scrupolosi. BCR, Ms 192, f. 61". Another copy of this treatise, accompanied by letters regard- 
ing Manci's stay in Rome in 1723 (which solidified the positions against the Jesuits, and the 
final condemnation of the Malabar Rites) can be found in ACDF, St.St., QQ ri. 

8 The deponent verb prevaricari acquired a technical meaning in Roman law: Prevaricatorem 
eum esse ostendimus, qui colludit cum reo, et translatitie muneri accusandi defungitur, eo quod 
proprias quidem probationes dissimularet, falsas vero accusationes admitteret (“we show that 
a prevaricator is the one who colludes with a defendant and in a negligent way acquits one- 
self of the duty of accusing, inasmuch he dissimulates his own evidence, and admits false 
accusations as truth”). See Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis conditum a Carolo Dufresne 
Domino du Cange auctum a Monachis Ordinis S. Benedicti cum supplementis integris D.P. Car- 
penterii, Adelungii, aliorum, suisque digessit G.A.L. Henschel ..., vol. 6 (Niort: L. Favre, 1886), 
475- 
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genre, register, meter—in short, a matter of poetics or porul. This transition 
is embodied in the life and works of Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi, whom we 
encountered in the previous chapter among the organizers of the retreats. Yet 
in the 1730s and early 1740s he fulfilled many other roles, including educator, 
court poet and counselor to local political players. 


1 Jesuit Humanism and Devotion 


The main events of Beschi's life are well known, especially thanks to the biog- 
raphy and articles written by the Jesuit missionary and scholar Léon Besse in 
the early twentieth century? These works are invaluable sources of informa- 
tion, albeit aimed at emphasizing Beschi's missionary agenda in reaction to 
what Besse saw as an excessive indigenization of his life story by local scholars, 
especially Beschi's nineteenth-century biographer Muttucāmi Pillai.!? Follow- 
ing Besse's ceuvre, the life of Beschi can be roughly divided into three periods. 
The first one is the Italian period, from Costanzo Gioseffo Eusebio Beschi's 
birth in Castiglione delle Stiviere in 1680 until his departure for India in 1711.!! 
The years from 1700 to 1710 are particularly important in this context, because 
Beschi spent them in the culturally stimulating environment of the Jesuit col- 
lege of Santa Lucia in Bologna. He left Bologna in 1710, reached Goa in 171, 
and thereupon joined the Madurai mission. After a couple of years spent in 
the southern villages of the mission, in the region of Tirunelveli, in 1716 he 


9 For a review of the historiography on Beschi, see the Introduction. Besides his biog- 
raphy, Father Beschi, Léon Besse wrote the important essay Chanda Sahib and Beschi 
(Trichinopoly: St. Joseph Industrial School Press, 1909). 

10  AppàvuMuttuccami Pillai aka A. Muttusami Pillei was a Catholic Vellala from Pondicherry 
who worked at the College of Fort St. George until his death. Besides the biographical 
sketch of Beschi's life, first published in English (1840) and then in Tamil (1843), Muttuc- 
cami authored many other Christian works. A short biography of this figure is found in 
Simon Casie Chetty, The Tamil Plutarch, containing a Summary Account of the Lives of the 
Poets and Poetesses of Southern India and Ceylon (Jaffna: Ripley & Strong printers, 1859), 
55-56. Muttucami collaborated with Vittuvān Cāmināta Pillai, another Catholic Vellala 
from Pondicherry who taught Francis Whyte Ellis (1777—1819) (Chetty, Tamil Plutarch, 114- 
115). I discuss both figures in Chaper Six. 

11 Besse was unclear about Beschi's baptismal name, and the names of his parents. These 
doubts were clarified after I was able to access Beschi's baptismal record, still in the Parish 
archives of Castiglione, Battesimi, vol. 7 (ab anno 1667 ad 1683). See Ebeling and Trento, 
"From missionary to pulavar,’ n. 2. Even though these documents show that Beschi was 
baptized with the unusual northern variant Gioseffo, in this book I use the standardized 
form Giuseppe that he also used to sign when writing to his Jesuit companions and supe- 
riors. 
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was given responsibility for the Christians of the Thanjavur kingdom, among 
whom he spent most of his missionary career. Until 1742, Beschi worked in 
different villages—Vatukarpéttai, Konankuppam—but mostly at Elakkuricci, 
nearby the city of Thanjavur, where his literary, devotional, and social project 
took shape. From the early 1730s onwards, he cultivated a close relationship 
with general Chanda Sahib, and moved to Tiruchirappalli in 1742 to join Chanda 
Sahib’s court, just before the latter's defeat at the hands of the Marathas. We 
have almost no information on the third period of Beschi’s life, from when he 
was forced to leave Tiruchirappalli in 1742 until his death at Ambalakkadu in 
1747.12 

Keeping this chronological sketch in mind, some specific moments of Be- 
schi's biography are crucial to clarify the contradictions that emerge from the 
competing biographical accounts, and to understand Beschi's multiple local 
identities—the learned Tamil pulavar, the initiator of most Marian cults in the 
Kaveri region, and much more—in the context of his overall trajectory. Par- 
ticularly important for this endeavor are some hitherto little-studied sources 
like the Epistule Generalium, registers of the letters sent by the General of 
the Society in Rome to its members worldwide, and the surviving catalogs 
of the Malabar Province.!$ When reading closely the Epistule Generalium, for 
instance, it is impossible to miss that Beschi's name appears with extraordinary 
frequency among the recipients of those letters, especially after the election of 
Michelangelo Tamburini to the Generalate in 1706. This is remarkable, because 
Beschi was not a nobleman. He came from a solid but middle-class family that 
did not play any role in the life of the Society, unlike the families of many of 
his confrēres.'* The relationship between Beschi and Tamburini must there- 
fore have developed independently, before Tamburini became General. It likely 
happened when Tamburini—originally from Modena, a town not too far from 
Beschi's native Castiglione—was head of the Venetian Province, and Beschi 


12  Onthe date of Beschi's death, see n. 44 in this chapter. 

13 The use of Epistule Generalium (abbreviated as Epp. GG.) to reconstruct the relationship 
between the central administration of the Society and its individual members has been 
pioneered by Elisa Frei. The Epp. GG. are not cataloged together, but divided by Province; 
usually, the letters sent by the general to members of a certain Province are collected in 
the initial volumes of the series devoted to that Province in ARs1. While living in Italy 
Beschi belonged to the Venetian Province, and that is the series that I use for this section; 
in the next section, I use letters written to missionaries in Madurai (part of the Malabar 
Province) contained in the first volume of the Goa series. 

14 Elisa Frei, "The Many Faces of Ignazio Maria Romeo, sJ (1676—1724?)" analyzes a case in 
which the General's letters reflect the important role a specific Jesuit and his family played 
in the life of the Society. 
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one of its members working first in Ravenna, then in Bologna. Their correspon- 
dence continued after Beschi left Italy for India, and even though Beschi had 
few administrative roles in the mission, Tamburini wrote to him more than to 
any other simple missionary in Madurai. 

The early letters by Tamburini concern Beschi's studies at the College of 
Santa Lucia in Bologna. In those years, Beschi focused on grammar and rhet- 
oric, as required by the Ratio Studiorum—a training that would, in hindsight, 
help him to tackle Tamil grammar and poetry once in India, and ultimately 
open his school.5 Another aspect that emerges from these letters, and seems 
equally important to understanding his subsequent work as a missionary, is 
Beschi's deep involvement in the world of Baroque Catholic devotion. This 
comes as no surprise to historians of Catholicism in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, yet historians of the Madurai mission have almost uniquely 
stressed the theological approach of its founder Roberto Nobili, and Beschi's 
philological enterprise. The study of the global and local articulation of devo- 
tional practices has been overlooked, or confined to the domain of anthro- 
pology and folklore studies.!® Yet from the Epistule Generalium we know, for 
instance, that as early as 1701 Beschi asked to be allowed to go on a pilgrimage 
to the Santa Casa in Loreto, probably the most important Marian sanctuary 
in Europe at this time.!” This was a rite of passage for many young Jesuits of 
his generation. The answer of the then General Tirso Gonzales was positive, 
but delegated the final decision to the Venetian Provincial —Tamburini him- 
self, who would become general only five years later.!$ We have no proof that 
Beschi's request was eventually granted, but it is likely that he went to Loreto 
and the place made a strong impression on him, since more or less explicit 
representations of the Santa Casa appear in many of the Tamil works he com- 


15 It is possible to follow his studies in the catalogs of the Venetian Province (the Catalogi 
breves of 1705-171 are in ARSI, Ven. 50 and the Catologi Triennale in Ven. 77—78—79), where 
hisrolesasstudentand sometimes teacher were duly noted down. A summary of the infor- 
mation contained in these catalogs can be found in Gualberto Giachi, L’India divenne la 
sua terra (Milano: Editrice Missioni, 1981), 22-25. 

16 The groundbreaking (if not always accurate) study of Muslim and Christian devotion in 
South India by Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, is an exception. 

17 On the importance of Loreto for the Jesuits, see Vincenzo Lavenia, "Miracoli e memoria. 
I gesuiti a Loreto nelle storie della Compagnia (secc. xv1-xvi1)," in Figure della memoria 
culturale. Tipologie, identità, personaggi, testi e segni, ed. Massimo Bonafin, special issue, 
L'Immagine Riflessa. Testi, Società, Culture 22, 1-2 (2013): 331-348; on the role of this sanc- 
tuary in the missionary imaginaire, see Chapter Five. 

18 This information is in the reply of General Tirso Gonzales to Fr. Costanzo Beschi in 
Ravenna (3 May 1701), ARSI, Ven. 21, vol. 1, f. 58’. 
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posed years later. In a similar vein, we read that in 1710, just before Beschi left 
for India, Tamburini gave him permission to print a small devotional booklet 
on the guardian angel, pending approbation of the revisers. Beschi had written 
it together with his patron, Marquis Locatelli, whose sons he was educating in 
Bologna.!? 

This devotional and emotional climate centered around pilgrimages and 
devotion to saints and angels informed the missionary choices that Jesuits like 
Beschi would take in South India. It also explains some of the changes in the lit- 
erary life of the mission in the eighteenth century, in comparison with previous 
centuries. Francis Xavier famously brought along on his missionary travels only 
a breviary and a copy of De institutione bene vivendi by Marko Marulic, while 
Roberto Nobili was mostly influenced by medieval scholastic literature such 
as the works of Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard.?? While these influences 
never faded—in the previous chapter we saw, for instance, the importance of 
Aquinas for understanding the Nanamuyarci—in the eighteenth century mis- 
sionaries in South India read and wrote different texts. They liked devotional 
works, and were particularly fond of edifying stories and examples, which they 
found useful while preaching in South India. So, the list of books that Giovanni 
Battista Buttari, then stationed in the southernmost residence of the Madurai 
mission, requested in 1749 from his sister, a nun in the small Italian town of 
Osimo, included copies of L'utile col dolce, a collection of edifying stories by 
the fellow Jesuit Carlo Casalicchio; I divoto di S. Giuseppe fornito d'esempj, e di 
pratiche fruttuose per venerarlo, a work of devotion towards St. Joseph by the 
Jesuit poet and playwriter Giuseppe Antonio Patrignani; and the Mystica ciu- 
dad de Dios, the life of Mary by the Spanish nun and mystic María de Jesús de 
Agreda.2! 


19 Non ho difficoltà che V.R.a dia alla stampa anche col suo nome l'operetta che mi accenna 
sopra il S[ant]o Angelo Custode e per propagare il culto di esso, e sodisfare alla divotione e sua 
e del Sig[no]re Marchese Locatelli che ve l'ha richiesta. Scrivo pertanto al P[ad]re Pro|vin- 
ciaļle che le assegni i revisori, e quando questi l'approvino le mandaro subito la facoltà & 
la stampa. Michelangelo Tamburini to Giuseppe Costanzo Beschi in Bologna (21 October 
1709), Ven. 21, vol. 1, f. 415". It seems that in the end the book was not published, or at least 
there are no traces of it anywhere in the archives. 

20 See forinstance Giulia Nardini, “Roberto Nobili's Vivaha Dharma. A Case of Cultural Trans- 
lation,” in Translating Catechisms, Translating Cultures: The Expansion of Catholicism in the 
Early Modern World, eds Antje Flüchter and Rouven Wirbser (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 
2017), 223-251. 

21 Per me: Prediche del Fabri, Mystica Citta di Dio, Casalicchio l'utile col dolce, Varii fogli di Sto- 
rie, Il divoto di S. Giuseppe del P|adre] Patrignani, o altro libro che tratti di S[an] Giuseppe. 
Fr. Giovanni Battista Buttari to his sister S. Maria Maddalena Buttari (Nemao [Nemam], 
29 October 1749), ARSI, Opp. NN. 128 1, ff. 82-83, here 83". 
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Ágreda's work was especially popular among missionaries in Madurai, and 
appears in all the surviving lists of books they requested. Buttari asked for it, as 
did Joao da Costa before him, and we will see that Beschi's literary masterpiece, 
the Tēmpāvaņi, was conceived as an elaboration upon Ágreda's work.2? As these 
literary interests show, by the early eighteenth century missionaries were not 
simply relying on their charisma, or arguing from a philosophical and theo- 
logical standpoint that Christianity was the most rational religion, as Xavier 
and Nobili had done before. They talked about angels and demons, miracles 
and wonders, and used examples from the lives of saints and other emotion- 
ally charged stories in order to inspire devotion, and to inscribe Catholicism in 
the eyes, ears, and hearts of their listeners. 

Devotion towards old and new saints, including Ignatius and Xavier them- 
selves, also nourished the desire for self-sanctification that was such an impor- 
tant element in the missionary vocation. Beschi began to feel the sting of this 
desire, and wrote his first (lost) indipeta while in Ravenna in 1701. General Tirso 
Gonzales answered this letter in the usual cautious way, inviting Beschi to wait, 
and work hard in the meantime.?3 After moving in 1702 to the Collegio Santa 
Lucia in Bologna, a much bigger Jesuit institution, Beschi's desire for the Indies 
must have been further stirred by hearing stories of the mission, and witnessing 
the departure of other Jesuits. One of his colleagues in the Collegio from 1703 
to 1705, Alessandro Calini— originally from Brescia, and likely a relative of the 
famous Jesuit writer Cesare Calini—became a missionary in South India just 
a few years before him.?^ Beschi wrote his second indipeta in 1706, precisely 
around the time when Calini left. One sentence stands out in this other let- 
ter, addressed to the newly elected General Tamburini: "Six years have already 


22 Pedi hum Breviario da impressão mais nova que V.R. podesse achar, e com todas a vezes dos 
sanctos novos. Hum jogo dos libros que compos Soror Maria Jesu de Agreda sa via da virgem 
purissima. Isto peno agora se for possivel acharse, e não estiverem proihibidos os taes libros. 
Posso a VR. muito particularmente se vir na sella Angelica, aonde tene principio e redem- 
cáo, que esta em Loreto se lembre de myn, e me recommenda a Sacratissima Raynha Mary, 
o mesmo pesso a V.R. faça em Roma en todos os sanctuarios [...] Letter of Carlo Colano to 
Joao da Costa (Vaypem [Vypeenakotta, Vaippinkotta] 14 September 1696), AAv, Cong. Rit., 
Proc. 1698, ff. 104—109, here f. 109". 

23 Tirso Gonzales to Costanzo Beschi in Ravenna (4 April 1701), ARSI, Ven. 21, vol. 1, f. 547. 

24 Alexander Calinus is listed, together with Beschi, among the Jesuits of the Collegio Santa 
Lucia in Bologna in the following catalogs: ARS1, Ven 50. Cat. Trien. 1705-171, Catalogi 
Provincie Venete anni1705, ff. 1-136; and ARSI Ven. 78 Cat.Brev. 1703-1706, Catalogus Brevis 
Provincie Venete Kal. Januarii 1703, ff. 1-48". Even though the paucity of sources makes it 
difficult to follow Calini's career closely, we have the official records of the fourth vow and 
the five simple vows that Calini took in 1713 in the church of Manappad (Manappatu) on 
the Fishery coast in ARSI, Lusitania 13, ff. 235-236. The annual catalog of the year 1722 says 
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passed since I swore myself to the Mission among the unfaithful, with the let- 
ter you know. I wrote to Your Reverence multiple times about this; and it is 
not without great consolation, that I keep re-reading the loving replies, and the 
great hopes, that you deigned to give me”?* The previous General, Tirso Gon- 
zales, did not write to Beschi after responding to Beschi's first indipeta of 1701. 
Here, Beschi is clearly addressing Tamburini as a long-term interlocutor, not in 
his role as General. The passage must refer to an exchange of letters regarding 
Beschi's desire to become a missionary that happened when Tamburini was 
still Provincial. This highlights how becoming a missionary was the result of 
long-term networking efforts. Beschi was lucky to have his previous Provincial, 
and clearly one of his supporters, become General during his lifetime. We find 
in this letter also a reference to Beschi's self-proclaimed skills as an orator—he 
declares that if given the opportunity to argue for himself in person, he would 
certainly win the cause, and convince Tamburini to allow him to leave for the 
Indies.?6 

As a newly elected general, Tamburini could only reply to Beschi's letter 
in a vague, albeit positive, manner?" One year later, however, he wrote again 
to reassure him that sooner or later he would leave. From this second letter, 
we also understand that Beschi was already explicitly requesting for the Mal- 
abar mission (Malavare).?8 It was extremely rare that missionaries would ask 
for a specific mission, and even rarer that they would be assigned to it. Per- 
haps Beschi was influenced by his colleague in Bologna, Alessandro Calini, who 


that Alexander Josephus Calinus died at Tindicallu, nowadays Dindigul, on 29 July 1721; 
see Besse, Excerpta e Catalogis Provinci Malabarensis (1610—1752) (Trichinopoly: St. Joseph 
Industrial School Press, 1910), 38, which offers a transcription of the section in ARSI, Goa 
29 concerning the Madurai mission. 

25 Già sono sei anni, dacché mobbligai alla Missione tra gli’ Infedeli con noto espresso. Più 
volte ne ho scritto a VP; e non senza somma mia consolazione, ne vado tuttora rileggendo 
le amorevoli risposte, e le grandi speranze, che si é degnata di darmi. Costanzo Beschi to 
General Michelangelo Tamburini (Bologna, 3 December 1706), ARs1, Ven. 99, f. 199. 

26 Ma deh se io potessi venire in persona a piedi di V|ostra] P[aternità] e a viva voce esporle la 
mia dimanda, mi da Dio fiducia, che vincerei la causa. Ibidem. 

27 Still Tamburini wrote to him twice in the year he was elected, with very similar messages. 
The first time, he wrote in reply to another indipeta, now lost (Michelangelo Tamburini 
to Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi (15 March 1706) Ven. 21, vol. 2, f. 341). The second time was 
in reply to the indipeta we know: Michelangelo Tamburini to Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi 
(16 December 1706) ARSI, Ven. 21, vol. 2, f. 4257. 

28 Quanti sono i vostri santi desiderii che tengo nelle replicate domande che mi fate della Mis- 
sione dell'Indie, et in particolare del Malavare, altre tanti motivi hó ancora di consolarmi. 
State x.ció di buon animo, poiché alla prima congiuntura che ci sarà e non potrà tardare 
molto, si adempiranno certamente le vostre brame. Michelangelo Tamburini to Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi in Bologna (5 December 1707), ARSI, Ven. 21, vol. 2, f. 5767. 
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was by then a missionary on the Fishery coast; or perhaps his familiarity with 
Tamburini made him daring with his requests. In any case, when in 1709 Tam- 
burini granted Beschi’s desire, he assigned him to the Madurai mission, with the 
strange additional reassurance that superiors in Goa would not stop him from 
reaching his final destination. This remark suggests that Beschi had wished to 
work in Madurai, and also expressed the fear to be held back in Goa instead.?? 

Coincidentally, Beschi’s attraction towards the Malabar mission developed 
during the years when Francisco Laines had come back from South India, and 
was in Rome to defend the Indian mission against Tournon’s accusations. Only 
afew months after granting the Madurai mission to Beschi, Tamburini accepted 
another missionary, Antonio Broglia Brandolini, and entrusted his training to 
Laines.?? This training was probably a well-engineered transfer of responsibil- 
ities in the context of the burgeoning Malabar Rites controversy, considering 
that after a short time in South India Brandolini would become the procurator 
of the Madurai mission in Rome. In other words, the General most likely had 
precise expectations from each Jesuit he selected for the mission at that deli- 
cate time. So why Beschi, among the many Jesuit novices who dreamt of the 
Indies? Was he chosen because he was a good scholar who had already proven 
himself by authoring a book, but was not so exceptional as to be needed in 
Europe? Did Laines specifically request someone who could devote himself to 
the cause of local literature, since the mission had not had anyone operating in 
this field since the time of its founder Roberto Nobili? 

When Beschi reached India, he entered the Madurai mission right away, 
wearing the clothes of a pantaram, a non-Brahman preacher, as all mission- 
aries did by this time.?! He was first assigned to villages in the south, and his 


29 . Desiderando che Apostolico zelo di V[ostra] R[everenz |a che con tanto fervore lo chiama alle 
laboriose Missioni dell'Indie abbia tutto quel maggior merito che pud avere in una risoluzione 
si generosa e di tanta gloria del Sig[no]re e profitto delle anime, espressamente le comando 
in virtù di S[anta] Obedienza che vada alla Missione del Maduré; Ne dubiti punto che i supe- 
riori di Goa siano per porre alcuna remora à quanto con precetto le ordino, e à queste gentili 
sue brame. Michelangelo Tamburini to Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi (September 1709), ARSI, 
Ven. 22, vol. 2, f. 407”. 

go Circa la partenza potrete intendervi col P[adre] Laines Proc|urato]r di quelle Missioni, alla 
cui volontà mi rimetto. Michelangelo Tamburini to Broglia Antonio Brandolini in Parma 
(13 April 1707), ARSI, Ven. 21, f. 458". 

31 By the early eighteenth century, Nobilis experiment of Brahmanical samnyasi mission- 
ary had failed, and Jesuits took up the role of non-Brahmanical pantaram missionaries. 
The history of this title in the pre-modern period is unclear, likely referring to non- 
Brahmanical groups in charge of devotional practices in temples, but from the early 
modern period onwards paņtāram has come to indicate the member of an atinam, a 
non-Brahmanical monastic institution. In that context, we even see the development of 
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residence at Kamanayakkanpatti was not too far away from Brandolini’s own 
residence. It was Brandolini who witnessed his fourth and fifth vows in 1714.32 
Beschi began studying Tamil poetry almost immediately upon entering the 
mission, as remarked in the annual letter of 1715: 


Father Beschi gave himself entirely to the study of Tamil poetry; for noth- 
ing in the country is esteemed more than this study. In the space of a few 
months he made more progress in it than any other missionary since the 
foundation of the Mission. The result is that he writes Tamil verses most 
elegantly and he has made no despicable progress in reading the ancient 
poets, which is the most difficult. From this study he will one day be able 
to make a choice of beautiful maxims for the formation of a good man- 
ners, and of excellent quotations as arguments in support of the faith with 
these people, who trust only their poets.?? 


Beschi would go on to perfect his literary abilities to the point of being rec- 
ognized as a poet both by his fellow missionaries and by competing Lutheran 
preachers. Whether his Hindu and Muslim interlocutors thought the same is 
harder to assess, but his success in securing Chanda Sahib's support—our focus 
in the next section of this chapter—is a strong indication that his scholarly per- 
sona commanded general respect. Most official roles Beschi was ever given in 
the course of his career were connected to his literary abilities. In 1726, at the 
time of the controversy on the Spiritual Exercises that we analyzed in the pre- 


a literature by such members called paņtāra cattirankal; see Rafael Klóber, "What is Saiva 
Siddhanta? Tracing Modern Genealogies and Historicising a Classical Canon," The Journal 
of Hindu Studies 10 (2017): 217, fn. 10. Probably connected to this use is the adoption of the 
title by Jesuit missionaries, in an attempt to go beyond the Brahmanical model of mission 
inaugurated by Nobili (see Chakravarti, Empire of Apostles, especially 256-257). 

32 The official records of the vows taken by Beschi in Kurukkalpatti in front of Brandolini on 
28/10/1714 (the fourth vow of obedience to the Pope with regard to missions, and the five 
simple vows) are in ARSI, Lus. 13, ff. 293-294. 

33 P[ater] Constantius Jos[ephus| Beschi totum se studiis tamulice poeseos addixit quibus 
nullum in his terris majori in pretio est, tantumque in iis paucorum mensium spatio pro- 
fecit, quantum nullus missionarium a missione conditá, ita ut versus tamulicos p[er]|ele- 
ganter scribat, quodque difficilius est, in lectione veterum Poetarum haud spernendos pro- 
gressus fecerit: ex quo deinceps tum ad mores instituendos egregia effata, tum ad fidem 
confirmandam optima relatà ad istam gentem que suis Poetis unicé credit, argumenta 
desumi possunt [...]. Louis-Noél de Bourzes to Michelangelo Tamburini, Littere Annue 
Missionis Madurensis anni 1715 (Varugapatti [Vatukarpettai], 23 July 1716), ARSI, Goa 54, 
ff. 550-563", here 551. An alternative translation can be found in Besse, Father Beschi, 
66—67. 
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vious chapter, his Superior sent Beschi away from his residence, and assigned 
him to work as an interpreter for an inquiry on the post-mortem miracles con- 
nected to Jodo de Brito, in view of Brito’s canonization. The proceedings of 
this inquiry, coordinated by the Bishop of Mylapore João Pinheiro, contain a 
letter by Beschi that outlines the interrogation procedure. There, Beschi also 
stressed his own exceptional mastery of Tamil by noticing that no one knew 
the language in Rome, and therefore the missionaries decided to attach a Latin 
translation of the inquiry to the Tamil originals. He also reported that the wit- 
nesses were simple people, and yet he was sure they had been honest in their 
declarations, because he could read their respect for the sacred oaths, and their 
fear of excommunication in their faces, tones, and voices.?^ The following year, 
the new Superior of the mission Domingos Madeira asked Beschi to write some 
anti-Lutheran works in Tamil against the missionaries at Tranquebar. This led 
to the composition of the Vetavilakkam and the other treatises at the center of 
the previous chapter, which partially rely on information Beschi gathered from 
catechists during this inquiry. 

The inquiry on Brito's death was connected with the Malabar Rites contro- 
versy, as it implied the canonization of a missionary who practiced accom- 
modation. It involved some of the most radical practitioners of accommo- 
dation, first of all Beschi who worked to collect the witnesses, and Ippolito 
Desideri (1684—1733), who was at the time living in Pondicherry after the fail- 
ure of the Jesuit Tibetan mission. It was Desideri who brought the documents 
of the inquiry from Pondicherry to Rome in 1727, and handed them to Bran- 
dolini, by then the main advocate of the Madurai mission at the Papal See.%5 
Yet apart from the participation in this crucial process, Beschi’s name is virtu- 
ally absent from the documents relating to the Malabar Rites controversy. He 
was among the most successful practitioners of adaptation on the ground, but 
he did not participate in the intra-institutional controversy over the adapted 
rites. Was his local function too important to be compromised by institutional 
quarrels? I doubt it. More probably, his intellectual successes were combined 
with an unruly personality that made him unfit for such roles. Unlike previous 
catalogs of the Venetian and the Malabar Provinces that describe him as tal- 
ented in grammar and rhetoric, later catalogs contain many pointed and crit- 


34 ARSI, APG-SJ 726—Meliapor 1720, ff. 9—12. This version of the record of the inquiry, kept 
in ARSI, is a copy of AAV, Cong. Rit., Proc. 1697. 

35 The bibliography on Desideri is extensive, but mostly focuses on his Tibetan mission. 
On his role in Pondicherry, some remarks can be found in Enzo Gualtiero Bargiacchi, 
Un ponte fra due culture, Ippolito Desideri S.J. (1684-1733): Breve biografia (Firenze: Istituto 
Geografico Militare, 2008), 30-31. 
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ical remarks. In 1718, he is described as a man with “prompt intelligence, but his 
maturity of judgment isa little bit shaky, but not in matters of great importance; 
the same applies to prudence—there is however hope for more prudence in 
the future.”36 In the extensive Catalogus ad gubernandum of 1734, missionar- 
ies evaluated their colleague's readiness for administrative roles, and Beschi is 
described as unwilling and unfit to take up any role in the administration of 
the mission.?7 Among the many good attributes ascribed to him in this catalog, 
including an exceptional (supra mediocritatem) intellect, are some troubling 
traits. His fellow Jesuits described Beschi as lacking restraint over his passions, 
missing an adequate love for poverty, and wanting in humility. Among the rea- 
sons given for his unfitness for governance was also the excessive importance 
he gave to his own affairs, his liberality with expenses and buildings, and the 
frequent visits to powerful people.*$ These descriptions strongly suggest that 
Beschi's colleagues were at least ambivalent with regard to the political role 
he was beginning to play in those years thanks to his close relationship with 
Mughal general Chanda Sahib, to which we now turn. 


2 Kaveri Delta Politics 


Shams al-Daulah Husain Dost Khan, better known as Chanda Sahib, was the 
son-in-law of the Nawab of the Carnatic (based in Arcot), Dost Ali Khan (r. 1732- 
1740), and an important player in the political and military scene of the Kaveri 
delta region from the 1730s until his death in 1752.3? In the competition between 
colonial powers in the region that would lead to the Carnatic wars, Chanda 
Sahib was an ally of the French, and on friendly terms with the French Jesuits 
working in the Carnatic mission, whose headquarters were in Pondicherry.^? 
Beschi met him for the first time in 1733, when Chanda Sahib was leading a raid 


36 | Promptu ingenii est; maturitas vero judicii claudicat aliquantulum, sed non in rebus magni 
momenti; idem intelligatur prudentia: spes tamen effulgit prudentiorem futurum [...]. Cata- 
logus Secundus Sociorum Provincie Malabarice Anno Domini 718, ARS1, Goa 29, ff. 189—190, 
here 190". 

37 Catalogus Patrum De Quibus in Provincia Malabarica acceptae sunt informationes ad guber- 
nandum anno 1734, ARSI, Goa 29, ff. 216—226, here 224"—225". 

38 Minus aptus videtur ad gubernandum, precipue propter nimiam rerum suarum existima- 
tionem, faustum in expensis, et edificis, et in visitandis magnatibus frequentiam. Ibidem. 

39 One portrayal of Chanda Sahib as a local warlord is in Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings, 
156 ff. 

40 This detail is contained in the annual letter of 1733, which I could only access in the trans- 
lation included in Besse, Chanda Sahib and Beschi, 8. 
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against the Tontaiman troops nearby the Jesuit residence of Avur. The warlord 
was immediately charmed by the missionary, and their relationship became 
stronger over the years. While fighting in the Kaveri delta region in order to 
get into Tiruchirappalli, Chanda Sahib tried to protect Catholic churches from 
plundering by his soldiers. After he conquered the city in 1736, deposed Queen 
Minatci, and put on the throne the young Nayaka heir held captive by his ally 
Baker-Ali-Khan, the Nawab of Vellore, he sent Beschi to visit and entertain the 
Nayaka prince in Vellore.*! In a message written to Beschi in 1739, General Franz 
Retz (1673-1750)—Tamburini’s successor in that role— discussed sending an 
official letter and gifts for "the Turkish lord who ruled the armies of the Great 
Mughal” (Sig. Turco, che comanda l'arme del Gran Mogor).*? Besse interpreted 
the gifts as being meant for Dost Ali Khan, but Retz’s letter does not indicate the 
intended recipient. It might have been Chanda Sahib, considering that accord- 
ing to Jesuit catalogs Beschi was in Tiruchirappalli in 1739—1740. 

In any case, in 1740 Dost Ali Khan was killed by the Maratha armies that 
invaded the region at the request of the king of Thanjavur and the young 
Nayaka heir, Pankaru Tirumalai. Chanda Sahib lost Tiruchirappalli and was 
captured by the Marathas. While he was imprisoned at Satara, his wife and son 
were in custody in Pondicherry, until the French were able to have him released 
in 1746, and he could go back playing a role in the political life of the region.^? At 
that moment, however, Beschi was already far away from the Kaveri delta, work- 
ing and teaching in the college of Ambalakkadu where he would die in 1747.4 


41 The episode is recounted in the annual letters of the years 1736-1737 (Toppi [near Cape 
Comorin], 1 May 1739), in ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 621-627. Translated excerpts are found in Besse, 
Chanda Sahib and Beschi, 5-16. 

42 Franz Retz to Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi (20 October 1739), ARSI, Goa 1, f. 87". 

43 On the captivity of Chanda Sahib, his release, and in role in the Anglo-French wars, see 
Sarojini Regani, Nizam-British Relations, 1724-1857 (New Delhi: Concept Publishing Com- 
pany, 1988), esp. 24—59; this period is also covered in Edward James Rapson, The Struggle 
Between England and France for Supremacy in India (London: Trübner & Co., 1887), 59- 
74. On Chanda Sahib's relationship with the French, see Catherine Manning, Fortunes 
à Faire: The French in Asian Trade, 1719-1748 (Aldershot: Variorum Publishing Ltd, 1996), 
esp. 203—218; and on the role of the war against the Marathas in the politics of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, Munis D. Faruqui, “At Empire's End: The Nizam, Hyderabad and Eighteenth- 
Century India” Modern Asian Studies 43, 1 (2009): 5—43. 

44 . We have no account on the specific circumstances of Beschi's death, but Jesuit obituary 
records show that he died at Ambalakkadu on February 4, 1747. See ARSI, H.S. 53 (Defuncti 
1741-1750), p. 64. At first sight this would seem in contradiction with the fact that we have 
an extant letter of General Retz written to Beschi on February 10, 1748 (ARSI, Goa 1, f. 114) 
in response to a letter written by Beschi in 1744. However, it is clear the news of the death 
of Beschi had not yet reached Rome at that moment. 
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Between the fall of Tiruchirappalli and his death in Kerala a decade later, Beschi 
had tried to ask for more money and help for Chanda Sahib, but Retz had 
refused because he was well aware that the general was at that time in the hands 
of the Marathas. 

These are the main facts about Beschi’s involvement with Chanda Sahib 
and the Arcot Nawab’s campaigns in the Kaveri region in the 1730s and early 
1740s. While Beschi’s alignment with Chanda Sahib was likely part of the gen- 
eral political strategy of the Jesuits in South India, in line with French positions, 
it is striking that even after the initial defeat of Chanda Sahib in 1740, and after 
being sent away from the Kaveri region, to the Fishery coast and then Ambal- 
akkadu, Beschi still sought help from the Father General to support Chanda 
Sahib. The close relationship between the missionary and the military leader 
is also at the center of the colorful early biographical sketch of Beschi by the 
Tamil Catholic pundit Muttucami Pillai, published in 1840. In this biography, 
Muttucami claims that Chanda Sahib made Beschi his diwan, offered him a gift 
of four villages and their revenues, and as a consequence Beschi began moving 
around on a palanqueen surrounded by a pompous retinue.*® Besse did not 
agree with Muttucami's account, and strongly denied that Beschi might have 
accepted living in luxury at the court of Chanda Sahib. In his seminal article of 
1909, he labeled Muttucami's work as "evidently exaggerated, and due chiefly 
to the vivid imagination of the Indian." He further argued that while Chanda 
Sahib might have offered land to Beschi, and the title of diwan, no proof of this 
existed, and both honors would have been at odds with Beschi's vow of poverty. 
Probably as a result of Besse's judgment, Muttucami's work has often been dis- 
missed as a folk account, faithful to local Indian perceptions of Beschi rather 
than to historical reality. But is the idea that Beschi accepted Chanda Sahib's 
financial support, and became a member of his retinue, really so far-fetched? I 
believe it is not, and that reconsidering the social and political patterns of the 
mission in South India, as well Beschi's role at Elakkuricci, proves Muttucami's 
account to be quite coherent. 

Beschi certainly considered Chanda Sahib the future ruler of the region, 
and saw in him a good opportunity to adopt the typical top-down conver- 
sion strategy of the Jesuits. His attitude was in keeping with a long-term Jesuit 
project to access local networks of patronage, a project that missionaries had 
been pursuing from the beginning of the mission. Although his identity is not 
clear, we know that Roberto Nobili received financial and political help from 
"Hemachatti, a Telugu notable with a certain amount of influence at the court 


45 Muttucami, Brief Sketch, 8. 
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of Tirumalai Nayaka.*6 The Madurai mission continued to rely on the patron- 
age of local rulers after Nobili, also because the only fixed income of the mission 
came from few plantations the Society owned in Goa. Therefore, besides the 
occasional gift from Europe or South America, local donations made up a sub- 
stantial portion of the mission's funds. Patterns of patronage also ran deeper, 
and imply the participation of the missionaries and their catechists in the polit- 
ical and cultural networks of certain regions. This is particularly evident in the 
village of Kamanayakkanpatti, where the land of the local church was donated 
to the missionaries in 1690 by the local ruler, the palaiyakkarar of Ettayapuram, 
known with the title of Etappan. The donation is testified by an inscription still 
visible on the facade of the church, and there is a rich oral tradition regard- 
ing the patronage the Etappan offered to different religious groups.^ In the 
eighteenth century, this little king ruled over a religiously diverse territory, and 
sponsored Muslim, Hindu, and Christian towns and holy places. The cultural 
life of the court was also multireligious, and some claim it was here that Umaru 
Pulavar composed in the 1680s the Cirappuranam, a life of Muhammad in verse 
that might have been among Beschi's models for the Tempavani.^? A similar 
case is the village of Carukani, where the land to build the church and the 
income from the surrounding fields were donated to the Catholic Church in 
the late eighteenth century, during the time when Jesuit Giacomo Tommaso 
de' Rossi (1701-1774) was in charge of the village. This donation was later con- 
firmed by the zamindar of Sivagangai, who ruled over Carukani, and recorded 
on a copper plate in 1800.49 

These are only the most striking examples of what was part of the every- 
day reality of the mission. Funds were often lacking, and one of the few ways 


46  Rajamanickam, The First Oriental Scholar, 28; Zupanov, Disputed Mission, 174—183. 

47  Thetextofthis inscription is transcribed in Caldwell, A Political and General History, 236— 
237; on Kāmanāyakkanpatti andthe stories surrounding this village, see A. Cūcai Celvarāj, 
Putumai punita paraloka mata tiruttala varalāru (Kāmanāyakkanpatti: Punita paraloka 
matā tiruttalam, 2017); on Ettayapuram, see G. Manonmani, "Ettayapuram—A Historic 
Study” (PhD diss., Madurai Kamaraj University, 1999). 

48 On Umaru Pulavar, see Ronit Ricci, Islam Translated, 57—58; Vasudha Narayan, "Religious 
Vocabulary and Regional Identity: A Study of the Tamil Cirappuranam,” in Beyond Turk 
and Hindu: Rethinking Religious Identities in Islamicate South Asia, eds David Gilmartin 
and Bruce B. Lawrence (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2000), 74-97, and Tscha- 
cher, “Can ‘Om’ be an Islamic Term?" 

49 The first donation is attributed to the independent chieftains of Sivagangai, the Marutu 
Pantiyar brothers, who fought against the British; this was confirmed by the first British- 
installed zamindar, as shown in the copper plate inscription partially transcribed in 
Mosse, The Saint in the Banyan Tree, 38—49. On the history of Carukani from its foundation 
up to the early twentieth century, see Besse, La Mission du Maduré, 322—329. 
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for the missionaries to access resources was to rely on the support of local 
lords seeking to expand their authority by funding different types of educa- 
tional and spiritual institutions. The alleged gift of four villages that Chanda 
Sahib gave to Beschi follows this logic, as does the land donation that Beschi 
received from the pāļaiyakkārar ruling over Elakkuricci. In 1734— three years 
after Beschi opened a Tamil school of rhetoric in Elakkuricci, as we will see 
shortly, and one year after he met Chanda Sahib—the poligar of Ariyalur, 
Rankappa Malavarayar, donated the land where the Elakkuricci church stood to 
the Catholic community in aeternum, as recorded in a stone inscription still in 
the Church premises (Figure 8).°° Ariyalūr was then a small court that fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Nayakas of Madurai, so the fact that in 1734 Chanda Sahib 
was already the most powerful man in the region, about to seize Nayaka power 
in 1736, might have had an influence on the donation. The inscription of this 
donation is worth reading in full: 


svasta śrī calivakana cakaptam, 1657 raksata varusam ati matam 26 tēti 
[$riman] racamaniyaracu $ri ariyalür aracu nilaiyitta rankappa malavara- 
yar elakuricci ttirukkāvalūril viranna tevan [pokum] valikkuk kilakku, 
kovilur valikkumerkuk kuttaikkut terku, periya erikku vatakkuppattaya- 
vufi caruvecuran kovilukkuc cilācātanamākat tantom, cantirātittavarai 
kallun kāviriyum pullum ullavaraiyum cukamey irukkavum, intat taru- 
mattukku yātāmoruttan vikātaii ceytāl kankaikkaraiyilé karam pacuvaik 
konra tosattile pokakatavan.*! 


Happiness and prosperity! In the raksata year, which is the year 1657 
of calivakana era [corresponding to 1734CE], on the 26th day of the 


50 The pāļaiyakkārar of Ariyalür certainly patronized poets in the nineteenth century, in- 
cluding U.Vē. Càminataiyar's father (see Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 131-132); 
but the role of this small court in the eighteenth century is not well known. Certainly, 
the rulers of Ariyalür were connected via marriage with the small king (later zamin- 
dar) of Utayar palaiyam, see Vadivelu, The Aristocracy of Southern India, vol. 2, 195- 
243. 

51 Inscription recorded in January 2017. In consultation with G. Vijayavenugopal (EFEO 
Pondicherry), I made some changes to the version included in Muttucami, Brief Sketch, 9. 
According to folk tradition, the king of Ariyalür donated the land because he was healed 
by the powers of the statue of Our Lady of Refuge (ataikkala mātā) installed at Elakkuricci 
by Beschi. This story is recorded in Arulmiku ataikkala annai tiruttala varalaru (see § 6.4). 
The name of the king refers to his belonging to the malavar caste, which was ruling in 
the region; see Ra. Pi. Cetuppillai, Tamilakam ūrum perum (Cennai: Palaniyappa piratars, 
1968), 89-90. 
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FIGURE 8 Stone inscription at Elakkuricci recording the donation of the 
land of the church to the mission 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 
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month of áti, the excellent lord Racamaniyaracu Sri Rankappa Malavara- 
yar, who steadily rules over Ariyalür, has donated to the church of Caru- 
vécuran with this stone inscription [the land] in Elakuricci’s Tirukkāvalūr 
falling within Viranna tevan road to the east, Kovilur road to the west, 
the tank to the south, and the big lake to the north.5* This should be 
enjoyed as long as the sun and the moon endure, and the stone, the 
river Kaviri, grass and earth exist; and if anyone acts contrary to this 
charity, may he incur the sin of killing a black cow on the banks of the 
Ganges. 


The inscription records the donation of land to the 'temple of Caruvecuran' 
(carvecuran koyil), the local name of the Catholic Church after Roberto Nobili's 
choice to call the Christian God Caruvecuran, Lord of all (Skt. sarva-isvara).53 
The boundaries identified by the inscriptions are still roughly the boundaries 
of the church compound at Elakkuricci today, between the pond and the 
local water tank. This is the area that Beschi renamed Tirukkāvalūr literally 
the “place of holy protection,’ in honor of the statue of Mary as Our Lady of 
Refuge (adaikkala mata), which he installed in the church altar.** The noun 
ataikkala means refuge, and is likely inspired by one of Mary's titles in the 


52 Rayar is the title used by these local rulers since Chola times (opposite to raja, ira- 
jaraja, and other imperial titles), and the Malavarayar is an old family of such chief- 
tains ruling over the Utayarpalayam region, in the city of Ariyalür. I heard this infor- 
mation from Y. Subbarayalu during a talk he gave at the NETamil workshop “Glosses- 
Lexicography-Semantics" in Pondicherry on 09/12/2017, titled "Dictionary of Epigraphic 
Terms, Prospects and Problems.’ 

53 This, like many other lexical choices made by Nobili, was likely inspired by the literary 
work of Thomas Stephens in Marathi. On Stephens, see Falcao, Kristapurana; Pár Eliasson, 
“Mukti in Kristapurāņa. How Thomas Stephens S.J. (1549—1619) Conveys a Christian Mes- 
sage of Salvation in Words with Hindu Connotations" (MA thesis, University of Gothen- 
burg, 2015); Chakravarti, Empire of Apostles, 178-227. 

54 The statue of Ataikkala annai or mata is at the center of a set of folk tales that connect 
most of the churches instituted by Beschi in the Kaveri delta region. The founding myth 
of Konankuppam talks about Beschi traveling in the forest with two identical images of 
the Virgin, of which he lost one for some time, only to find it again in the place where 
the church of Konànkuppam was eventually built. This story allows for a second original 
statue to exist, and both the churches of Vatukarpéttai and Elakkuricci claim to host that 
second statue—indeed, these villages both served as Beschi's residence at different times 
in the 1720s and 30s. Interestingly, other churches in the region like those at Virakkuricci 
and Etappati claim to have the second statue of that original pair, thus effectively creating 
a network of churches of a specific form of Mary as Our Lady of Refuge, with a process 
that mimics local processes of diffusion of Hindu devotion. I learned about these stories 
during fieldwork in these villages in 2017 and 2018. 
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Litanie Lauretane. In the famous sixteenth-century litany, she is refugium pec- 
catorum (“refuge of sinners”), and we know that Beschi had a special devotion 
for Loreto. 

The text of this inscription employs standard epigraphic formulas, and the 
only remarkable element is probably the mention of a Viranna tévan road. This 
is a relatively common Sanskrit-derived Tamil name, and tévan can also be 
a title used by people belonging to the Maravar and Kallar castes.55 Yet Mut- 
tucami in his reading of this inscription transliterated the toponym as Viran 
dewan, interpreting tevan as a non-standard spelling of the Persian title dewan, 
usually transcribed in Tamil alphabet as tivan.5* Muttucami must have thought 
that Viran/Viranna was referring to Beschi—who, soon after composing the 
Tempavani, took the name of Vira-mà-munivar, “the great heroic ascetic"—and 
that the street surrounding the church at Elakkuricci must refer to him. This is 
likely one of the reasons why Muttucami claimed that Beschi became Chanda 
Sahib's diwan. 

Whether the inscription does refer to this title is difficult to assess, but the 
role of Beschi at Chanda Sahib's court was likely close to what Muttucami envi- 
sioned, and certainly more important than what Besse was ready to acknowl- 
edge. First of all, we saw that Jesuit catalogs mention that in 1740 Beschi moved 
to Tiruchirappalli to join Chanda Sahib's court. Soon after Chanda Sahib was 
taken captive by the Marathas, Beschi was removed from his residence in the 
Kaveri region, and from the Madurai mission altogether. This points to the 
close relationship between Beschi and Chanda Sahib: it is hard to avoid the 
impression that the fate of the two men was closely intertwined. Moreover, 
the details contained in a letter that the German missionary Johannes Walter 
wrote from Anjengo in 1740—a letter published as early as 1755, but ignored 
by Besse— confirms many aspects of Muttucami's account. When reporting on 
the situation of the Madurai mission and the support it received from a cer- 
tain "Mahometan king," Walter claims that the king's main aim in approaching 
Beschi was to use his literary fame to his advantage, in order to win the favor of 
the Madurai Nayaka heir. This claim aligns with other Jesuit reports mention- 
ing that Chanda Sahib sent Beschi to visit the young prince, and the missionary 
entertained him by offering a representation of the Nayaka genealogy.*7 The let- 


55 These castes are nowadays collectively referred to as tēvar. 

56 Muttucami, Brief Sketch, g. 

57 . Beschi had drawn the genealogical tree himself, on paper, and the boy was very happy 
to see his nobility so portrayed. See again the annual letter of the years 1736-1737 (Toppi 
[near Cape Comorin], 1 May 1739), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 621-627; translated excerpts in Besse, 
Chanda Sahib and Beschi, 15-16. 
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ter continues by listing some of the standard information about Chanda Sahib. 
He was favorable to the missionaries, and ordered his soldiers to spare the vil- 
lages where they resided. He sought to ally himself to the French, and helped 
them to access the Fishery Coast that was otherwise controlled by the Dutch 
in Nagapattinam. The few sentences at the end of the passage confirm that 
Chanda Sahib was, for a time, the patron of the mission, and indeed consid- 
ered Beschi part of his retinue: 


I can praise this Muslim king, who is very well inclined towards our 
Christianity, even further. He has promised to our missionaries a fixed 
yearly revenue to support their livelihood, which will benefit this needy 
province, where poverty is indescribable. He always wants to have his 
Father Beschi at his side, and the humble man, notwithstanding all his 
objections, when traveling must avail himself, like other courtiers, of a 
palanqueen, that is a litter, on which he is carried from place to place by 
four people paid from the Royal Treasury, to accompany the king.*% 


The promise of a yearly revenue for the mission must have been a strong incen- 
tive for Beschi to cultivate this relationship, and Jesuits must have dreamt of 
finally having a stable income and solid local patronage. This dream seemed 
within reach when Chanda Sahib made a substantial gift to the mission in 1740, 
just before his downfall.5? More importantly, this letter confirms that Beschi 


58 Ich konte da von diesem Mahometanischen, unserem Christenthum sehr geneigten König 
noch viel Lobwürdiges beysezen. Er hat unseren Missionariis zu ihrer Erhaltung gewisse 
jährliche Einkünfften zugesaget, welches dieser bedürfftigen Provinz, dero Armut un- 
beschreiblich ist, wol zu statten kommen wird. Seinen P| ater] Beski will er immer an der Seite 
haben, und muf sich der demütige Mann, wider alles sein Einwenden, auf denen Reisen, gle- 
ich anderen Grossen des Hofes, eines Balankin oder Trag-Beths bedienen, in welchem er von 
vier aus Kóniglicher Rent-Cammer besoldeten Tr°gern von Ort zu Ort, den König zu begleiten 
getragen wird. Johannes Walter to his parents (Anjengo, 25 February 1740), in Franciscus 
Keller et al., eds, Des neuen Welt-Botts [...] Allerhand So Lehr als Geistreiche Brief, Schrifften 
und Reise Beschreibungen: welche von denen Missionariis der Gesellschafft Jesu aus Beyden 
Indien, und andern über Meer gelegenen Ländern, meistenheils Von A. 1730 bif 1740 in Europa 
angelangt seynd (Wien: Leopold Johann Kaliwoda, 1755), 109-110. I thank Paolo Aranha for 
pointing out this reference to me. 

59 The gift is recorded in the Catalogus Quartus of 1740 as providential, due to the dire 
condition of the mission's finances at that time, wrecked by the Maratha attack to the 
Portuguese territories on the Indian West Coast: omnium Congruis consuluimus tüm non- 
nullis pecunijs fenori acceptis, tum largissimis eleemosinis, quas per manus piorum virorum 
Divina Providentia benignissime elargiri dignata est, inter quas illa in primis numeranda, 
quam usg[ue]. ad 350 S. Thomés Madurensi Missioni dedit Mogolensis exercitus Imperator 
Santa Saibuj, qui Madurensi Regno potitus Missionarios nostros summo fovet amore. "We 
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was among the grandees at Chanda Sahib’s court (Grossen des Hofes), and that 
he did actually travel on a palanqueen, accompanied by four servants. In other 
words, it confirms some of the allegedly most folkloric passages of Muttucami's 
account, and suggests that the oral memories he collected are not unreliable; on 
the contrary, they might prove helpful to rethink and refocus traditional biogra- 
phies. The figure of Beschi begins to emerge, beyond the idealized figures of 
the missionary or the orientalist, as that of a local pulavar turned politician. 
His difficult character and the tensions with his fellow missionaries as they 
are evident in the catalogs, combined with his strong investment in Chanda 
Sahib suggest that he orchestrated a daring—albeit ultimately failed—attempt 
to gain influence for himself, his catechists and the mission within the shifting 
political and religious landscape of the Kaveri delta in the early eighteenth cen- 


tury. 


3 A Mirror for a Tamil Christian King 


How exactly Beschi envisioned the connection between devotion, poetry, and 
politics in South India is articulated in a clear, if unexpected, way in the Tem- 
pavani, the epic poem he wrote in honor of Saint Joseph. Without anticipating 
much about the contents and formal aspects of the poem, which is the topic of 
Chapter Five, we will explore here the thirty-sixth and last canto of the Tempa- 
vani. Here, Beschi introduces for the first time in his poem a character from his 
recent history, Leopold 1 of Austria (1640-1705). The main events of his reign 
are retold so to show that Leopold consecrated Austria to Joseph, and received 


took care for the allowances of everyone, both through some money borrowed at interest, 
and through most plentiful alms, which the Divine Providence condescended to bestow 
by the hands of pious men. Among these alms, it has to be mentioned in the first place 
the one that Santa Saibuj [= Chanda Sahib], commander of the Mughal army, gave to 
the mission of Madurai, up to a value of 350 São Thomes [i.e., Indo-portuguese golden 
coins with the effiges of the Apostle Thomas, aka pardáos de ouro]. After having taken 
possession of the Kingdom of Madurai, he favours our missionaries with greatest love." 
Luís de Vasconcellos, Catalogi Provincie Malabarice anni 1740 (Manapar [Maņappātu], 
31 August 1740), ARSI Goa 29, ff. 240-243, here 243". On the Madurai mission's finances, 
with a mention of this donation, see Léon Besse, "Ancient Mission Finances,” The Exam- 
iner, September 2 (1911). The economic history of the Madurai Mission, and of the Malabar 
Province to which it belonged, is still to be written. A preliminary attempt was made 
by Julia Lederle, Mission und Okonomie der Jesuiten in Indien: Intermediüres Handeln am 
Beispiel der Malabar-Provinz im 18. Jahrhundert, Studien zur Aufšereuropāischen Christen- 
tumsgeschichte (Asien, Afrika, Lateinamerika) 14 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009). 
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in exchange a son and success in battle. So, Leopold provides Beschi's readers 
with the model of a successful Christian king devoted to Saint Joseph. In the 
new Tamil setting created by the language and style of the Tempavani, Joseph, 
Leopold, and their relationship further point to how Christian kingship could 
and should function in the Tamil country. 

The canto opens with Jesus visiting Limbo to take Joseph and the patriarchs 
with him to Heaven. The ascension of the son and the assumption of his mor- 
tal father to the house of the heavenly father is narrated with an abundance 
of details. It takes place at dawn, as we learn from a nice morning verse that 
uses the rhetorical device of imputing human feelings to natural and inanimate 
objects, a figure called tarkuripperravani in Tamil, which we will encounter 
again. So, they ascend:9? 


Desiring to see the rising of that light, the sun appeared right at that 
time—and, as if saying “I have lost in this competition,” it blushed with 
shame while rising slowly. The two great ones ascended emanating a 
splendor rising beyond words.*! 


After they both reach Heaven, Jesus asks God the Father to give Joseph seven 
spiritual gifts to mirror the virtues he displayed during his lifetime.9? These gifts 
take the material form of a crown with seven gems, and will allow him to pro- 
tect those who will appeal to him. Exactly what kind of help Joseph can provide 
to his devotees is made explicit in a set of verses that connect nicely with the 
concerns for the body, and its health, that we explored in Chapter Two. Take 
this one, for example: 


60 In this case, the old commentary to Tēmpāvaņi xxxvi, 15 mentions the time of the day 
(Tempavani vol. 3, 371). 

61 Tēmpāvaņi XXXVI, 15: vill eluntatu kana virumbiy anr | ell elunt’ inai tortt' ena nāņalin | mell 
eluntu civantatu mikkavar | coll elunta cutark kotuv ērinār. 

62  Beschi portrays the assumption of Joseph as happening with the body. The first line of 
Tempavani Xxx, 26 leaves no doubts in this regard: Jesus tells about Joseph that "Being a 
man of such morality (takavu), with his body, he came up here with me" (innan inna takavu 
uļanāy ennotu utal kontu inku ataintan). The belief in the assumption of Joseph body and 
soul is a common feature of devotion to this saint, but less known than the assumption 
of the Virgin Mary because it was never declared a dogma of the Catholic church. How- 
ever, important theologians such as Francisco Suárez sJ (1548—1617) supported this view. 
A summary of the scriptural and theological arguments on the subject developed in the 
early modern period can be found Edward Healy Thompson, The Life and Glories of St. 
Joseph: Husband of Mary, Foster-father of Jesus, and Patron of the Universal Church (Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, 1891), 411-425. 
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tayéy okkav arun tayaiy okkum ara 
noyey okka maruntinaiy okku nulai 
peyey okkav aran pinaiv’ okkum uyir 
miyey okka vitat tunaiy okkum ivan.® 


Because of his compassion, he is like a mother; he is like a medicine for 
incurable diseases, like a safe fortress against the infiltration of peys, like 
an unending companion to reach the heavens. 


Joseph is compared here to a remedy (maruntu) against disease (noy), which 
refers to both the healing of the body as well as of the soul, two dimensions 
never too far removed in the context of the mission. Even more importantly, he 
is compared to a safe fortress (aran pinaivu) protecting his devotees against the 
infiltrations (nulai) of the peys. This is an explicit reference to the processes of 
opening, and subsequent hardening of the self that catechists learned via the 
Spiritual Exercises. After opening up to Christianity, allowing it to enter and 
restructure their lives, new converts should use the help of angels and saints, 
especially Joseph, to protect their new Catholic selves from the attacks of ghosts 
and demons. This protection was particularly necessary to discern the action 
of evil spirits inside men, since misjudgment could lead to madness, marginal- 
ization, and even damnation, as any Jesuit would know all too well, after the 
spiritual crises the Society faced throughout the seventeenth century.™ Indeed, 
the verse immediately following this one refers to Joseph as conferring the 
power to chase away the demons, one among the powers commonly associated 
with the missionary as well as the catechist profession, as we saw especially in 
the Vetiyarolukkam. 

After explaining the gifts received by Joseph, the Tempavani turns abruptly 
to showing how this protection functioned in history. The remainder of the 
canto is thus devoted to the story of Holy Roman emperor (iromainatinital) 
Leopold (Leyuppolt). In the first verse where he appears (XXXVI, 50), Leopold 


63 Tempavani XXXVI, 45. 

64 The problem of the discernment of the spirits was central to the spiritual experience of 
Ignatius, who had to distance himself from the mildly heterodoxic experiences of the 
Spanish alumbrados in the sixteenth century; see Susan Schreiner, Are You Alone Wise? 
The Search for Certainty in the Early Modern Era (New York and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2011), esp. 271ff. A crisis concerning mysticism and spiritual life among 
French Jesuits is analyzed in the seminal work by Michel de Certeau, "Crise sociale et 
réformisme spirituel au début du xviie siécle,” Revue d'Ascétique et de Mystique 41 (1965): 
339-386. 
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is described as the conqueror of the armies of the enemies (vempataivel), a 
standard turn of phrase in Tamil that here certainly refers to his victory in 
the battle of Vienna, which stopped the advance of the Ottoman Empire into 
central Europe in 1683.95 The following verses describe him as an ideal king, a 
great devotee of Joseph, an ascetic, and an invincible warrior. The canto con- 
tinues by narrating the development of a secret conspiracy organized against 
Leopold by his enemies, until Saint Joseph appears to the king to warn him, 
and so he is finally able to identify and vanquish those enemies. This might 
or might not refer to the Zrinyi rebellion against Austrian rule in Hungary 
and Croatia, which ended with the execution of the main agitators in 1671. 
What is crucial for the development of the Tempavani is that Leopold, for- 
ever grateful to Joseph, decides to relinquish to him the rule over his kingdom. 
Although, after his advisors and ministers beg him to stay in some capacity, 
he keeps for himself at least the role of mediator between the divine and 
the worldly realm. The passage of authority from Leopold to Joseph is cele- 
brated with pomp in the end of the canto. The king calls all of his vassals 
to the capital, and organizes a ten-day celebration that includes the corona- 
tion of a statue of Joseph, a festive procession (vila), and the enthronement of 
Joseph. 

The connection between Leopold and Saint Joseph would have appeared 
obvious to most European readers in the eighteenth century, and the celebra- 
tion in the Tempavani of Joseph as king in lieu of Leopold mirrors historical 
events. Leopold put his hereditary lands, and then in 1675 the whole empire, 
under the protection of Saint Joseph, an event later celebrated with the erec- 
tion of ashort-lived column in Vienna in 1702, and commemorated in an anony- 
mous painting made around 1690 and today in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna. Sources of the period also connect this consecration of the empire to 
Joseph with the long-awaited birth of Leopold's heir, who was named after the 
saint.96 Moreover, the emperor had been educated by the Jesuits, and Jesuit 
institutions were important centers of production of literature and art in his 
praise, a corpus that Beschi must have known.9" Finally, via his step-mother 
Eleonora Gonzaga, Leopold was directly connected with the Dukes of Man- 


65  Onthemainevents of Leopold’s life, I follow John P. Spielman, Leopold 1 of Austria, With 44 
Illustrations (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1977). Leopold's victory 
over the Ottoman empire is one among the most important tropes in the praise litera- 
ture on Leopold 1, as shown in Maria Goloubeva, The Glorification of Emperor Leopold 1 in 
Image, Spectacle and Text (Mainz am Rhein: Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 2000). 

66 | Goloubeva, The Glorification of Emperor Leopold, 206. 

67 Ibidem, 52ff. 
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tua who ruled Beschi’s hometown of Castiglione delle Stiviere. Indeed, from 
1708 onwards, a few years before Beschi left for India, Castiglione passed under 
direct imperial rule. The choice of Leopold as the subject of praise is therefore 
reasonable, almost logical, from the point of view of a Jesuit intellectual from 
Castiglione such as Beschi. But still, this does not explain why he would praise 
Leopold in Tamil, in the late 1720s. 

Perhaps, this delayed enthusiasm was influenced by the presence on South 
Indian shores of vessels belonging to the newly founded Ostend company, a 
chartered trading company based in the Austrian Netherlands and active from 
1722 until 1731, precisely the time in which Beschi was composing his poem.®® 
Between 1724 and 1725, vessels of the Ostend company certainly docked at 
different ports of the Coromandel coast, including São Thomé.®? Was Beschi 
hoping that the Holy Roman Empire, which he knew and admired, would take 
up a political role in South India? There are no traces of this in the text, but the 
temporal overlap seems uncanny. 

Another striking aspect of this last canto is that it represents Leopold as 
a Tamil king, carrying all the traditional insignia. He has the scepter and the 
parasol, is honored by an ocean of smaller kings, organizes a splendid vila, 
a “fest” or “festival,” builds a splendid statue of Joseph, and so forth. In other 
words, Beschi portrays Leopold in a way that his readers could recognize, and 
thus offers a model of local Catholic kingship. Why should small kings in Tamil 
Nadu—like the pāļayakkārar of Ariyalūr, for instance, or Chanda Sahib—not 
follow this same, successful model? After all, entrusting his kingdom to Joseph 
gave Leopold success on the battlefield and protection against internal ene- 
mies, two equally important elements in the fragmented political landscape of 
eighteenth-century South India. Finally, the donation of the empire by Leopold 
to Joseph seems a (wishful) prefiguration of the political future of South India. 
Beschi and his colleague clearly hoped that a local king would finally convert, 
and allow the missionaries to manage the spiritual life of his kingdom. This per- 
spective plunges us into the political surroundings of the mission, and to the 
concerns with local power and protection that were recurrent during Beschi's 
lifetime. 

The Tempavani, and his other literary works, were key elements of his mis- 
sionary strategy, aiming to find a balance between competing colonial power 
and local rulers via his pulavar identity. We mentioned in the Introduction 


68  Jelten Baguet, "Politics and Commerce: a Close Marriage? The Case of the Ostend Com- 
pany (1722—1731)” TSEG/ Low Countries Journal of Social and Economic History 12, 3 (2015). 

69 See for instance the travels of the ship Charles 11 mapped in Georges-Henri Dumont, 
L'épopée de la Compagnie d'Ostende, 1723-1727 (Bruxelles: Le Cri éditions, 2000). 
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how the connection between Tamil poetry and politics run deep, and poetic 
discourse was the favorite form take by royal discourse in India across the cen- 
turies. This chapter in the Tempavani was per se a political act in the context 
of early modern South India, where poetry was an especially important site 
of experimentation for new modes of praising the king. Praising Leopold 1 
of Austria might have been a way to introduce his figure to the Tamil audi- 
ence, hoping that the Habsburgs would one day rule of the Tamil region. Or 
perhaps it was the opportunity to offer to that same audience the image of a 
perfect Catholic and Jesuit king, a man who had already died, and whose life 
was ready to become a model. But, at the most basic level, the mere possibil- 
ity of praising a Christian king via the language of Tamil poetry that began 
with Beschi made the existence of such a king imaginable, and thus possi- 
ble. 


4 The Elakkuricci School of Rhetoric 


Beschi's attempt to gain political influence did not only entail his own self- 
fashioning as a scholar-poet, a pulavar worthy of being the counselor of a king. 
He also founded a school, thus appropriating the authority reserved for teach- 
ers in the Tamil country. Indeed, the catalog of the Jesuit missionaries working 
in the Malabar Province in 1734 describes Beschi's main activity in the previ- 
ous year with two words: docuit Rhetoricam, “he taught rhetoric"? This laconic 
statement refers to his role as headmaster of the school for the literary train- 
ing of the catechists that the missionaries instituted at Elakkuricci in 1731, as 
we learn from the annual letter of that year. The school offered a formalized 
environment where the catechists could approach traditional Tamil erudition 
with the prospect of using it as a tool for preaching, persuasion, and conver- 
sion. In line with Tournon’s requests, it allowed for the study of Tamil literary 
texts to happen in a safe environment controlled by the missionaries, who 
could select the best passages— "free from obnoxious superstitions""1 —from 
those texts. Notwithstanding its brevity, the statement docuit rhetoricam also 
provides insights on the purpose and curriculum of the school, at least in the 
perspective of the missionaries. 

First of all, it was a school of Tamil rhetoric, not literature. As Marc Fumaroli 
first pointed out, the category of literature has often been superimposed by 


70 Catalogus 1.us Personarum Pronvincie Malabarice Confectu mense Augusti anni 1734, ARSI, 
Goa 19, ff. 207—209, here 208". 
71  Seethe passage of the Inter Graviores cited just above. 
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modern critics onto a range of literary activities that most scholars in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, especially Jesuit scholars, would have defined 
as rhetoric." The sermons and treatises many Jesuits wrote, in Europe like in 
Asia, were first of all aimed at persuading their audiences, and were thus rhetor- 
ical rather than literary pieces.7? In our case too, Jesuit missionaries intended 
to train their catechists so that they would acquire the technical set of skills— 
rhetorical skills—necessary to please, convince and convert in Tamil. The study 
of Tamil literary texts was just one part of this overarching project. The pas- 
sage referring to the school in the annual letter of 1731, written by Beschi in 
1732 and mentioned in the previous chapter, should be read in this perspec- 
tive: 


Tandem hoc ipso anno in pago Elacurrici Tamulensium litterarum ludus 
catechystis apertus est; siquidem cum nemo jam 4 catechistis esset, qui 
sublimioris tamulici idiomatis aliquid vel nimium sciret: animadverten- 
tes Missionaris hanc litteraturam divine legis non parum decoris, et ad 
ejusdem propagationem non vulgare catechistis subsidium fore: com- 
muni voto statuunt eligendos undequaque plures e catechistis, qui per 
aliquod tempus huic studio operam praestent. Cum veró hujus in dis- 
cipline studio ipse pluribus consumptis annis, non litteratus quidem, 
sed litterator videar, me tamulico gymnasio preeficiunt. Ea autem animi 
alacritate, eāgue diligentiā omnes sese huic studio dedere, ut et ipsi brevi 
non vulgari progressu hujus disciplinae artem adiscerent et me omni 
prorsus levarent laboris taedio. Sub finem, pijis Sancti Ignatij exercita- 
tionibus exculti, divinis humanisque disciplinis veluti duplice armatura 
fortium muniti, dimissi sunt.74 


Finally, in the same year [1731] we opened a school for the exercise (ludus) 
of Tamil erudition for the catechists in the village of Elakkuricci, since 
there was no longer anyone among them who had the least knowledge 
of literary Tamil. The missionaries, aware that such eloquence (litterat- 
uram) could contribute in no small degree to the charm (decor) of the 
divine law, and help the catechists to propagate it, decided by common 


72 The classic study of this period is Marc Fumaroli, L'áge de l'éloquence: rhétorique et «res 
literaria» de la Renaissance au seuil de l'époque classique (Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1980). 

73 Of course, this was not a clear-cut distinction, and teaching and persuasion were among 
the aims of at least certain kinds of poetry; see the discussion below, p. 161. 

74 Costanzo Beschi to the General of the Society (Madurai mission, 4 September 1732), ARSI, 
Goa 54, ff. 597—602, here 600”. 
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accord to choose some among the catechists of all residences who for 
some time would apply themselves to that work. As I have spent many 
years studying this subject, and I am regarded not only as a learned man 
but also as a teacher, I was appointed master of this Tamil academy. All 
gave themselves to that study with such eagerness and diligence, that 
they acquired mastery of that discipline in a remarkably short time, 
and completely relieved the tedium of my work. Towards the end, per- 
fected by the pious exercises of Saint Ignatius, armed with divine and 
human sciences as if with the double armor of the strong, they were sent 
away. 


At a close reading, this passage contains a dense network of references to the 
world of Jesuit humanism and rhetoric. We are introduced into this world by 
the use of the word ludus ("play, sport, training") to define Beschi's school, a 
word often used for grammar schools attended by young men in early mod- 
ern Europe.” Moreover, the subject taught at Elakkuricci was Tamil litteratura, 
another keyword that in the early eighteenth century had not yet taken on 
its contemporary meaning of "literature" Rather, in this context, it meant elo- 
quence.’6 And indeed, in the very same sentence the letter mentions the prin- 
cipal aims of Christian rhetoric in this period, namely to add beauty to the 
expression of the divine law (in other words, delectare), in order to teach, and 
convert, more easily (docere and movere). In this context the word decor, liter- 
ally beauty and charm, is crucial to understand Beschi's own literary strategy, 
which we will explore in the next chapter. The text continues to play on the two 
complementary poles of delectatio and doctrina when mentioning the littere 
humaniores together with the exercitia spiritualis as the two ways of fortifying 
of the catechists—a double armor— before sending them to evangelize in the 
Tamil countryside. This passage closely mirrors the Ignatian vision at the foun- 
dation the Society of Jesus, namely the capability of its members to mobilize 
humanistic as well as theological and spiritual knowledge for the greater glory 


75 See for example the title of John Brinsley's work, Ludus literarius: or, the grammar schoole 
shewing how to proceede from the first entrance into learning, to the highest perfection 
required in the grammar schooles ... (London: Printed [by Humphrey Lownes] for Thomas 
Man, 1612). On this important term, and on Jesuit schools of rhetoric as ludi, places of 
exercise or practice, see Yasmin Haskell, Loyola’s Bees: Ideology and Industry in Jesuit Latin 
Didactic Poetry (Oxford: British Academy and Oxford University Press, 2003), 321-327; see 
also Francois de Dainville, “L’ éducation par le jeu,” in L’ Education des jésuites (Xv1e-xv111e 
siècles), ed. Marie-Madeleine Compère (Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1978), 473-533. 

76 Fumaroli, L’dge de l'éloquence, esp. 21-22. 
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of God. And yet in this conventional description, Tamil substitutes Latin. How 
was this switch possible, and even desirable, in the missionary context of South 
India? And what were its consequences? 

The network of Jesuit humanistic ideas and key-terms must have made the 
enterprise look familiar, even reassuring, to the readers of this letter in Rome. 
These details inscribe the Tamil school within a global humanistic project they 
could recognize, and in which the study of local languages was subsumed 
within a larger Western rhetorical framework that nevertheless had the capa- 
bility to interact with local learned tradition, and create a variety of hybrid 
realities. As recently argued by Stuart McManus, in this period “Jesuit human- 
ism became something akin to a ‘world philology’ [...], not in its universal- 
ity, but in its ability to interact with learned traditions from Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas. This included multiple hybrid textual cultures, which we might 
call Tndo-humanisms' (borrowing the Iberian meta-geographical idea of the 
‘Indies’), that became naturalized in the Christian societies that grew up in the 
wake of Iberian expansion and Jesuit missions.’”” Within this framework, the 
Elakkuricci school represents a case-limit, insofar as the Tamil language pro- 
vided the grammatical and literary framework of the project. In most other 
cases, Latin supplied the metalanguage that missionaries used to understand 
the languages they encountered and described throughout the world.7? Indeed, 
Beschi's Latin grammars of Tamil, written for the use of his fellow missionar- 
ies, show how he negotiated local grammatical knowledge in order to represent 
Tamil in this global framework. By contrast, the Tamil textbook he composed 
for the Elakkuricci school, the Tonnülvilakkam, subverts this balance. Beschi 
incorporated in this grammar those elements of the Latin tradition that he 
reckoned necessary for creating Christian poetry in Tamil. Yet, the overall pur- 
pose of the Tonnülvilakkam is to make Christianity, its poetry and poetics, part 
of the Tamil literary and grammatical tradition. 

The urgency for Beschi, his fellow missionaries, and their catechists to be- 
come proficient in literary Tamil, and to take active part in the Tamil cultural 


77 Stuart McManus, "Jesuit Humanism and Indigenous-Language Philology,’ 738. 

78 The global, Latin-centered practices of eloquence supported by the Jesuits and studied by 
McManus are related to (but not co-extensive with) what Sylvain Auroux has called the 
diffusion of a grammaire latine étendue; see Sylvain Auroux, La révolution technologique 
de la grammatisation (Liége: Mardaga, 1994), esp. 86-88, where he talks about missionary 
grammars of already-grammaticalized languages. Other languages— chiefly Portuguese 
and Spanish—also served as acrolects, i.e., linguistic varietis with a connotation of social 
prestige, in different missionary contexts; for the relationship of Portuguese and Tamil, 
see Cristina Muru, Missionari portoghesi in India nei secoli xv1 e xvII: l Arte della lingua 
tamil. Studio comparato di alcuni manoscritti (Viterbo: Sette Città, 2010). 
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world, is at the same time obvious and novel. The role of language acquisition 
in Jesuit missionary enterprises has been stressed multiple times. Like many of 
his colleagues, Beschi argued for the importance of local authors as a source of 
topics and ideas to promote Christianity locally, and suggested that they could 
function as auctoritates upon which Catholics could rely to structure their argu- 
ments, in a way analogous to the role Greek and Latin classics played in the 
development Christian rhetoric in the West.?? In this perspective, it was cru- 
cial for the catechists to learn Tamil grammar and literature in order to preach 
effectively. As we will see more clearly in the next chapter, Beschi also aimed 
to connect the Tamil realm of the literary with that of oratory and persuasion. 
How the written and the oral dimension played into his plan to Christianize 


79 Particularly revealing in this respect are two passages in Beschi's Latin grammars that 
draw this comparison explicitly: Ex iis [= i.e., hoc idioma et carmina] certius eorum fabu- 
larum notiones extrahere, ex iis, quas negare Indi nunquam praesument, rationes adducere, 
ex iis certis per ipsos textibus veritatem probare unice poterimus. "Only from this language 
and poems we will be able to extract more certainly the notions of their fables; to put 
forward those reasons that the Indians would never presume to deny; to demostrate 
the truth [- i.e, the Christian doctrine] through proved texts, by themselves." Costanzo 
Giuseppe Beschi, Clavis Humaniorum Litterarum Sublimions Tamulici Idiomatis, auctore 
R.P. Constantio Josepho Beschio societatis Jesu, in madurensi regno missionario (Tranque- 
bar: printed for A. Burnell, by the Evangelical Lutheran Mission Press, 1876), 160; Hierony- 
mus manifeste ostendit et apostolum Paulum passim in suis epistolis poetarum carmina 
adduxisse, et prestantissimos Ecclesie Patres, non modo secularium litterarum passim 
ponere exempla, sed et propriis carminibus non polluisse quidem sed ornasse Ecclesiam. 
Quod sane in his regionibus potissumum valet ubi, cum Indigene non tam rationi quam 
auctoritati assentiantur, quid ex ipsorum auctoribus ad veritatem confirmandam adducam 
preter poetarum carmina? Si quidem omnia carmine scripta sunt. “Jerome clearly shows 
that even the apostle Paul occasionally quoted verses of poets in his letters, and that the 
most excellent Fathers of the Church, not only interspersed examples from secular litera- 
ture, but that also with their own poetical compositions did not contaminate the Church, 
but rather decorate it. Certainly this applies in these regions with greatest force, where the 
natives are persuaded not so much by reason, as by authority: what will I quote from those 
same authors to confirm the truth, but verses of poets? Itis so, because all those works are 
written in verse.” Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi, Grammatica Latino- Tamulica, ubi de elegan- 
tiori linguæ tamulice dialecto Qasbs Dip dicto cui adduntur tamulice poeseos rudimenta 
ad usum missionariorum Societatis Jesu. Prima editio. Accedit ejusdem operis anglica trans- 
latio a Benjamin Guidone Babington anno 1822, Madraspatani primum edita. Nova Editio 
(Trichinopoly:St. Joseph Industrial School Press, 1917), xi. I always cite Beschi's Latin gram- 
mars of Tamil on the base of their first edition, and indicate the page number. On the 
constitution of grammatical and rhetorical knowledge in relationship with translations 
of the classics, see Rita Copeland, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics, and Translation in the Middle 
Ages: Academic Traditions and Vernacular Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1991). 
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Tamil is hard to assess. Certainly, homiletic was a concern for missionaries.®° 
As early as the seventeenth century, Roberto Nobili wrote a catechism orga- 
nized in sermons (piracankam).?! Some of the prose works we analyzed in 
the previous chapter were conceived to be read out loud, and we know that 
the Vetavilakkam was used by the catechists as inspiration for preaching.?? Yet 
Beschi's main concern remained within the realm of textuality, and the accom- 
modation of Catholicism to Tamil ilakkiyam, even when the circulation of his 
works partially relied on orality and performance. 

In general, unlike later Protestant missionaries who thought Tamil poetry 
to be inherently pagan, Catholics never found the formal aspects of Tamil lit- 
erature to be especially faulty, nor did they try to systematically introduce 
new (prose) textual genres more appropriate to their message. The contents 
of Tamil literature—the *Hindu fables" mentioned by Tournon—were vehe- 
mently criticized, but poetry, meter and genres, sound and figures were all 
considered neutral ground.?? Even when missionaries had preferences—and 
they did, as shown by the attention Nobili devoted to siddha poetry, and Beschi 
to the Tirukkural—they did not adhere to a rigid ethic of textuality, and never 
deemed any expression of Indian textuality to be inherently bad.** Their turn- 
ing towards Tamil literature was informed by the principle of accommodation, 
and by the belief in the possibility of both cultural as well as literary analogies 


80 Sermons are an important Tamil Catholic genre at this time, as demonstrated by the 
wealth of manuscripts, many of them produced in the eighteenth century, containing the 
sermons by Giacomo Tommaso de' Rossi. We encountered him in the previous chapter as 
the probable author of a manual of Ignatian exercises, yet almost nothing had been writ- 
ten on the figure of this important Jesuit missionary writer. For a list of existing references, 
see Carlos Sommervogel et al., eds, Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de Jésus (Bruxelles: Oscar 
Shepens and Paris: Alphonse Picard, 1890—1900), vol. 7, 170—171. 

81 Nobili’s work is the Nandpatécam: irupattettu piracankankal, which Beschi considered an 
appropriate reading for his catechists, as we saw in the previous chapter. 

82 Nānappirakācar, "Contribution of Fr. Beschi to Tamil" (PhD diss., University of Madras, 
1965), 49-50. 

83 Onthe concept of adiaphora, as applied to the realm of bodily practices instead of litera- 
ture, see Zupanov, "Le repli du religieux." 

84 The approach of Catholic missionaries was starkly different from the Protestant atti- 
tude described by Bernard Bate in his pioneering article, "The Ethics of Textuality;" and 
in his posthumous book, Protestant Textuality and the Tamil Modern Political Oratory 
and the Social Imaginary in South Asia, eds E. Annamalai et al. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 2021). Taking inspiration from Bate's contribution, but departing signifi- 
cantly from it, this chapter shows how Catholic missionaries created a version of Tamil 
rhetoric and persuasive speech that did not imply rupture with the Tamil literary tradi- 
tion. 
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and translation.55 Beschi did not shy away from equating kappiyam with the 
epic poem, and ulā with elegy.%% 

Looking at this literary turn from a local perspective, the role of poetry in 
the localization of devotion in the Tamil land, as well as the strong connec- 
tion between poetry and spiritual and political authority, must have offered 
enough reasons for Beschi and his catechists to fashion themselves as Tamil 
savants or pulavar. Tamil bhakti poets were the first to use devotional liter- 
ature as a technique to invent space, and create the geography of the Tamil 
country, its temples and pilgrimage routes, by locating God in its fields, hills, 
and seashores.®” From the Chola period onwards, Tamil poetry also had the 
uncanny power to sing kings into being, as David Shulman has shown.88 The 
role of poetry and imagination in the constitution of political power became 
all the more central during the Nayaka period, and even after the advent of 
colonialism patronage of poets remained one of the main activities of local 
courts.?? The social and political articulation of Tamil literature in the time 
between Nayaka and British rule awaits further exploration, but the political 
and social fragmentation that characterized the eighteenth century saw the 
proliferation of small courts, monasteries and sectarian institutions as literary 
centers, and the intensification of the available connections between litera- 
ture, social mobility, and political power.” This was also the moment when 


85 On cultural translation in early modern Europe, see Peter Burke and Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia, 
eds, Cultural Translation in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007). 

86 See respectively Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi, Clavis, 109 (Qumňsnùi uib est apud Tamu- 
lenses praecipuum carmen, ut apud nos Heroicum); and Beschi, Grammatica Latino-Tamu- 
lica, ubi de elegantiori ..., 99 (Speciem elegie habent quam vocant 9 cur seu ime). 

87 Literature on this topic is extensive; the classics are Norman Cutler, Songs of Experience: 
The Poetics of Tamil Devotion, Religion in Asia and Africa Series (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1987); Vidya Dehejia, Slaves of the Lord: The Path of the Tamil Saints (Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1988). On Tamil cultural geographies, see Martha Ann Selby and 
Indira Viswanathan Peterson, eds, Tamil Geographies. Cultural Constructions of Space and 
Place in South India (New York: SUNY Press, 2008). 

88 David Shulman, The Wisdom of Poets, 63-102. 

89 On the Nayaka period see Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrah- 
manyam, Symbols of Substance: Court and State in the Nayaka Period Tamil Nadu (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992), 169-219. On the court and the temple as different 
locations of patronage of poets, see Velcheru Narayana Rao, "Multiple Literary Cultures in 
Telugu: Court, Temple, Public," in Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South 
Asia, ed. Sheldon Pollock (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2003), 
323-382; for the modern period, Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, esp. 57—61 (temple 
patronage) and 103-164 (court patronage). 

go Recent scholarship has emphasized the role of sectarian religious affiliations to under- 
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anew alliance between Tamil poetry and the Saiva religion was forged, as testi- 
fied by the number of ritual, theological, and mythological texts translated into 
Tamil from Sanskrit as well as other South Indian languages.?! As will appear 
more clearly while we proceed, these models and modes of authority-making 
connected with Tamil, its grammar and literature, are a necessary background 
to understand Beschi's project, and his choice to fashion himself as a spiritual 
guru, a scholar, and a poet, and his catechists as his followers. 

And yet, even though—or maybe because—it brought together such diverse 
cultural elements, Beschi's Tamil school was a little-known and short-lived 
experiment that never received a particular support from Rome. In 1734, Beschi 
wrote to the new general of the Society Franz Retz a letter that contains what 
is probably an indirect reference to the school. The letter is a heartfelt appeal 
regarding the catechists and their education: 


Besides their servants, of whom three at least are necessary, missionar- 
ies used to maintain, according to their scanty means, one or two youths, 
who would be instructed and exercised so as to fulfill later on the office of 
ministers of the gospel. Yet Father Joáo Antunes, the Moderator of the 
Province [i.e., the Provincial of Malabar], who, on the plea of poverty, 
hardly allows even necessary expenses, lately prohibited this. If only this 
mission could imitate at least the Carnatic and the Mysore missions; 
which, for many years, have had a seminary where several well-chosen 
young men are prepared for the post of catechists! All the missionaries 
desire it ardently.9? 


stand Sanskrit literature, philosophy and theology produced in Tamil-speaking South 
India during this period (Fisher, Hindu Pluralism); and the importance of matas, monastic 
and sectarian religion institutions, always in relationship with Sanskrit learning (Valerie 
Stoker, Polemics and Patronage in the City of Victory: Vyasatirtha, Hindu Sectarianism, and 
the Sixteenth-Century Vijayanagara Court (Oakland: University of California Press, 2016)). 

91 One striking element is the proliferation, from the sixteenth century onwards, of Saiva 
talappuranas in Tamil; see David Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths: Sacrifice and Divine Mar- 
riage in the South Indian Saiva Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980). See 
also Ofer Peres, “The Tamil Life of Purüravas: A Vernacular Adaptation of a Sanskrit Myth,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 138, 2 (2018): 291-312; and Margherita Trento, 
“Translating the Dharma of Siva.” 

92 Solebant missionarij, preter sibi inservientes famulos, qui tres necessarió sunt, pro mod- 
ulo suo alere unum ulteriás aut alterum juvenem, qui obeundis, olim evangelicis minister- 
ijs instructi proluderent. Sed P. Joannes Antunes Prov. Moder.or qui titulo paupertatis ad 
sumptus vel necessarios, satis difficilis est; nuper hoc ipsum prohibuit. Utinam saltem hec 
Missio n|ost]ra, Carnatensem ac Maissurensem imitaretur; que jam à multis anni Seminar- 
ium instituerunt, ubi plures scelecti [sic! = selecti] juvenes ad Catļechistļe munus instru- 
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This passage remains vague on the means of educating the catechists that 
already existed in the Madurai mission, mentioning only the one-on-one edu- 
cation that missionaries used to give to their catechists. This shows how the 
institutions of training we have encountered so far, the spiritual retreats and 
the Tamil school, were not officially recognized, nor were they financially sup- 
ported by the Society. The missionaries had to manage them with their meager 
funds. So, this plea for money in order to finance a seminary for the catechists 
was probably a funding request for the school that already existed, albeit unrec- 
ognized. It also introduces us to a recurrent theme in Beschi’s career, that is his 
conflicting attitude towards excessive upholding of the vow of poverty. From 
this moment onwards, the sources are silent about the school and the training 
of the catechists more in general. This leaves many questions unanswered. How 
did the school work locally, and how long did it last? What was its curriculum? 
How did the global rhetorical model mingle and mix with the local models in 
practice? And who were the catechists in attendance? In the following section 
we will address some of these questions both directly and indirectly, by looking 
closely at how Beschi’s background shaped the curriculum of his school, which 
intersected at the same time with local concerns and models of literary and 
religious education. 


5 Elakkuricci as a Christian Matam 


The project of a school of literary Tamil at Elakkuricci tied together many ele- 
ments, especially Beschi’s humanistic and devotional education, and the way 
he acquired and negotiated local authority. While the school was part of the 
global Indo-humanistic project sketched earlier, and drew upon Jesuit educa- 
tional resources, it also allowed Beschi to mobilize the relationship between 
poetry and power that was at the heart of Tamil literary culture. Beschi envi- 
sioned an institution that, from the little information we have, shared many fea- 
tures with contemporary educational models available locally. Among these, 
the most influential reference was certainly the Saiva matam or monastery. 
As shown by Kathleen Koppedrayer, the term matam indicated the place of 
residence of a religious lineage, usually attached to a temple, and organized 
into a cluster of institutions including a shelter, school, and library. In the 


untur. Missionarii omnes hoc maxime desiderant. Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi to Franz Retz 
(Elacurrici [Elakkuricci], 8 September 1734), ARSI, Goa 20, f.195. An alternative translation 
of most of this letter can be found in Besse, Father Beschi, 140. 
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Tamil context, and precisely in the Kaveri delta region from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards, these were often Vellala lineages. The Saiva matam, and the 
way it developed in the Tamil country, therefore offered a model of a non- 
Brahmanical religious and cultural institution, in which Tamil learning was 
paired with devotion to Šiva.93 

Starting from this moment, and throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, matam schools became the site par excellence for the study of the 
Tamil grammatical and literary tradition—men like Minatcicuntaram Pillai 
(1815-1876) and U.Ve. Caminataiyar (1855-1942) were educated and worked at 
such institutions.?^ Beschi's Tamil school borrowed from Saiva matas the cur- 
riculum, as we shall see in a moment, but maybe more fundamentally the 
pairing of religion and Tamil learning, and inflected both in a Christian way. 
This was perhaps the deepest and most structuring in the long series of influ- 
ences that Tamil Saivism exercised over the mission, which is a topic yet to be 
explored. In view of these analogies, it does not seem a coincidence that the 
first extant reaction to Catholicism in the Tamil country, in the form of a versi- 
fied treatise written in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, comes 
precisely from a Saiva teacher at Chidambaram.95 

Going back to Elakkuricci in the early eighteenth century, it is by keeping 
this context in mind that the creation of the holy site of Tirukkavalur at the 
outskirts of the village—and within that space, the Tamil school—appears 
as a coherent project. Beschi conceived of it as a matam, of which he was 
the master, and his catechists were the disciples. Indeed, matam is the tech- 
nical word used by Beschi in the colophon of the Vetavilakkam, which he 
composed "in the year 1728, on the 25th day of the month of vaikaci, in the 
matam of Elakkuricci"96 Moreover, Elakkuricci had, like most matam insti- 


93  Koppedrayer, "The Sacred Presence of the Guru” esp. 225 ff. The Tamil matam innovated 
while building upon the earlier, analogous institution of the matha described in Sanskrit 
literature. 

94 See Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 57—63. 

95 This is the Pappuvetavikarpam, refuted in A. Muttucami Pillai, Vetavikarpatikkaram (Cen- 
nai, 1820). The treatise is still extant as a manuscript, of which I am currently preparing 
and edition and translation. Earlier responses, chiefly Turaimankalam Civappirakacar 
Cuvàmi's Ecumata nirākaraņam, are nowadays lost. I discuss the few surviving verses of 
this work in Chapter Six. 

96 1728 antilé varusam vaikāci mātam 25 tētiyil elakuriccimatattil [...] eluti mutintatu. BnF, 
Indien 481, f. 152*. This colophon, together with two introductory venpa verses, are also 
included in the first two printed editions of the Vetavilakkam (in 1842 and 1855, see Bib- 
liography). Confusingly, the very same colophon is attached to the 1936 edition of the 
Pétakamaruttal, printed as an appendix to the Vetavilakkam. It is possible, I think, that 
the editor of the first edition had access to Indien 481, but the following editions (all of 
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tutions, a temple with a powerful goddess, endowed land, several yearly pro- 
cessions, and support from the local ruler.?? Like other matam in the region, 
it received the patronage of a small king, the pāļaiyakkārar of Ariyalur, who 
donated land to the temple of Caruvecuran. While hosting a temple to the 
Christian God and to Mary, Elakkuricci was also home to many other powerful 
sacred beings, like Saint Quiteria, who were located in different places within 
the sacred enclosure, and offered to Catholics a place for devotion, as well as 
spiritual and literary instruction.?? This is well summarized in a stanza of the 
Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam describing camūka ullacam, “joy in common cele- 
bration,’ a theme newly introduced in the kalampakam genre by Beschi. The 
verse gives a description of the festival procession in honor of Ataikkala mata 
at Tirukkavalür: 


All of you who wish for happiness, and search for a place of learning, 
ongoing praise, wealth, and divine grace! All of you—the lame, the hand- 
icapped, the childless—who are in great affliction, and suffer incompara- 
ble pains! You should gather here, and praise and worship every day the 
flower-feet of the compassionate Lady who grants salvation, the one who 
is your refuge, and whose grace is boundless.9?? 


So, from the point of view of its aims, the Elakkuricci school—a place “of learn- 
ing, ongoing praise, wealth, and divine grace"—was not very different from 
contemporary Saiva enterprises. What about the cultural project of the school? 
What was the curriculum adopted by Beschi, and how did it relate to contem- 


them in fact reprints, the main difference among them being the splitting of the sandhi) 
did not know about it and simply moved the colophon around, from the Vetavilakkam to 
the Pétaka maruttal. 

97  Theannualletter of 1731 mentions for instance a procession in honor of Saint Quiteria, 
whose statue was also at Elakkuricci. Costanzo Giuseppe Beschi to the General of the Soci- 
ety (Madurai mission, 4 September 1732), ARSI Goa 54, 599"—600". 

98 Iam currently preparing an article Saint Quitteria at Ēlākkuricci in relationship with the 
Kittériyammal ammanai. A first draft of this was Margherita Trento, "Christian Epic and 
Tamil Genres in the Eighteenth Century,’ paper presented at the Conference of the Euro- 
pean Association of South Asian Studies (ECSAS), Paris, 08/26/2018. On Beschi's poem, see 
also A. Jocap, Tempavani—kittériyammal ammānai. or āyyvu (Tiruccirappalli: Tamilayvut- 
turai téciyak kallüri, 1999). 

99  Tirukkavalür kalampakam, 38: kali uli arul porul nikal pukal kalai nilai | nātuvir yarum 
turainta tuyarāy | kalal il karam ila makar il nikar ila | nokuvir yarum tirantu maruvir | 
karunaiyal katiyinal kanivinal kataiyilal | pūvati nāļum paņintu toluvīr. Here I cite the num- 
ber of the poem, and not the page number; the reference edition is in the Bibliography. I 
read uli as ulli, following the 1872 commentator. 
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porary curricula in Saiva schools? We have little direct information regarding 
school curricula in South India in this period, and to the best of my knowledge 
there are no administrative records surviving. Most of the information avail- 
able is based on the canon of literary and grammatical authorities we can infer 
from contemporary literature, and on later accounts of how education changed 
in the nineteenth century as a result of the “rediscovery” of the ancient carikam 
texts. Famously, U.Ve. Caminataiyar in his biography offered an overview of 
the matam education he received in his youth, and of the books he studied 
in that context, in order to stress the revolutionary changes the rediscovery 
of caūkam caused to his perception of what the Tamil literary canon was.!00 
The renewed focus on cankam would indeed provoke, in the long term, a rup- 
ture in the history of Tamil education.!?! Yet in the nineteenth century many 
schools were still organized according to the early modern method.!?? Their 
grammatical curriculum relied on Nanni, the thirteenth-century grammar of 
eluttu, at the same time phonology and orthography, and col, morphology, and 
on the pattiyal grammars focusing on prosody and genres. The literary curricu- 
lum included puranam and cirrilakkiyam literature, along with classical Chola 
works like the Kamparamayanam. The study of multi-text manuscripts that 
contain anthologies of works probably used in educational settings of the type 
I just described, while still in its infancy, confirms this curriculum. It also shows 
that some earlier texts were also well-known and studied, including Tamil epics 
like the Cilappatikaram that have long been claimed as “rediscoveries” of the 
Tamil renaissance.!03 


100 Ontheliterary canon, see A.R. Venkatachalapathy, “Enna Prayocanam?’ Constructing the 
Canon in Colonial Tamil Nadu,” The Indian Economic and Social History Review 42, 4 (2005): 
535-553; and Norman Cutler, "Three Moments in the Genealogy of Tamil Literary Culture” 
in Literary Cultures in History, 271-322. 

101 One that implied a great deal of cultural loss, as David Shulman has recently argued: Shul- 
man, Tamil: A Biography, 298—307. In the interest of brevity, I use the word “rediscovery,” 
but the history of the circulation of cankam poetry and other ancient Tamil texts before 
they were edited in the nineteenth century by men like U. Ve. Caminataiyar (1855-1942) 
and Tamotaran Pillai (1832—1901) is yet to be fully explored. The manuscript transmission 
of the carikam corpus, one of the most important sources to trace this history, is studied 
in Eva Wilden, Manuscript, Print and Memory. Relics of the Cankam in Tamilnadu (Berlin, 
München, Boston: De Gruyter, 2014). 

102 Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, esp. 37-54. 

103 Jonas Buchholz and Giovanni Ciotti, “What a Multiple-text Manuscript Can Tell Us about 
the Tamil Scholarly Tradition: The Case of uvsL 589” Manuscript Cultures 10 (2017): 129— 
144. On the Cilappatikaram never having disappeared but simply being a sectarian text, 
see Christoph Emmrich, “The Ins and the Outs of the Jains in Tamil Literary Histories,” 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 39 (2011): 599—646. 
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The Jesuit letters and reports do not offer specific information about the 
schedule and curriculum of the Elakkuricci school. We can safely guess that the 
term litteratura we encountered earlier covered both Tamil grammar and liter- 
ature, but what exactly were the texts authorized to become part of Catholic 
education needs to be inferred from a number of scattered citations. In the 
Vetavilakkam, for instance, Beschi accuses the Lutherans of lying when claim- 
ing to have mastered the whole of Tamil learning. The implication is obviously 
that he had, and the titles he listed in this passage are indeed the standard lit- 
erary and grammatical texts of his time: 


This is what they [i.e., the Lutherans] write: “We came to this country, we 
studied Tamil, we read all the books and the manuscripts written by the 
people of this land, we examined them, and we saw that they are of very 
many kinds”. As if these Tranquebar folks, who use such a low Tamil, could 
have seen, read and studied themselves Akattiyam, Tolkappiyam, Nan- 
nul, the two porul [i.e., Nampiyakapporul and Purapporul], Kārikai, | Tan- 
tiy|alankàram and all other grammars; the six orthodox [Šaiva] religious 
systems (utcamayam), and the six unorthodox systems [puraccamayam, 
again according to Šaivas]; the eighteenth purdnas and the stālapurāņas, 
the sixty-four arts and sciences, the ninety-six properties, the Īratippayan 
[i.e., Tirukkura[] and the Nalatippayan [i.e., Nalatiyar], the Cintamani, the 
Cilappatikaram, the Paratam, the Iramayanam and all other poems, with- 
out leaving anything out!!04 


With regard to grammar, we can integrate this list—including the mythical 
grammar of Agastya, Tolkappiyam, Nannül, and Tantiyalankaram—with the 
references Beschi gives in the introduction to his grammar of high Tamil, where 
he discusses the sources for composing the work. There Beschi writes that 
Agastya's work is lost, and Tolkappiyam extremely difficult to understand. So, 
even though recognizing the importance of the latter, he admits that, like 
almost everyone else, he got his education on the five branches of grammar 
from other books: "These rules, which I laid out, are scattered in seven books, 
and the Tamilians teach them copiously and in a confused way: 1. Nannul, 
2. Akapporul, 3. Purapporul, 4. Karikai, 5. Yapparunkalam, 6. Pattiyal, 7. Tan- 
tiyalankaram "105 


io4 Véetavilakkam, 120. 

105 Beschi, Clavis, 159: Has, quas tradidi regulas, Septem libris dispersas fuse et confuse tradidere 
Tamulenses: 1. (6651691160, 2. BSIGIUT HST, 3. YOLIGUT reir, 4. SNS, 5. WTLILIGMAGVLD, 
6. LITLIĻUIGV, 7. Sorgue. This fuse et confuse is likely a citation from Vossius, 
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This list is also coherent with the grammatical models Beschi used to com- 
pose the Tonnülvilakkam, the main textbook for the Elakkuricci school. The 
Tonnülvilakkam is a fivefold grammar (aintilakkanam), a grammar book aiming 
to encompass all five branches of Tamil learning—phonology and orthogra- 
phy (eluttu), morphology (col), poetics (porul), prosody ( yappu) and figuration 
(ani).96 The main authorities on which Beschi relied to compose these differ- 
ent sections, often quoting them at length, are those he cited in the Vetavi- 
lakkam and the grammar of high Tamil. There is one interesting exception, a 
text that Beschi appears to have known on the basis of the Tonnülvilakkam, but 
never discusses openly. This is Vaittiyanata Tecikar's Ilakkanavilakkam, another 
treatise composed in the first half of the seventeenth century and aiming to 
cover the entirety of grammatical learning in three books.!?? This grammar 
must have been a competitor of Beschi's book, considering that it aimed to 
summarize existing knowledge, and was written to facilitate the education of 
students, but within a Saivasiddhanta milieu.!08 Albeit technical in aim, the 
Ilakkanavilakkam was at the same time a sectarian work, insofar as it was a 
product of the educational context sketched above. 

The study of grammar implied the study of poetry, because traditional Tamil 
grammar is the grammar of poetic language. A literary curriculum already 
emerges from the Vetavilakkam's passage we cited, and Beschi gave a condensed 
version of the same in another Latin grammar, the Clavis Humaniorum Lit- 
terarum Sublimioris Tamulici Idiomatis ("The Key to the Classics in the High 
Tamil Idiom,” henceforth Clavis). In both cases, he selected texts meant for a 
Catholic readership. These are his reading suggestions for the missionaries in 
the introduction to the Clavis: "Hence they shall read the old authors, they shall 


De Arte Grammatica, “many handed over many things, both copiously and in a con- 
fused way" (multa multi tradiderunt, et fuse, et confuse); a sentence also cited in Gianbat- 
tista Vico's Scienza Nuova; see Autobiografia—Poesie—Scienza Nuova (Milano: Garzanti, 
2000), 253. 

106 The development of the aintilakkanam canon is studied in Giovanni Ciotti, "Tamil Ilakka- 
nam and the Interplay between Syllabi, Corpora, and Multiple-Text Manuscripts,” in Edu- 
cation Materialized: Reconstructing Teaching and Learning Contexts through Manuscripts, 
eds Stefanie Brinkmann et al. (Berlin and Boston: De Gruyter, 2021), 315-352. 

107 See Kamil Zvelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature, Handbuch der Orientalistik 9 (Leiden-New 
York-Cologne: Brill, 1995), 731; Indra Manuel, Literary Theories in Tamil (with Special Refer- 
ence to Tolkappiyam) (Pondicherry: Pondicherry Institute of Linguistics and Culture, 1997), 
89. 

108 According to Zvelebil (Lexicon, 731), Vaittiyanata Tecikar wrote the Ilakkaņa vilakkam for 
the education of the son of his (Saiva) patron, Mitait Tiruvénkatanatar, and of his disci- 
ples. 
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read the masters of this poetry, namely the Cintamani, the Cilappatikaram, 
the Ramayanam, the Paratam, and the Nakiltam [aka Naitatam]. Among the 
Christian manuscript texts, they shall read Aticayakantam, Tirucelvarayappu- 
rāņam, Tēmpāvaņi, and Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam."?? Likely, this was the same 
set of texts Beschi taught at Elakkuricci, considering that they are the main 
sources of examples in the commentary of Tonnülvilakkam. Often Beschi priv- 
ileged a specific section of a literary text. The Jain epic Civakacintamani, for 
instance, is organized around explicitly sexual allegories and yet Beschi never 
allegorized akam themes, so he preferred to cite gnomic stanzas, often from 
the eighth moralizing chapter on liberation (mutti ilambakam). Moreover, the 
literary works Beschi found excellent, including Cīvakacintāmaņi, can all be 
classified as perunkāppiyam or epic poems. He must have thought this to be 
the most important among local genres, a judgment in line with Sanskritic 
and Sanskritizing literary theory in Tamil that also resonates well with Jesuit 
predilection for epic and didactic poetry in these centuries (more on this in 
Chapter Five). 

Among the Christian works Beschi endorsed, apart from his own texts, we 
find two poems nowadays lost. The Tirucelvarayappuranam was a retelling of 
the story of Saints Barlaam and Josaphat, most probably written in Sri Lanka in 
the seventeenth century.!!? The Aticayakantam was known also to the Lutheran 
Ziegenbalg, but it has not been recovered yet. Incidentally, the connection 


109 Beschi, Clavis, 161: Quare legant antiquos, legant hujus poéseos magistros, v g. Abanna — 
&fleotiL ils my — p mipmulessrib— Lig a;tb—(lleireib. Legant ex Christianis codicibus 
AS FWA CML Lb— se Glscoei murciLjyrmressr— CH bur cuss — e meer] 
GBGVLDLIGLD. 

110 Tiruccelvarāyar is the name usually attributed to prince Josaphat in Tamil, and this work 
cited by Beschi was a retelling of the well-known story of Josaphat and Berleem. The 
Tirucelvarayappuranam is probably lost, but there is a later poem on the same topic, 
the Tiruccelvar kaviyam, composed by the Sri Lankan poet Pūlākacirīka Aruļappanāvalar 
and printed in 1896 (see Bibliography), which mentions its predecessor Tirucelvarāyap- 
purāņam in the introduction. 

111 The Aticaya kantam was among the Catholic texts in the library of Ziegenbalg, who 
described it as *a book of theology so highly respected among Catholics, not only because 
of its subject matter, but also because of the grace of its verses, which is indeed the thing 
to admire about it" (6. Adischeakandam ein theologisches Buch, so von den Katholiken in 
grofsem Weth gehalten wird, nicht nur allein wegen der Materie, sondern auch wegen der 
Zierlichkeit der Verse welches auch das meiste ist, das man darinnen zu admiriren hat. Wil- 
helm Germann, “Ziegenbalgs Bibliotheca Malabarica” Missionsnachrichten der Ostindis- 
cen Missionsanstalt zu Halle 22 (1880): 1-20, 61-94, here 16). The book is also mentioned 
in Daniel Jeyaraj, Bartholomdus Ziegenbalg: The Father of the Modern Protestant Mission. 
An Indian Assessment (New Delhi— Chennai: The Indian Society for Promoting Christian 
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with Sri Lanka shows how the two sides of the Gulf of Mannar were part 
of one Tamil-speaking world, and Catholic texts written on either side circu- 
lated widely. Indeed, the oldest existing Tamil Catholic poem was written in 
Sri Lanka, and the connection between these two Catholic corpora still awaits 
proper study." Finally, among non-Christian texts, the collection of ethical 
verses Tirukkural held a special place. Not unlike George Uglow Pope (1820— 
1908) a century later, Beschi felt that that this work contained some Christian 
truth and prepared the ground for revelation.!? We will see in the next chap- 
ters how Beschi continuously went back to the Tirukkural for inspiration and 
examples. He made this text his favorite terrain to experiment with the new 
strategies of reading and interpreting the Tamil classics in the light of, and in 
agreement with the Christian message he and his catechists aim to spread in 
the Tamil country. 


In conclusion, Beschi was aware that Christians were not supposed to read 
and use ‘pagan’ books, and he was trying to construe Tamil poetry and scholar- 
ship as a neutral discipline—a discipline ready to be filled with new, Christian 
significations. Carefully selecting his sources, throughout the Tonnülvilakkam 
Beschi followed the grammatical trends of his time, allowing for instance great 
relevance to prosody and ornamentation that were central to the pattiyal tra- 
dition, and even accepted the rules related to the auspiciousness of certain 
sounds. Yet at each step, he also integrated and negotiated in this grammar his 
previous knowledge, based on his study of Latin grammar and rhetoric in early 
eighteenth-century Italy."4 Each of these negotiations deserves to be treated 


Knowledge and The Gurukul Lutheran Theological College and Research Institute, 2006), 
138. To the best of my knowledge, no other information about this text is available. An 
enticing piece of information I gathered recently in conversation with Torsten Tschacher 
is that Aticaya puranam was one of the titles of the earliest extant Tamil Muslim texts, the 
Āyiramacāla or "One Thousand Questions,” studied in Ricci, Islam Translated. 

112 The oldest Catholic poem from a local poet, and using a traditional Tamil genre, is the 
recently reprinted Vānappaļļu (see Bibliography). 

113 In the introduction to his translation of Tirukkural, George U. Pope imagines the author 
of this work—who lived in Mylapore (Mayilapür), the ancient village where the Apos- 
tle Thomas died and is likely buried, nowadays a suburb of Madras—as “pacing along the 
sea-shore with the Christian teachers, and imbibing Christian ideas, tinged with the pecu- 
liarities of the Alexandrian school, and day by day working them into his own wonderful 
Kurral” (Pope, The Sacred Kurral, iii). 

114 Coincidentally, this tradition also attributed great importance to prosody and ornamen- 
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on its own terms, and in the next chapter we will address directly the question 
of the subject matter of poetry (porul) and its organization. 

This negotiation between the Tamil and the Christian traditions also shows 
how the curriculum as Beschi devised it was a huge step towards reading Tamil 
poetry in new ways. We will soon move our attention to some of Beschi’s strate- 
gies forreading classical Tamil texts, as they emerge in the new rules for poetical 
composition that he offered in the Tonnulvilakkam. The protocol of reading 
he envisioned further emerges in the way he used those rules in his own lit- 
erary works. Before turning to these experiments, one last question regarding 
the Elakkuricci school of rhetoric remains to be addressed— was it successful? 
How can we assess whether it had any impact? There is no definitive answer 
to these questions, but we have some clues as to the impact of Beschi's work. 
Certainly, the poems he wrote in this period, especially the Tempavani, circu- 
lated among the catechists. Moreover, Lutheran sources mention that Catholic 
catechists would use Beschi's work, especially the Vetavilakkam, to prepare for 
theological disputes. In short, as we will discover in the course of the next chap- 
ters, there was a direct correlation between Vellala catechists, their intellectual 
aspirations, and Beschi's role as a grammarian, poet, and educator. These links 
begin to emerge more clearly in the history of the composition and early circu- 
lation of the Tonnülvilakkam, the grammar textbook Beschi composed for the 
Elakkuricci school, to which we will turn next. 

tation. The aniyatikaram in the Tv, for instance, builds upon the theory and classification 
of figuration in the Tantiyalankaram, but introduce new figures of meaning (porulani), 


probably taken from the Latin tradition. I thank Indra Manuel for discussing with me this 
interesting topic, which I plan to explore further in the future. 


CHAPTER 4 


A Tamil Grammar of Persuasion 


During the long decades he spent as a missionary in the Tamil country, Cos- 
tanzo Giuseppe Beschi fashioned himself as a Tamil poet, a pulavar, and com- 
posed many literary works in conversation with the local literary milieu. The 
depth of his learning and the sheer quantity of his writings have often puzzled 
scholars of Tamil, who wondered whether he really wrote the poems.! Yet, iden- 
tifying his possible readership is an even greater challenge than establishing his 
authorship. Who in the eighteenth century could both possess the literary skills 
required to read such works, and an interest in Christianity? The previous chap- 
ter has hinted that Beschi's readers were the catechists whom he trained in the 
context of the retreats and of the Elakkuricci school of rhetoric. Already spiritu- 
ally trained through the spiritual exercises they performed in the context of the 
retreats, as we saw in the first two chapters, these men had the education and 
the permission to access Hindu texts, as mentioned by Vigilio Saverio Manci in 
his commentary to the Inter Graviores. What they needed were Catholic texts 
that could also claim to belong in the realm of literature, in fact, to challenge 
those other texts in private and public debates. 

The school of rhetoric and classical Tamil that Beschi founded at Elakkuricci 
in 1731 was particularly important in tying together spiritual, literary, and social 
training for these catechists. The school taught them Tamil poetry and gram- 
mar, including poetics, and offered them a Catholic version of both. It did so 
by providing them at the same time with the grammatical tools to articulate 
Christianity in the language of Tamil poetry, and the exegetical strategies for 
reading Tamil literature and culture in a way that was coherent with their new 
faith. These experiments in reading, and in speaking persuasively, are at the 
core of Beschi's traditional grammar of Tamil and the daring novelties this text 
introduced in a largely conservative field. So, through a reading of the gram- 
mar Tonnülvilakkam or "The illumination of the classics,” the textbook Beschi 
wrote for the Elakkuricci school, this chapter maps the birth and development 
of Tamil Catholic poetics as a local yet intercultural project that took place in 


1 The question of Beschi's authorship has been particularly debated among Indian scholars. 
For a favorable opinion, see Meenakshisundaram, The Contribution, 324—335. The opposite 
view, namely that Beschi's works were not his, but were actually written by a local poet (often 
identified with Cupratipakkavirayar) is most emphatically put forward in Arunachalam, An 
Introduction, 276—279. 
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parallel with the institutionalization of the catechists as a spiritual and literary 
élite, and reflects on the implications of this process for the social and political 
positioning of the Jesuit mission in the early eighteenth century. 


1 A Textbook of (Christian) Tamil: The Tonnulvilakkam 


There are no references in the letters written by Beschi and his Jesuit com- 
panions in Madurai to the exact date of composition of the Tonnülvilakkam 
(henceforth Tv), nor explicit mentions of the role of this text in relation to 
the Tamil school. Yet the Tv was certainly written after the Tirukkāvalūr kalam- 
pakam and the Tempavani, two texts Beschi composed in the mid to late 1720s, 
as verses from these poems are used as examples in the auto-commentary of 
the Tv. In addition, Léon Besse in 1918 was able to access a manuscript of the 
TV dating back to 1730, which makes the most probable date of composition 
of this grammar the years 1729-1730, after Beschi wrote his poems, and just 
before he opened the school of literary Tamil at Elakkuricci.? After roughly a 
century of circulation in manuscript form, the Tv was the first book by Beschi 
to be printed, in 1838 in Pondicherry. This early edition testifies to the impor- 
tance of this work in the field of Tamil grammar. Indeed, the Tv is one among 
the few early modern aintilakkanam grammars, and it appears in all standard 
lists of Tamil grammatical texts. The initiative to sponsor the publication of this 
work was taken by a certain Arulanantappillai Kumarar Nellittoppu Upatéciyar 
Mariyecaveriyappillai who was, according to the title-page of the 1838 edition, 
an eminent personality among Vellalas (velalakulottunkar). 

We have no information about this man apart from his name, which never- 
theless contains important clues pointing to the network of catechists we delin- 
eated in the previous chapter. His father's name, Arulananta, was the same as 
Jo&o de Brito's Tamil name and indicates devotion towards that saint, an impor- 
tant figure for the constitution of catechist self-awareness, as we say in Chapter 
One. Our editor's main name, Mariyecaveriyar, implies devotion towards Mary 
and the Jesuit Saint Xavier, whose name was Tamilized as Caveriyar. The title 


2 Besse, Father Beschi, 219. I have not yet been able to locate this manuscript, but it originally 
belonged to Paulinus a Sancto Bartolomaeo OCD (1748-1806), whose library is at present 
scattered between different archives and libraries in Rome. It is therefore likely that the gram- 
mar is still in the city. Incidentally, 1730 is the date of composition of this text according to 
the Tamil version of Muttucami Pillai's biography (Viramamunivarcarittiram, 11). Unlike the 
English version, the Tamil text records the dates of all of Beschi's works, and they are generally 
rather accurate. 
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pillai is a honorific referring in this case to the man’s Vellala caste. Most impor- 
tantly for us, Mariyecaveriyappillai identified himself as the catechist (upate- 
ciyār) of Nellittoppu, a suburb of Pondicherry that was donated to the Jesuits 
in the mid-eighteenth century by Jeanne Albert (1706-1756), the wife of the 
famous Governor of the French colonial town, Joseph-Francois Dupleix (1697— 
1763).* The title page adds that Mariyecaveriyappillai decided to approach the 
son of Cuvamimutaliyar, Vetakirimutaliyar, a pulavar learned in literary Tamil 
(centamil) and attached to the group of learned men (a school?) of the Church 
in Pondicherry in order to edit the book. 

This Vētakirimutaliyār the early nineteenth century editor, intervened heav- 
ily on the text as it circulated as a manuscript, which included verses, sutras 
(cuttiram in Tamil), accompanied by Beschi's own commentary. Muttucami Pil- 
lai was critical of this edition, and wrote in 1840 that the Tv “was lately printed 
at Pondicherry by one of the native Tamil Christians, but, I am extremely sorry 
to say, it is quite incorrectly done, because the proof sheets of the work were 
examined by an illiterate Hindoo, who, without understanding the plan of 
Father Beschi, made several omissions and useless additions to the work.”® 
Value-judgments aside, the editor certainly added topics that were not ini- 
tially treated in the Tv, gave new examples from literary works, and made cita- 
tions from other grammatical works explicit. Although these interventions are 
declared in the preface of the work, all subsequent editions are derived from 
this version. The original commentary only exists in the manuscript transmis- 
sion of the text, which continued in parallel with the printed circulation. In 
order to bypass this nineteenth-century editorial intervention, which is inter- 
esting in its own right but beyond the scope of this book, and to recover the pre- 
1838 version of the text, in this chapter I rely on manuscript rather than printed 
editions of the Tv. Among all the manuscripts available, however, only a few 
are complete. Certain chapters of the Tv, especially those on letters (eluttu) and 


3 On catechist families in Pondicherry, see Agmon, A Colonial Affair, esp. 62ff. On the caste 
of the catechists involved in the Naniyappa affair at the center of Agmon's book, see Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, “Hybrid Affairs: Cultural Histories of the East India Companies,’ 419-438. 
Relying on David Shulman, “Cowerd or King?”, the latter points out that, notwithstanding 
the title of pillai, these catechists were either itaiyar or akamutaiyar (one of the three caste 
belonging to the tevar group, with kallars and maravar). The title page of the Tv, however, 
clearly states that the catechist was a Vellala, and indeed we know of a group of Catholic 
Vellalas from Pondicherry who adopted the title of pillai (like Muttucami). 

4 Nellittoppu is still an important center for Catholic activities in Pondicherry; the history of 
thelocal community and its mid-nineteenth century church is sketched in the website of the 
parish: http://nellithopeparish.org (consulted 24/10/2021). 

5 Muttucami, Brief Sketch, 21. 
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words (col), had much wider circulation, while the section on poetics (porul) 
appears to have been copied less often. Partially because of this, I was not able 
to collect enough evidence for a critical edition, and will be relying on a single 
well-preserved manuscript instead.® There are many possible reasons for the 
uneven transmission, but I believe the main one is that Beschi in the section 
on poetics departs more drastically from traditional theories. 

As abundantly shown by Mi. Vi Nanappirakacar [aka V.M. Gnanapragasam 
sJ], the five chapters of the Tv rely heavily on previous grammatical work, but 
they also imply a certain amount of negotiation between Tamil theories and 
Beschi’s own ideas, derived from Latin grammar and rhetoric. The interven- 
tions in the other chapters, however, are minimal when compared with the 
novelties introduced in the chapter on poetics (porulatikaram)." Already Mut- 
tucami referred to this chapter to explain how Beschi “not only intended to 
define the rules of grammar more concisely and accurately than the ancient 
ones, but also by means of it to establish the Christian doctrine"? In other 
words, when treating the subject matter of poetry, Beschi was compelledto turn 
to the Latin rhetorical theories that played such a crucial role in the Jesuit edu- 
cational and missionary enterprise worldwide. This allowed him to marginalize 
traditional Tamil understanding concerning the centrality of akam, the love 
theme, which he found irreconcilable with a Christian vision of poetry and 
poetics, as we shall when reading more closely the Tempavaniin the next chap- 
ter. In turn, this allowed him to tie the study of Tamil with ideas of persuasion, 


6 The manuscript I am going to use is BnF, Indien 204, which is a complete aintilakkanam 
manuscript and contains four out of the five chapters of the Tv. Interestingly, the copyist 
(or the assembler) of the manuscript thought that the Karikai—the text upon which Beschi 
relied to compose his chapter on meters (yāppatikāram)—was more appropriate to the study 
of prosody, and so substituted it for the relevant chapter of the Tv. This manuscript belonged 
to the French colonial officer and orientalist Edouard Simon Ariel (1818—1854), who collected 
a remarkable library of Tamil manuscripts in Pondicherry; see Léon de Rosny, “La biblio- 
thèque Tamoule de M. Ariel de Pondichéry,” Variétés orientales historiques, géographiques, 
scientifiques, biographiques et littéraires (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1866), 177—224. In partial dis- 
agreement with the description in the proofs of Vinson and Feer's catalogs (BnF, Indien 577, 
f. 49)—the most accurate, albeit incomplete, description of the Tamil manuscripts in BnF— 
my exploration has shown that the manuscript contains almost the entirety of the Tv, not 
only the table of contents and the chapter on rhetorical figures (aniyatikaram). It seems 
therefore a quite coherent textbook that simply inserts the Karikai instead of one of Beschi's 
chapter. I chose this manuscript because it is relatively old and in good condition, but I envi- 
sion working further on the textual transmission of the Tv. 

7 Chapter Seven of Nanappirakacar’s dissertation (“Contribution of Fr. Beschi” 215-267) is ded- 
icated to an in-depth analysis of the TN and its relationship with previous Tamil works, and 
includes very useful comparison tables. 

8 Muttucami, Brief Sketch, 21. 
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and practices of preaching and conversion. Beschi showed awareness of his 
innovative choices in his own translation of the Tv into Latin, the Clavis, writ- 
ten in 1742. This is supposedly the last work he wrote before his death, and it is 
useful in understanding the specific project of the TV, insofar as it shows Beschi 
translating and adapting it for a Latin readership. In the Clavis, Beschi declares 
that he will not translate the initial section of the TV's chapter on poetics (poru- 
latikaram), because it mostly relied on Latin rhetorical theories well-known 
to his audience.? The Clavis focuses on the second part of that chapter, where 
Beschi summarizes traditional Tamil landscape (tiņai) theories. 

The chapter on poetics is therefore central for understanding the way Beschi 
refashioned Tamil grammar for his Indian audience—the catechists he trained 
as preachers and spiritual leaders at Elakkuricci—and will be the focus of my 
analysis. Before turning to that chapter, though, let us read the *common intro- 
duction" to the whole rv, the potuppayiram. This is the only paratext to appear 
in all manuscript and printed versions of the grammar I have consulted, and it 
gives important hints into the general plan of this work according to Beschi:!? 


nir mali kata raval" nila mutan marr’ aru 
cir maliy ulak elāti ceyt' alitt’ alippa 
vallavan ay mutan matt’ ir’ opp’ etir 
illavan ay uyar iraiyon oruvanaip 

panmaiy oliyap panintéy irav irut 
tanmaiy oliyat taraniyil tonriya 


9 Beschi, Clavis, 51: Quare in libro, de quo supra, Olarnoiepne) aeria dicto, nostras rheto- 
rum leges sequendo plura de amplificatione scripsi: quae tamen hic, cum illius facultatis 
magistros alloquar, repetere ineptum esset. “Hence, in the aforementioned book called 
Tonnūlviļakkam, I wrote many things on amplification, following our laws of the rhetors; 
however, since I am addressing masters of that discipline, it would be useless to repeat 
them” 

10 On the cirappuppāyiram and the nineteenth century economy of praise, see Ebeling, Col- 
onizing the Realm of Words, 62—73. On paratexts in Tamil manuscripts, see Eva Wilden, 
“Making Order in the Vaults of Memory: Tamil Satellite Stanzas on the Transmission of 
Texts,” Kervan—International Journal of Afro-Asiatic Studies 21 (2017): 317-337; Ead., “Tamil 
Satellite Stanzas: Genres and Distribution,” in Indic Manuscript Cultures through the Ages: 
Material, Textual, and Historical Investigations, Studies in Manuscript Cultures 14, eds Vin- 
cenzo Vergiani, Daniele Cuneo and Camillo Formigatti (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017), 163-192; 
Giovanni Ciotti and Marco Franceschini, "Certain Times in Uncertain Places: A Study on 
Scribal Colophons of Manuscripts Written in Tamil and Tamilian Grantha Scripts,’ in Trac- 
ing Manuscripts in Time and Space through Paratexts, eds Giovanni Ciotti and Hang Lin 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016), 59-130. 

11 Icorrect tavil in Indien 204, f. 1 with the form taval found in all printed editions. 
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atava nikar irulakatt’ arav annan 

otiya marai nul otinan aki 

yammeypporul onr’ anaivarum unarac 
cemmeypporul at tirumarai valankav 
amaittu ulatt’ eluntav acaiy ut tuntic 
camaitt’ ula yavarun tankat taruk’ enav!? 
éviyatakav ippaniy érri nun 

mēviyav aimporuļ vilakkal unarntu 

virivilat tonnul vilakkam enum peyartt’ 
ariyav aciriyar arun tamilc collip 

piranun mutintatu peyartt' utan patuttiyum 
puranun mutintatu poruttiyun tan oru 

vali nün mutintanan, vayppu arum meymmarai 
molinülattar ày, mutircirapp' inaiyil 
viromai nattininr' eytiya muniy arul 
virotamoli tayai mev'aka 

nera matavattin viramamuniye.!? 


God has the power to create, protect and destroy the entire great world, 
beginning with the land that ends into the ocean filled with water. He 
has no beginning, measure, or end, nothing that can oppose and noth- 
ing that is comparable to him. This one high God lowered himself into 
one person to vanquish sin, like the sun that appears on earth to van- 
quish the darkness of the night, and that man [Jesus] with the power 
to destroy darkness is spoken about in the revealed scriptures. Speak- 
ing about those scriptures, in order for everyone to understand their one 
true meaning (porul), in order to spread the holy book carrying that 
beautiful truth, [Beschi] accomplished this work according to the com- 


Thesandhi between taruka and ena as tarukena is not attested in grammar books but com- 
mon in poetry. It is used in the Cilappatikaram, for instance, and found in contemporary 
colloquial Tamil. I thank E. Annamalai for pointing this out to me. 

BnF, Indien 204, f. 1. After some initial unnumbered folia, containing prefatory stanzas, 
the text begins with the potuppayiram. However, the numeration of the folia in the begin- 
ning is inconsistent. After this first one, certain initial folia are missing, and other ones 
with unrelated numeration have been inserted (one can notice the different hand). The 
numeration becomes rather regular and reliable in later sections, including the poru- 
latikaram from which I quote at length later. The manuscript is in the scriptio continua; 
I restore word breaks, and mark the end of lines (ati) mostly following the printed edi- 
tions. All the subsequent passages will be edited in this way, including punctuation, word 
and verse line breaks, for ease of reading. 
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mand: “Kindle inside a desire that takes root and grows in the heart, 
and support anyone whose heart is thus on fire.’ He understood how to 
explain the five topics pertaining to [grammar] books, and calling this 
faultless work an illumination of the classics (tonnul vilakkam), speak- 
ing with the beautiful Tamil of the great teachers he took the conclu- 
sions of previous books, and used them, making [them] to agree with the 
conclusions of outsiders’ books,!* and accomplished this summary (vali 
nul). He is the father of exegesis, a graceful sage rising from the coun- 
try of Rome in a group of first greatness, one who did great penance 
to gain a loving compassion for an opposing language, the great heroic 
ascetic. 


The potuppayiram begins with a praise to God that portrays him with an 
image adapted from the local pantheon—like the Hindu trimūrti, he creates, 
preserves, and destroys. A few lines into the stanza this God becomes more 
markedly Christian, as he lowers himself (pani) and becomes a person in order 
to destroy sin.!5 In this form—as a man—he is spoken about in those scrip- 
tures that the author of the Tv has the task of spreading in the world. Indeed, 
Jesus, this incarnated God, is the beautiful truth (cemmeypporul) revealed by 
those scriptures. At this point there is a change of grammatical subject in the 
text. Jesus (annan) is the object of otiya, and therefore the object spoken about 
in the scriptures. Beschi, on the other hand—the subject of the rest of the sen- 
tence, and the author of the work—is the one tasked with reciting those scrip- 
tures (otinan). This complex sentence, presenting us Jesus as God incarnated 
as well as the meypporul of the scriptures, and Beschi as the one spreading 
those scriptures, points to the key role of porul in Beschi's conceptualization 
of Tamil grammar. The compound meypporul, literally “true thing" or “true 
meaning,” is a term inspired by Saiva theology that Christians adopted early 
on. Roberto Nobili already described the true scriptures and their preachers 
as meyvetam and meykkuru.! Considering that the potuppayiram introduces a 


14 The phrase puranül seems to be in this context another adaptation from Saiva vocabulary, 
inline with puraccamayam above (I thank Whitney Cox for bringing this to my attention). 
The repeated use of these categories suggests that Beschi needed a vocabulary of religious 
and cultural difference, but he only possessed the hierarchical model of his Saiva oppo- 
nents. So, he adopted the language of inclusion and esclusion that was typical of Saiva 
sectarianism at his time (see Steinschneider, “Beyond the Warring Sects’). 

15 The analogies between the incarnation and the avātaram logic had already been noticed 
and exploited, first of all by adopting the word avātaram for incarnation, by Roberto 
Nobili. See for instance Nānēpatēca kurippitam, 78—84. 

16 See Nobili’s discussion of the signs of the true Veda (mey or meyyāna vētam), amongh 
which is the connection with a true guru (meykuru), in Nānēpatēca kurippitam, 66—74. 
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book on grammar, this seems to be a play on the multiple meaning of porul as 
a key grammatical term, referring to the subject matter of poetry, and a refer- 
ence to Jesus as both the truth revealed in the scriptures and the true subject 
matter of the scriptures. Beschi's treatment of porul is built upon this poly- 
semy, as we shall see, to allow for his catechists to use Tamil to talk about 
this specifically Christian porul, and spread it (valarka) among people in the 
Tamil country. The following lines in the verse refer to the injunction Beschi 
was given to spread this message. The phrasing of the injunction, especially 
the reference to a fire that takes the heart, is likely to be an elaboration upon 
the famous Ignatian phrase ite, inflammate, omnia, often translated as “go, 
set the world on fire," that Ignatius used as a close to his letter to the first 
Jesuits. 

The second half of the stanza addresses the composition of the Tv directly, 
and gives important insights on the role of this grammar, and of Tamil lan- 
guage more in general, for Beschi's missionary project. First of all, it stresses 
how Beschi relied on the old (Tamil) teachers, namely traditional grammarians. 
The works cited in the Tv are those we touched upon in the previous section, 
and many verses of the Tv are simply citations from these texts, with a clear 
preponderance of Nannül. In most cases, these citations and references have 
been made explicit in the nineteenth-century enlarged version of the commen- 
tary, and Nanappirakacar organized them in a useful table. Remarkably, the 
nineteenth century commentator did not list the Ilakkana vilakkam among the 
influences of the TV, thus replicating Beschi's silence regarding this text. Yet 
Nanappirakacar duly noted some parallels between the Tv and the Ilakkana 
vilakkam, which are especially important in the poruļ section. In a Catholic 
perspective, the two grammars were likely in competition from early on, and 
certainly so in the nineteenth century, when the controversies between Chris- 
tian and Saiva practitioners (mostly Vellalas, like the editors of this work) and 
their respective educational models were at their height.! As just mentioned, 
the ultimate purpose of the rv and of the study of Tamil as expressed in the 
potuppayiram is to help everyone understand the true, i.e., Christian mean- 


17 Nanappirakacar, "Contribution of Fr. Beschi,” 222-223. 

18 The figure of mission-educated Saiva reformer and Tamil author Arumuka Navalar was key 
in these processes; see for instance Richard Fox Young and S. Jebanesan, The Bible Trem- 
bled: The Hindu-Christian Controversies of Nineteenth-Century Ceylon (Vienna: Sammlung 
De Nobili, 1995); Bernard Bate, "Arumuga Navalar, Saivite Sermons, and the Delimitation 
of Religion, c. 1850” IESHR 42, 4 (2005): 469—484; Rick Weiss, “Religion and the Emergence 
of Print in Colonial India: Arumuga Navalar's Publishing Project,” IESHR 53, 4 (2016): 473— 
500. 
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ing of the scriptures. The author, “the great heroic ascetic” Viramamunivar aka 
Beschi, is described as a man learned in exegesis, or philology (moli nul) applied 
to revelation (mey marai), a turn of phrase that describes well the humanis- 
tic project of the Jesuits in South India as elsewhere. Beschi's heart is filled 
with compassion towards a language, Tamil, that is traditionally contrary to the 
scriptures, and so aims to Christianize it.!? He does so, argues this stanza, by rec- 
onciling and bringing into agreement the teachings of old Tamil grammatical 
books with foreign (Latin) books, thus creating a new and approachable syn- 
thesis. The stanza thus makes explicit that in the Tv Beschi is Christianizing the 
discipline of Tamil grammar by blending two traditions. 

The potuppāyiram is a programmatic statement that does not apply to gram- 
mar alone. Both in the Tamil land and in the Latinate world rhetoric and 
literature, ilakkanam (grammar) and ilakkiyam (literature) were closely inter- 
connected, and Beschi's grammatical project is intertwined with the literary 
project of the Tēmpāvaņi. Reading the chapter on porul is therefore particu- 
larly useful to understand the connection between these multiple dimensions. 
It also shows how, with Beschi, the field of Christianization shifted drastically 
in comparison with earlier missionary attempts. By the eighteenth century, 
missionaries in South India had been learning Tamil for more than a cen- 
tury. They had studied the language, they had written grammars about it, and 
composed dictionaries. They had authored theological and devotional texts in 
Tamil, entertained heated debates on the semantics of certain words, and they 
had discussed the pros and cons of translating versus transliterating sacred 
Christian vocabulary into Tamil.?? Beschi was in many ways the inheritor of this 
tradition, but he wasthe first missionary to go beyond the question of language, 
and open up the question of textuality. As mentioned in the Introduction, he 
was the first to ask: what is Tamil literature? Can Tamil literature be Christian? 
Before him, missionaries took for granted that they could write texts in Tamil, 
and never really reflected on the status of these texts, and on their belonging 
(or not) to the realm of literature. Beschi devoted his life to this question, and 
answered it by exploring the boundaries of literary and scientific genres both 
in Latin and in Tamil—by writing Latin grammars of Tamil, and poetical and 
prose texts in Tamil. 


19 Alternatively, moli in this expression (virotamoli) could also stand for opinion, thus point- 
ing to Beschi's argumentation skills. 

20 The controversy between Gonçalo Fernandes Trancoso and Roberto Nobili in Madurai 
revolved around, among other things, the appropriate vocabulary for Catholic prayers. For 
an overview of the linguistic points involved in the dispute, see Rajamanaickam, The First 
Oriental Scholar, 86—92. 
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Beschi explicitly engaged with the guestion of literature in the third chapter 
(atikaram) of the Tv on poetics or porul. After an invocation to God, the chap- 
ter begins by examining traditional definitions of porul as the subject matter 
of poetry. Beschi declares himself unsatisfied with the works he consulted— 
chiefly Nambi’s Akapporuļ—and their exclusive focus on carnal love and war- 
fare, as he perceived akam and puram. He therefore tries to subsume this lit- 
erature and its rules within a larger framework, as we see in verse 144 and its 
commentary: 


144—cu— 
porunü lenpatu pukalporu nutaliya 
vurippayan patuttumā runarttu nūlē. 


—el—ivvatikāram poruņūlilakkaņattaiy unarttuvatakaiyil iccüttirattin 
kanne porunulavat’ enak kattutum. akaiyil innana porul enap patuvatu 
tan pirit' turaippan etutta porulaip payanpatak kūrum patiyaik kattu nule 
yenak kant’ unarka. atalàr pulavaral uraikkat takum porulavana aram 
porul inpam vit' ena nanku ayinum, ivarrut porunür ranta centamil unar- 
ntor marrayavum oliyav akapporul enac cirrinpam onraiyum purapporul 
enap pataiccevakam onraiyum viritt’ uraikkinrār. annanam, potuppatat’- 
uraitta nul ciru panmai yakaiyin inkan aramutanankirk'erpap potunula- 
kav ivvatikara mukiyum enave kolka.?! 


144. A treatise on porul is a book that explains in a useful way 
the essence of the subject matter (poru() chosen to be expanded upon. 


Because this chapter explains the grammar found in the treatises on 
poruļ, in this sutra we explain what a "treatise on poru/" really is. What we 
call poruļ here should therefore be understood as a treatise that explains 
how to make good use of the subject matter selected to be elaborated 
upon. In this regard, there are four types of matter appropriate for explo- 
ration by the poets—law (aram), profit (porul), passion (inpam), and 
liberation (vitu). In spite of this, the connoisseurs of literary Tamil who 
have written books on porul have focused their explanations only on the 
subjects of akam, which is carnal love (cirrinpam), and puram, which 


21 BnF, Indien 204, f. 74”. 
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is warfare, ignoring anything else. Because these treatises do not cover 
the whole subject matter, since these two [i.e., akam and puram] are 
something of marginal importance, this comprehensive treatise should 
be understood as covering all four subject matters beginning with law. 


In the commentary, Beschi uses a well-known Sanskrit definition of the sub- 
ject matter of poetry as consisting of the four “goals of human endeavor” 
(Skr. purusartha)—law (Skr. dharma, Tamil aram), profit (Skr. artha, Tamil 
porul), passion (Skr. kama, Tamil inpam), and liberation (Skr. moksa, Tamil 
vitu). He places the Tamil traditional poetological classification, based on love 
and war—akam and puram—, as a sub-category within this larger frame- 
work.?? By his time, this move was not unique, nor unprecedented. Tamil 
grammarians had long been reflecting on the relationship between traditional 
ideas on the subject matter of poetry as constituted by akam and puram and 
Sanskrit influences based on the purusartha division that appear (albeit in a 
marginal position) already in the ancient grammar Tolkappiyam.?? Among the 
early texts Beschi certainly knew, the Tirukkuraļ is divided into three books 
corresponding to first three purusarthas. The Tantiyalankaram—the twelfth- 
century Tamil version of Dandin's Sanskrit treatise on poetics often cited in the 
TV—introduced the treatment of the four purusarthas as one of the character- 
istics of the epic poem or perunkappiam.** Around the same time, the com- 
mentators of Tolkappiyam's section on the subject matter of poetry (poruliyal), 
beginning with Ilampurāņar, proposed a substantial harmonization of San- 
skrit and Tamil theories regarding this topic. As Jennifer Clare has shown, this 
attempt was likely prompted by the flourishing of post-classical literature in the 
Chola period, which could hardly be described according to traditional akap- 
poruļ theories, and was strongly influenced by Sanskrit.?5 So, Ilampuranar in 
his introduction to the poruliyal defined akam and puram as a subset of the 


22 The following discussion on the role of the purusartha theory in Tamil poetics has been 
shaped by several conversations with professor E. Annamalai at the University of Chicago 
in March 2019. I am grateful to him for his time and patience in exploring these issues 
with me—any mistakes or imprecisions are obviously due to my inability to understand 
his insights. 

23 . Tolkappiyam porulatikaram, sutra 4u (ceyyuliyal sutra 12): annilai marunkina ramuta laki- 
ya | mum mutar porutku muriya venpa. 

24  Tantiydaciriyar iyarriya tantiyalankaram mülamum palaiyavuraiyum (Cennai: Vai. Mu. 
Kopalakirusnam ācāriyar kampen, 1962), sutra 7. The purusartha division also appear in 
Yapparunkalam viritturai, sutra 21, another text Beschi knew and used as a model for his 
yappatikaram. 

25 The tensions and integration between the Sanskrit and Tamil grammatical tradition in the 
late medieval and early modern period are the topic of Jennifer Clare, "Canons, Conven- 
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larger purusartha classification, although for him these four categories do not 
have the status of tiņai or categories of porul. Yet it was only in the seventeenth 
century, in the aforementioned Ilakkana vilakkam, that an original grammar 
proposed the integration of akam and puram within the purusartha theory as 
the framing of all Tamil poetry.?® In sutra 374, the Ilakkana vilakkam gives two 
alternative yet parallel classifications of the subject matter of poetry—a three- 
fold classification in aram, porul and inpam (without vitu, as its considerations 
are outside of the human domain), and the twofold classification in akam and 
puram.27 In the following sutra, the Ilakkana vilakkam identifies akam as being 
about worldly love (inpam) in the same way as Beschi in the commentary we 
just read—albeit Beschi classifies it pejoratively as cirrinpam, “carnal love.”2% As 
it emerges from these intertextual resonances, Beschi’s enterprise was in many 
ways parallel to, if not even partially inspired by the Ilakkaņa viļakkam. 

The purusartha theory was therefore currentat the time Beschi wrote the Tv. 
But why did he adopt it, besides the obvious fact that he disliked akam's focus 
on worldly love? The key to his interpretation is the adverbial clause payan- 
patuttumaru in the verse above, literally “in a way that is useful/brings about 
results." In Beschi's view—which is strongly reminiscent of Torquato Tasso's 
definition of the goal of literature as “to be useful while giving pleasure,’ gio- 
vare dilettando—the study of poetics should lead to composing literature that 
is also useful.?? The Sanskrit theory of kavya in its Tamil incarnation must have 
appealed to him precisely because of its didactic aspects, insofar as kavya has 
among its aims, besides the aesthetic, upadesa or instruction ( jfíana-upadesa 
is, incidentally, the word used by Catholics to translate “catechism’”).3° How- 


tions and Creativity. Defining Literary Tradition in Pre-modern Tamil South India" (PhD 
diss., University of California at Berkeley, 2011). 

26 As noted in Manuel, Literary Theories in Tamil, 189. 

27  llakkanavilakkam, sutra 374: pokkaru marapin porulenap patuvatu | nokkarum vitu nuvar- 
cicel lāmaiyin | aramporul inpam ākum atuvē | akanum puranumenru āyiru pārrāy | vakai- 
pata vanta aninalam tali ic | ceyyul itavayin pulliya nerittē. The Ilakkana vilakkam follows 
Tolkappiyam in positing the fourth purusartha, liberation, moksa or vitu, beyond human 
understanding, and therefore not a valid subject of poetry. 

28  llakkana vilakkam, sutra 375: akamenap patuvatu vakaiy oru münranul | inpam ennum 
iyalpirru aki | akattunikal olukkam ātal ventum. 

29 Torquato Tasso, Discorsi del Poema Eroico di Torquato Tasso e Lettere Poetiche dello stesso e 
daltri, particolarmente intorno alla Gerusalemme, Opere di Torquato Tasso, vol. 3 (Milano: 
Società Tipografica de' Classici Italiani, 1824), 21. This parallel is relevant because Beschi 
was inspired by Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata while writing his Tempavani, as I explore in 
Chapter Five. 

go A discussion on the didactic purposes of kavya can be found in Shonaleeka Kaul, The 
Making of Early Kashmir: Landscape and Identity in the Rajatarangini (New Delhi: Oxford 
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ever, Beschi’s preoccupation with explaining literature’s power to teach and to 
persuade pushed him to go beyond Sanskrit models, and to introduce a new 
poetological framework taken from classical theories of Latin rhetoric as they 
had been reworked in Baroque Europe. In doing so, he saw Latin rhetoric and 
Tamil poetics as parallel disciplines, especially in their treatment of subject 
matter, figuration, and meter. This analogical view probably developed due to 
the remarkable similarities between Western rhetoric in the Baroque period, 
and Tamil (and, more generally, South Asian) grammar and poetics as they 
developed in the post-classical period. Both emphasized the role of sound, for 
instance, of complex meters, and figuration.?! More importantly, at Beschi's 
time the view prevailed among humanists “that poetry’s prime task was to 
praise the virtues of the protagonists and to castigate their vices, in order to 
ensure that, in the spirit of Horace, the poem provided both instruction and 
delight”32 In other words, in the Baroque Latinate world, the goals of Christian 
rhetoric—instruction and persuasion—applied to poetry too. Hence, the rules 
of rhetorical speech must have seemed appropriate to Beschi to help his cat- 
echists understand the grammar of Tamil poetry with the prospect of using it 
for preaching, instructing and persuading their audiences. Besides, rhetorical 
theories offered the additional advantage of describing the contents of texts 
independently from their metrical aspects, thus offering a version of poru/ that 
could include not only post-classical Tamil genres, but Catholic prose genres 
too. 

The next few paragraphs explore the specific theories introduced by Beschi, 
especially amplification as a technique for reading local literature in a Chris- 
tianized way, and composing new Christian literature. The Tv incorporates 
three main ideas from Latin rhetoric: 1.) The theory of the genera causarum 
as the three main types of oratory, which he then implicitly identifies with 


University Press, 2018), 41-46; and Anne Monius, *'And We Shall Compose a Poem to 
Establish These Truths': The Power of Narrative Art in South Asian Literary Cultures" in 
Narrative, Philosophy and Life, ed. Allen Speight (Boston: Springer 2015), 151-165. 

31  Ontheimportance of sound in the grammatical thinking of this period in South India, see 
David Shulman, “Notes on Camatkāra” in Language, Ritual and Poetics in Ancient India 
and Iran: Studies in Honor of Shaul Migron, ed. David Shulman (Jerusalem: The Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 2010), 249—277; on the role of rhetorical figures 
or alankaras, see Anne Monius, “The Many Lives of Dandin: The "Kāvyādarša” in Sanskrit 
and Tamil,” International Journal of Hindu Studies 4,1(2000):1-37; Jennifer Clare, “Embrac- 
ing Traditions: The Figure of Condensed Speech in Tamil,” Rivista di Studi Orientali xc, 1-4 
(2018): 107-126. 

32 Craig Kallendorf, "Rhetoric," in New Pauly Supplements 11, vol. 8, The Reception of Antiquity 
in Renaissance Humanism, ed. Chad M. Schroeder (New York and Leiden: Brill, 2017). 
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porul, i.e., the subject of all poetry 2.) The theory of the parts of speech, and 
especially argumentation. 3.) Only after these two, he explores the theory of 
amplification (amplificatio), as a strategy to elaborate upon the subject mat- 
ter at hand by means of figuration, and other techniques. Interestingly, these 
ideas do not really help in interpreting local poetry as such, and seem to have 
been inserted in the perspective of using poetry within Christian sermons, and 
of composing new poetry. One wonders whether one of Beschi's plans was to 
make his catechists into an army of Christian poets, as certainly the connec- 
tion between grammar and poetical composition— parallel to that between 
rhetoric and preaching—was not lost on him. Following the order of the Tv, 
the theory of the three genera causarum is expressed in two sutras that clarify 
the ways in which the subject matter can be useful, and used within a text. The 
first one introduces a threefold division of porul: 


145—cu— 
valakkut terran torra menavim 
mūvakaip patuma moliyum porule 


—el—porut kürupàt' unarttutum. akaiyir karror pirar payanpata viritt’ 
uraikkat takum porul ellām valakkun terramun torramum enav immünru 
vakaiyuļ atankum.33 


145. Law-suit (valakku), discernment (terram) and praise (torram)—these 
are three categories in which we can subdivide porul. 


We shall now explain the way to talk about the subject matter (porul). We 
can group all poruļ that is worth being explained by educated people in 
order for others to obtain results into three types—valakku, terram, and 
torram. 


While my translation is influenced by my knowledge of the three genera causa- 
rum—judicial, deliberative, and apodeictic speech—the three Tamil words 
chosen by Beschi are important, polysemic words that point to different ways 
in which poetry can make an intervention in social life, by offering ethical 
norms (valakku), by helping to form opinions (terram), and by showing (good 
or bad) examples (torram).?^ The following sutra in the Tv lists the effects 


33 BnF, Indien 204, f. 74”. 
34 In the attempt to make sense of this threefold classification without knowing the Latin 
theory, the nineteenth century commentator added the following sentenced at the end 
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of these different types of porul. The commentary elaborates on all three of 
them and their subdivisions at length, offering practical examples. Let us read 
together the sutra and the portion of the commentary concerning the genus of 


praise: 


35 


146—cu— 

niti valankalu nilaiperat tunitalun 
titena nanrenat telitalum ivaivalak 
kati mupporut kakum payane. 


—el—kuriya mūvakaip porutkup payanaiy unarttutum. [...] torrap paya- 
navatu—etutta porut kunan torra vilakki nallavai pukaltalum allavai yi- 
kaltalum enr’ iruvakaip patun torram enravaru. annana mikapporut cel- 
van pirarkk' tyntillan akiyu marrirant’ ikai valankinan enr' ivan kotaiyin 
arumai tonra vilakkip pukaltalum tan rayp paci kant’ arrat'untan enr’ ivan 
kotumai tonra vilakki yikaltalum, enav ivaiy iruvakait torram enappatum. 
akaiyi nititan murai valankal valakkin karuttum aiyan tirnt' onrir runital 
terrak karuttum. tiyavu nallavum vilakkar rorrak karuttumam enak kolka 
[...] connav immūvakaip porulum iyarramilànum icaittamilanum veru- 
pat’ inri valankum.?5 


146. The practice of justice, the obtainment of judgment, and the discern- 
ment between what is bad and what is good, these are the results of these 
three porul beginning with valakku. 


This is the meaning: We shall now explain the result of the three types 
of porul that we mentioned [...] As for the result of praise (torram): in 
showing qualities of the subject at hand, torram can be divided in two cat- 
egories, the praise of good things and the condemnation of bad things. In 
that way, in case there is a very rich man who is not generous towards oth- 
ers, we can either show the scarceness of his generosity through praise, by 
saying that he is used to receiving gifts from others, or show his wicked- 


of the commentary: ivaiyē olukkam, valakku, tantam, e-m küruvar. vatanūlār ācāram, 
vivakaram, pirāyccittam e-m küruvar. This passage connects these three categories with 
a subdivision of aram/dharma that belongs to Sanskrit dharmašastra, and is also used 
by the commentators of Ilakkana vilakkam's poruliyal; Ti. Vaittiyanata tecikar, Ilakkana 
vilakkam. porulatikaram—akattinaiyiyal (Taficai: Caracuvati makal nirvakak kamittiyi- 
narukkakak kaurava kariatarici ni. kantacamip pillai avarkalal veliyitappattatu, 1997), 96. 
BnF, Indien 204, ff. 74—75”. 
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ness through reproach, by saying that even if he saw his own mother 
hungry, he would give nothing. Therefore, one should understand that 
[the three types of porul] respectively have the purpose of arguing for the 
implementation of justice in accordance with tradition, the purpose of 
clearly determining something without any doubt, and to show clearly 
good and bad things [...] These three types of poruļ belong without dis- 
tinction to prose (iyal tamil) and poetry (icai tamil). 


The division of oratory into forensic, deliberative, and epideictic is a com- 
monplace, already present in the classical works of Cicero and Quintilian, 
and always adopted after them in the Renaissance.?6 It was explained at the 
very beginning of Cipriano Suárez's famous textbook of Latin rhetoric, De 
Arte Rhetorica, in use in Jesuit schools from the sixteenth century to the mid- 
seventeenth century. Beschi's schematic and systematic presentation, how- 
ever, is probably derived from the textbook that had supplanted Suárez and 
was in vogue in the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, the Candida- 
tus Rhetorice by the French Jesuit Frangois-Antoine Pomey (1618—1673).?" This 
work presents the information through questions and answers—for instance, 
“What are the genera causarum, to which the orator can turn? They are three, 
and namely the judicial, the deliberative, and the demonstrative, called in 
Greek epideictic.?? Even when Beschi's commentary elaborates with abun- 
dant examples, the overall structure follows Pomey's presentation, as does the 
sequence of the topics introduced, from the genera causarum to the parts of 


36 On the typology of speeches in the Renaissance and early modern period, see Francis 
Goyet, "Le probléme de la typologie des discours, Exercices de rhétorique 1 (2013). 

37  Theevolution of the curriculum and textbooks of rhetoric in the Jesuit schools of central 
Italy has been carefully mapped in Andrea Battistini, “I manuali di retorica dei gesuiti” in 
La «Ratio Studiorum». Modelli culturali e pratiche educative dei Gesuiti in Italia tra Cinque 
e Seicento, ed. Gian Paoli Brizzi (Roma: Bulzoni Editore, 1981), 77-120. 

38 The whole passage on the genera causarum in Pomey reads:—Quot sunt Causarum Gen- 
era, in quibus versari Orator potest? R. Tria haec. Iudiciale, Deliberativum, & Exornativum, 
seu Demonstrativum, Graéce Epidicticum.—In quas partes dividitur Iudiciale Genus? R. In 
duas; Accusationem scilicet, & Defensionem.— Quas habet partes, Deliberativum? R. Duas; 
Suasionem, & Dissuasionem.— Quas sunt partes Demonstrativi Generis? R. Duae; Laus, and 
Vituperatio. “—What are the species of rhetorics (lit. kinds of causes) which an orator 
can be engaged in?— These three: judicial, deliberative, and embelleshing or demonstra- 
tive, which is said epidictic in Greek. —In which parts is the judicial kind divided? R. 
In two parts, namely accusation and defense.—Which parts does the deliberative kind 
have? R. Two, persuasion and dissuasion.—What are the parts of the demonstrative kind? 
R. Two, praise and reproach.’ Francois Pomey, Candidatvs Rheotrice sev, Aphthonii Pro- 
gymnasmata. In meliorem formam vsumque redacta Auctore P. Franciso Pomey č Societate 
Iesv (Antverpiae: Iuxta Exemplar Lugduni Editum, 1666), 6. 
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speech. The focus on these categories ultimately delivers the idea that the 
purpose of any Christian literary composition in Tamil is that of convincing 
and converting the audience. I chose to translate the extract in the commen- 
tary exemplifying epideictic speech, that includes praise and blame, and their 
effects, because of its importance in light of Beschi’s own literary project in 
the Tempavani. As Hardison and Wicker have shown, the epideictic mode 
of speech became in the Renaissance the guiding principle of epic litera- 
ture, whose purpose was to praise the good and condemn the bad.39 This 
is relevant because Beschi conceived the perunkappiyam—the genre of the 
Tempavani—as the Tamil equivalent of the epic poem.^? The ability to praise 
virtue and condemn vice must have also been the guiding principle behind 
Beschi's reading of Tamil authors, considering that all the poems in his liter- 
ary curriculum belong to the pérunkappiyam genre, as we saw.*! Coincidentally, 
praise was also one of the most important modes of post-classical Tamil liter- 
ature.? 

After discussing the genera causarum, Beschi introduces the parts of the ora- 
tion (sutra 147), and explains in some detail the introduction (patikam), prob- 
ably because it was an important section in Tamil theory too, also mentioned 
in classical Tamil grammars. It is difficult to draw direct equivalences from this 
list, but it seems likely that the following terms are on par: patikam and the 
introduction (exordium); tokai and the outline of the argument (partitio); tuni 
and the final invocation (peroratio). Then, Beschi spends some sutras (150—161) 
elaborating upon karanam, which is the development of the argument (argu- 
mentatio), and includes here the theory of rhetorical loci. Aptly, Muttucami 
describes this section as dealing with "logic." In order to introduce this new 
content, Beschi borrows from traditional vocabulary, and defines intrinsic and 
extrinsic cause as akattinai and purattinai. This is not a misunderstanding on 


39  Thisis explicitly theorized in Tasso’s Del Poema Eroico. On praise and blame in the context 
of sacred oratory in the Renaissance, see John O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance 
Rome: Rhetorie, Doctrine, and Reform in the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, c. 1450-1521 
(Durham NC: Duke University Press, 1979). 

40 As appears clearly in his discussion of Tamil genres in Latin. Chapter Five is devoted to 
the Tempavani and discusses the issue of literary genre at length, especially the analogies 
between the perurikappiyam as conceived by Beschi and Christian epic. 

41 This “moralizing” strategy was a common way of reading classical authors in the Renais- 
sance. For one example of reading the classics—and specifically Virgil —in the sixteenth 
century, see Craig Kallendorf, Virgil and the Myth of Venice: Books and Readers in the Italian 
Renaissance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999). 

42 On praise and cirrilakkiyam grammars, see once again Clare, “Canons, Conventions and 
Creativity"; on the nineteenth century "economy of praise" Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm 
of Words. 
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his part, and we will see that he employs the terms in the traditional way later 
on. This move seems instead to point to the old missionary strategy of lexical 
resignification, often used with theological terms—recall the new meanings of 
the word vétam we encountered in the previous chapter. In this case, Chris- 
tianity forces new meaning into old terms belonging to the technical realm of 
literary composition, without however discarding the old meaning. 

Throughout these sutras Beschi operates a similar resignification of the 
terms iyarramil and icaittamil. The two terms are usually part of a triad (mut- 
tamil), and indicate belles-lettres and musical composition, together with nata- 
kattamil or drama. Beschi was well aware of this tripartite division, and used it 
often. However, the commentary to the Tv makes often use of the doublet icai- 
iyal, and this seems to imply a sharper distinction between poetry and prose. 
This is particularly evident in the commentary to sutra 149, which includes the 
example of a patikam Beschi composed to introduce a verse of the Tirukku- 
ral (34). Here, Beschi mentions that the patikam he just composed is in prose 
(iyarramil), and for a parallel example in poetry (icai) the reader is directed to 
the three initial verses of the Kamparamayanam.^? This slight semantic shift, 
while marginal in the overall scheme of the grammar, is certainly the first mis- 
sionary reflection on the role of prose within the ecology of Tamil literature, 
and demonstrates how it was perceived (at least by Beschi) as another mode of 
expression. 

Itisonly at the end of this complex rhetorical section that Beschi introduces 
one sutra (162) and a long commentary on amplification proper, even though 
in the Clavis he would define this whole initial section of the porulatikaram 
as dealing with amplificatio. Amplification became hugely important in the 
Baroque period, and from Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) onwards it was sys- 
tematized in many different ways.** It was a typical aspect of both Latin and 


43 Jicaittamilppatikatt'utaranamakak kampan uraitta patiļka |muppāp payirattaik kanka. av- 
arrun mutarpat teyvavanakkamum pinnirupavuri ceyporul uraittalum, pinnār pavinot’ 
avaiyatakkamu, marravai tan katai matciyum arumaiyum payanum vantat’ arika. BnF, 
Indien 204, f. 78". 

44 Gérard Genette, "D'un récit baroque,” in Figures 11 (Paris: Éditions du Seuils, 1969), 195- 
222, which is the classical article on amplification in the Baroque explores this technique 
at the narrative level, is perhaps more relevant to the discussion on the Tempavani in 
Chapter Five. On amplification, see also Peter Mack, A History of Renaissance Rhetoric, 
1380-1620 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011); and the special issue of the journal Exer- 
cise de rhétorique devoted to amplificatio in early modern France, especially Cendrine 
Pagani-Naudet, “L’ amplification dans le discours des grammairiens (xvle—xvile siécles),” 
Exercices de rhétorique 4 (2014); and Stéphane Macé, *L amplification, ou |’ ame de la 
rhétorique. Présentation générale,” Exercices de rhétorique 4 (2014). 
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vernacular Baroque poetry, to the point of almost overgrowing inventio, and 
Jesuits were particularly engaged in exploring and enlarging its boundaries. 
Indeed, both Suárez and Pomey have large section on amplificatio, but the lat- 
ter offers a much larger array of techniques and examples, including a list of 
semantically related words useful for the purpose of amplification. In the case 
of the Tv too, the keyword of the section on rhetoric is virivu (in all its nom- 
inal and verbal forms), because the whole section is really about explanation 
and expansion, that is, the whole range of virivu.^? Indeed, virivu is the tech- 
nical term Beschi chose to translate the Latin amplificatio, and his definition 
of this term is a strong indication that his rhetorical presentation is derived 
from Pomey rather than Suárez. As Battistini noted, Pomey did not adopt the 
sophisticated definition of amplificatio by Cicero that implied intensification of 
emotional reaction, but the simpler—almost banal— definition by Isocrates.* 
For Pomey as well as for Beschi, amplification is a technique to expand upon 
the subject matter, and enumeratio (another Latin term which could translate 
virivu) is the most important aspect of this rhetorical strategy:*” 


162—cu— 
virivena vanivali viritta tanporu 
teriyavaik katcelac cepputa lenpa 


—el—nirutta muraiyānē virivamar unarttutum. viriv eninum parav’ 
eninum okkum ākaiyin merküriya tinai muvaintum ellapporutk'ellam 
ventiyavallavakiy oru porutk'uriya cilavuti cila marr'oru porutk'uriyava- 
kaiyir ran viritturaippav etutta porutk' erpavarrait terintu—pormukatt’ 
anikalaip palavakaiyūkamāka vakuttatu polak, kuritta payanaiy ataitark’- 
ērrav olunkun telivumam patit terinta fiayayankalaip pakutta pinnar ērri- 
ya cuvar mer cittiram elutuvar polavum eluti ccuruttina patattai virip- 
par pūlavu, muraiyir kitanta netum val uruvi vicuvar polavun—tanum 
avarrait tanittani virittukkattal ventum ituve viriv' enappatum. itark'ain- 
tam atikarattir collappatum alankarankalé valiyam. utaranan katta vitiye 
vilankum. [...]#8 


45 According to a preliminary examination, verbal and nominal forms connected with viri- 
tal appear 46 times throughout the chapter (which has a total of 57 sutras); among these 
occurrences, 36 are concentrated the initial section on rhetoric (of only 19 sutras). This 
doesn't consider variations such as pirital, and other synonyms. 

46 Battistini, “I manuali di retorica dei gesuiti, 98. 

47 . Pomey, Candidatvs Rhetorice, 131-133. 

48 BnF, Indien 2014, f. 183". 
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162. We call amplification the extended enunciation of the things we 
know about the subject matter which is amplified by way of ornamen- 
tation. 


This [verse] explains amplification (virivu) according to the order we 
established. Amplification is the same as spreading (paravu), but it is 
unnecessary to apply all the aforementioned fifteen categories (tinai) to 
all subject matters (porul), since some of them are applicable to one sub- 
ject matter, while others are applicable to other topics. Therefore, after 
recognizing the elements that are suitable to the subject matter selected 
to be expanded upon, one should show and explain them one by one: sim- 
ilar to subdividing the divisions of an army on the battle-front according 
to the different types of possible arrangements; similar to those who draw 
paintings on the walls they selected, after thinking about the methods 
they know [from experience] to achieve the order and clarity necessary 
to reach the objective that one has in mind; similar to those who spread 
out a piece of cloth after it has been painted and rolled; or similar to those 
who unsheathe and wave a long sword that was lying in its cover. This 
is what we call amplification. The way to do so is through figuration (or 
ornaments, ani), about which I talk in chapter five. When one shows an 
example, the rule becomes clear. 


In the commentary, Beschi says that one important way of achieving virivu is by 
means of figuration, or ani, which he will explain in the fifth chapter of the Tv 
(aniyatikaram). Yet he still gives an example of this technique as based on the 
materials he has expounded thus far. So, immediately after this passage, most 
of the commentary on sutra 162 is taken up by an essay on the same verse of 
Tirukkural (34) that Beschi also used to build an example of patikam. The essay 
is rather long, and strings together a series of examples from classical litera- 
ture connected with the initial kuraļ. These have the purpose of showing how 
classical Tamil authors could be used within a prose passage explaining some 
universal ethical arguments taken from Tirukkural. Considering that Beschi 
deemed Tirukkural to be the closest Tamil literature had gotten to express- 
ing Christian ethics before the arrival of Christianity, this essay in a way also 
shows how to Christianize classical Tamil poetry. It offers one practical answer 
to the question with which we began this chapter, concerning the relationship 
between new Catholic literature and canonical Tamil texts, by showing how the 
first could build upon the latter. This is particularly evident in the following self- 
contained section of the essay that links verses from the Cīvakacintāmaņi to yet 
another kuraļ (272): 
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anriyum, mintup piritin veroru catci ventumo tanakku meytan uraippir 
purattaraccayal pukalap pirar meyt tiratt' ulan tammait tīy enac cutaccu- 
tac cerivay marul arat telintu meymmai kantarivar arappayan acaiy utpat- 
tar itanalanro, vanuyar torramevan ceyyun tannefican | tanarikurrap- 
patiy || enrar anriyu, nittiyacataiyumaki nirmülki nilattircerntu | vattiya 
vutampin yankal varakati vilaikku mennir | kattitaik karati pokik kaya- 
mulkik kattu ninrum | vittinai vilaikku ventum velirrurai vitumi nenran 
||*9 nuntukil vēka lafici neruppakam porunti | nokki kkontupoy maraiya 
vaittar kontalal cutatu | mamo kantatti naviyartan katimanait turantu 
kattut | pantava vulaninka terpavamo pariyu menran ||°° innane purattav 
vetam anri yullat taymai yillamunivarkkuc cintamaniyir civakan connan, 
vanorpukalntu vanankiyaturavun tanorpayanilai taratakattalu kkarula- 
teleyeni lakattularattin pérulatenpatu pilaiyovenpar ||?! enpat' ivaiyum 
ittotakkattana palavun karippurattinaiyam ivvar' enait tinai ventuli virit- 
tuk kūruka.*2 


Besides, do you need any further evidence other than this? If one tells one- 
self the truth, while others praise the exterior appearance of virtue, his 
truthful mind will understand deeply, burning them like fire, and without 
confusion— those who desire to obtain the fruit of virtue, they are people 
who will find such truth. For this reason, has not he [Tiruvalluvar] said: 


This is a citation from Cīvakacintāmaņi 1431, but there are some minor differences com- 
pared to U.Ve. Caminataiyar’s edition, that runs thus [bold is mine to underline these 
differences]: nittiyacataiyumaki nīrmūlki nilattircerntu | vattiya vutampin yankal varakati 
vilaittu mennir | kattitaik karati pokik kayamūlkik katti ninrum | vittinai vilaikka ventum 
velirrurai vitumi nenran. Tiruttakkatevar, Civakacintamani mūlamum maturaiyáciriyar— 
parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyar uraiyum, ed. U. Ve. Caminataiyar (Cennai: Kapir accukkü- 
tam, 1956), 728. 

This is a citation from Civakacintamani 1434. The differences between this verse and the 
one in the U.Ve. Càminataiyar's edition are much deeper, and include the entire fourth 
line of the verse. This is once again the standard edition, with the differences in bold: 
nuntukil veta larici neruppakam potintu | nokki kkontupoy maraiya vaittàr kontalal cutātu | 
māmē kantatti naviyartan katimanait turantu kattut | pantaiccey tolilir pavam paraikkur- 
rār paraikkalāmē. The first printed edition of the Tv includes the non-standard version of 
this verse as it appears in BnF, Indien 204 (with some minor differences, mostly potintu for 
porunti in line 1, like U.Ve. Ca’s version). Indeed, the editors of the first Tv edition in 1838 
could not yet compare their verse with Caminataiyar's first edition, which only appeared 
in 1887. 

Apparently, these two lines are also from the Civakacintamani but I wasn't able to locate 
then in U.Vē. Cā.s edition yet. 

BnF, Indien 204, f. 86 r/v. 1 inserted here vertical slashes to mark cited verses to help the 
reader to recognize them, and follow my translations. 
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“What is the point of an appearance which reaches beyond the heavens, 
if there is fault in one’s heart, and one knows about it?” (Tirukkural 272) 

And again: “‘Wearing long and matted hair, bathing in water, lying 
on the ground, emaciating the body—if you say that we obtain salva- 
tion from such things, then the bears that wander around the forest and 
bathe in the rivers must also obtain liberation! Quit, said he, ‘such fool- 
ish talk!” (Cīvakacintāmaņi 1431) “‘If fearing the burning of a fine cloth, 
one places it within the very fire, won't the fire burn the things that one 
has taken to hide, when placed in it? If one has renounced a protected 
house, and women with musk-perfume on their necks, and yet retains in 
the wilderness the ancient desires, will his sins, said he, ‘be eradicated?’” 
(Civakacintamani 1434) 

Thus, in the Cintamani, Civakan addresses an ascetic who, apart from 
the garb of outward devotion, is devoid of inward purity. "If the heart 
is impure, even renunciation—which is praised and worshipped by the 
celestials—will be utterly useless. But if there is greatness of virtue within, 
can there be any fault?" These passages and many others like these prove 
what has been stated by direct examples. If any further illustrations be 
required, they may be given at large.*% 


This passage is first of all a small sample of the ornate prose typical of Beschi, 
the type of prose that he included in the domain of the literary. The first sen- 
tence contains, for instance, phonetic and semantic word play hinging on the 
similarity of the two words aram, virtue, and aru (inf. ara) *to end, cut" More- 
over, this passage expands on the kural by using the Cintamani—a connection 
that was clearly intended by the author of the Cintamani himself, who used 
words and ideas from the verses of the decade on imposture (kūtāvolukkam) to 
which kural 272 also belongs. This technique—citing ad hoc verses from clas- 
sical literature to prove a point—was also in all probability among the most 
immediate uses of Tamil poetry among Beschi's catechists. Indeed, the overall 
theme of the necessity of inner virtue is a Christian theme too, and Beschi will 
use the same ideas (and the same words) he pointed out here, and expressed in 
both Tirukkural and Cīvakacintāmaņi, to compose one verse of his epic poem 
Tempavani: 


53 This passage was already noticed and translated in Francis Whyte Ellis, Translation of 
Tirukurral of Tiruvalluvar (Madras: College of Fort St. George, ca. 1819), 88—90. I consulted 
this translation, which is not however literal. Ellis also noticed the connection between 
the decade of the Tirukkuraļ to which the verse 272 cited here belongs (kūtāvolukkam, on 
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catai valar uruk kotu tavirki nir kulitt’ 
atai valar vanattitaiy akanr' ilat tirint’ 
itai valar kanikalot' ilan kilank'unu 
mutai valar karatikal munivarov enpār.** 


With body growing long hair, they incessantly bathe in water, they wander 
boundless in the forest dense with leaves, and they eat the tender roots 
and the fruits produced there—because of this, should we call stinking 
bears “devotees”? 


This passage, taken from a canto where the protagonist, Saint Joseph, encoun- 
ters and converts a group of ascetics in the forest, shows how the grammar of 
poetry Beschi outlines in the Tv could guide the composition of new poetry. It 
also shows Beschi's favored technique of controversy. It is not difficult to see in 
the verse of the Tēmpāvaņi we just read a critique of the same Saiva and sid- 
dha practices that were the polemical goal of the Vanamuyarci in the previous 
chapter. In his poem, though, Beschi construed the critique of these forms of 
Hindu devotion, as they were embodied in generic yogic behaviors, out of Tamil 
classical texts. 


3 The Grammar of Society 


After this excursus on rhetoric and amplification, which is rather complex but 
not exceedingly long, the Tv goes back to the treatment of traditional Tamil 
poetological categories, introducing an independent enumeration of divisions 
of time in seasons and their characteristics (kalavurimai). Beschi then contin- 
ues by describing the classical divisions of land (tinai) and their distinctive 
elements or karupporul. However, he does not connect them with uris, the 
emotional phases of the akam sequence, thus effectively severing the most 
important connection within Tamil akam poetics. According to these, the ele- 
ments of the natural world are connected with, and thus express, inner emo- 
tions. Always in caūkam poetry, but often in later compositions too, it is enough 
for the poet to mention a certain animal, flower, or season, for the informed 
reader to understand the inner feelings of the hero or heroine of the poem. For 
instance, the hills with their forest are the setting for desire, and love affairs 


imposture), and themes expressed both in the Cintamani and in Beschi's Tempavani. See 
Ellis, Translation of Tirukurral, 55 ff. 
54 Tempavani XX, 124. 
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before marriage—but the system of correspondences runs much deeper, and 
is more sophisticated than such direct connections.*5 Beschi undoes this deep 
structure of Tamil poetry. As we will see in more detail in the next chapter, for 
him nature does not speak the language of human emotions, but rather that of 
devotion towards the Christian God. 

Still, Beschi maintains the internal coherence of landscapes and their char- 
acteristics (karu), and seems quite comfortable with the idea that a certain 
place and time of day imply specific flora and fauna, characters, language reg- 
isters, and occupations.% In a way, this section is also coherent with the frame- 
work of amplificatio, insofar as it offers lists of elements to be expected, and 
used, in specific contexts, and could even be read in the spirit of Pomey's list 
of related words to be used as an aid for amplification. Moreover, the system 
of landscapes offers him a way to engage with representations of Tamil soci- 
ety. So, while talking about the occupations appropriate to the different social 
groups, hence discussing caste, Beschi introduces an element of social critique 
in line with the reform of the role of the vetiyar we explored in the previous 
chapter"? This might well be a nod towards his Vellala readership. Here is the 
sutra related to the critique, which also offers a good example of how Beschi 
summarized traditional theories in this section: 


183—cū— 
vanniyar?? mannar vanikar cūttirar 
ennivar nalarkk’ iyalvanav uraikkil 


55 The field of classical Tamil (including carikam poetry in connection with its poetics, as 
expressed in the Tolkappiyam as well as in the later grammars of akam) is too extensive 
for a footnote. A classical overview of the principles of carikam poetics is A.K. Ramanu- 
jan, The Interior Landscape: Love Poems from a Classical Tamil Anthology (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1967); a renewed attention to cankam poetry from a philological 
perspective was inaugurated by the pioneering study of Eva Wilden, Literary Techniques in 
Old Tamil Cankam Poetry: The Kuruntokai, Beitráge zur Kenntnis südasiatischer Sprachen 
und Literaturen 15 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006). 

56 One wonders whether he saw analogies between the organization of the tinai in Tamil 
poetics and Latin ideas of decorum or appropriateness; being culturally contingent, deco- 
rum additonally offered a rhetorical frame for accommodation. 

57 This passage was first noticed, and analyzed with respect to social innovations, in Ki. 
Naccimuttu, “Viramamunivar (1680-1747) tonnül akapporulilakkanam kattum camat- 
tuvakkalvik kolkai putumaiyum puratciyum” Manarkeni 9 (2011): 33—41; and Id., "Virama- 
munivar (1680-1747) tonnül akapporulilakkanam kattum camattuvakkalvik kolkai putu- 
maiyum puratciyum irantàm pakuti” Manarkeni 10 (2012): 35-39. 

58 . Nàccimuttu notices how vanniyar as a noun to indicate Brahmans is a novelty introduced 
by Beschi. 
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otar rolil uritt’ uyarntor müvarkku 
mallata kalviy ellarkku muritté.°9 


If one has to articulate what is suitable for the four kinds of people 
known as Brahmans (vanniyar), kings (mannar), merchants (vanikar) 
and sudras, the occupation of reciting the Vedas is proper to the three 
higher groups, but wisdom is everyone's right. 


In the commentary to this verse, Beschi adds that “according to the tradition 
of this country [i.e., the Tamil country], certain occupations belong to certain 
castes. Therefore, the recitation and study of the Vedas is entrusted to the first 
three castes among these four, and not appropriate to sudras.” He goes on high- 
lighting that šūdras can nevertheless be scholars and spiritual teachers, even 
with this interdiction of practicing Vedic recitation. He further notes that it 
would be wrong to deny the true revelation (meymmarai) to someone, and that 
anyone can attain it by following the tradition appropriate to their social group. 
We find here once again the reference to Saiva vocabulary—meymmarai—as 
well an explicit attempt at grounding the role of sudras as spiritual leaders and 
teachers.© This is particularly relevant because Vellalas were, like most Tamil 
castes, šūdras, and Tamil Šaivism has a long tradition of Vellala spiritual lin- 
eages. Moreover, as discussed in the previous chapter, during Beschi's lifetime 
Catholic catechists reconfigured as a spiritual and intellectual élite whose ranks 
were filled mostly by Vellalas. 

Beschi devotes the very end of the chapter to other traditional discussions, 
including that on the different types of language registers. In this section, he 
devotes just a single sutra (199) to traditional Tamil understanding of the sub- 
ject matter of poetry as divided by akam and puram, and mentions briefly the 


59 BnF, Indien 204 f. 96". The second two lines in the verse are a citation from Nampi's Akap- 
porul vilakkam, 1 (akattinaiyiyal), sutras 69—70. 

60 The commentary to the verse runs thus: nirutta muraiyānē catiyurimaiyamar’ unarttutum. 
ākaiyil antanar aracar vanikar cūttirar enav innattil valankum uyarcātiyir peranta |sic, 
piranta] nālvar aki marravar ilintor enap patuvar enr’ unarka—innattuvalakkam parri yav- 
vavaccatikk’ uriya tolilai viļakkutum—ākaiyi nāvinār kalkun sic, karkum] tolilul vetattaiy 
tiy unartal antanar aracar vanikar ena müvarkkum urittēy oliya cūttirarkkut takat'enavum 
vetanül olitt’ olinta kalvi yavaiyum uņarta nàlvarkkum uritt’ enavun kūruvār enak kolka— 
ayinum vāyāl unappatu mutarkuņā yārkkum potumaiyav ākaiyir kātāl unappatum uyirkk’ 
unavakiya meymmaraiy otal cilarkku vilakal kotumaiy anro—milavu maraiyē parakati vali- 
yaik kattuvat’ ākaiyil anaivarum potuppatav akkatik kuriyarakap peranta pinnar avvaliy 
unartal potumaitt’ anr’ ena vitippatu niraiyo. BnF, Indien 204, ff. 9677. This commentary 
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connection between landscape, its karu, and uri—that is the different phases 
of the love story. The opening line of the commentary to this sutra shows 
how Beschi thought of the relationship between his grammar and these Tamil 
theories: "Since by way of the explanation of porul offered here an exception 
(puranatai) arises, this [sutra] explains the gist of the theory of poruļ as it was 
given by traditional authors.’ In other words, for Beschi akam and puram 
are exceptions, marginal themes that wrongly became central in traditional 
Tamil theories. At the same time, he recognized their cultural importance— 
catechists could not ignore them if they wanted to appear truly literate in 
Tamil—and by positioning them at the very end of the chapter, and referring 
to them as puranatai, a well-known grammatical term, he offered his students 
a key to make sense of them in the new framework. Indeed, this chapter offered 
them the possibility of understanding (and composing!) good Tamil poetry 
without references to akam and puram. Yet it also shows that Beschi knew those 
theories were important, and that his students needed to know about their exis- 
tence. On the opposite side of the spectrum, in the Clavis, while talking to a 
Western missionary audience, Beschi introduced akam and puram theories at 
the very beginning of the chapter on porul, in lieu of the treatment of amplifica- 
tio in the Tv. Their treatment remains rather brief, but for this different public, 
these theories represented the Tamil way of explaining poetry they had to learn, 
and reckon with.62 

Beschi’s attitude towards the akam theme has been widely debated among 
Tamil scholars, and Christian poetry in Tamil has often been regarded as lack- 
ing precisely because it refuses to include akam elements. We will return to 
the question of akam in the next chapter, and analyze how Beschi used and 
negotiated Tamil theories in practice within his poems. The chapters of the Tv 
devoted to meter and figures are particularly important in this regard, since in 
those domains Beschi did follow traditional authorities very closely. Yet for now, 
the porulatikaram has shown us that, after accepting most of the grammatical 
rules of eluttu and col, and the technical aspects of subject-matter development 
(the karu), Beschi boldly introduced the new idea that literature should per- 
suade and be useful. He shifted the focus of traditional understanding of porul, 


is followed in the manuscript by the two examples (also included in the printed edition) 
attributed to a certain Meymmaraiy āciriyār. The identity of this poet is unknown (see 
Nacimuttu, “Viramamunivar (1680—1747) tonnūl akapporuļilakkaņam” 10) but the name 
is strongly reminiscent of Tamil Saiva vocabulary. 

61  intukküriya porunilvalip puranataiyākaiyil innana munnor tanta porunür rokai yunart- 
tutum. BnF, Indien 204, f. 104 r/v. 

62 Beschi, Clavis, 50-51. 
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while still aiming to be in conversation with the Tamil grammatical tradition, 
and ultimately claiming a place within that tradition. 


4 Ignorant Enemies 


This literary identity and self-positioning of Beschi, and of his catechist stu- 
dents, on the side of Tamil traditional learning, albeit with all the negotiations 
we have just seen, clearly emerges in the controversy between Catholic and 
Lutheran missionaries that developed in the 1730s. In the previous chapter, I 
argued that the Vetavilakkam (vv), a text in which Beschi laid out Catholic 
central beliefs in opposition to Protestant ones, also created a narrative of saint- 
hood that would appeal to and mobilize his catechist audience. In the same 
text, Beschi describes Protestantism as an erroneous, lowly version of Chris- 
tianity, because of the inability of Lutheran missionaries to comply with basic 
standards of literacy in the Tamil context. In other words, Beschi argues in 
front of his catechist audience that the Lutherans’ bad Tamil is a reflection of 
their wrong theological stance. This makes his—as well as their—knowledge 
of the classical tradition, albeit reinterpreted in a Christian sense, a guaran- 
tee of being on the right side of the controversy. As a result, variations on 
the theme of Lutheran ignorance of Tamil displayed in the following pas- 
sage are rather common in the vv, and in the other anti-Lutheran works by 
Beschi: 


On top of that, the Tranquebar people, who cannot even write the name 
of their town properly in Tamil, decided to translate the holy book into 
Tamil! Just as if hiding a shining gem in the mud, mixing poison to sweet 
ambrosia, or dropping black ink to stain a beautiful painting, they cover 
the truth of the Veda, spoil its essence, and introduce flaws that kill its 
beauty. How can such people who do not know Tamil call Veda the books 
they have written, in a language so rough that it disgusts our ears? We 
know that up to this day, insofar as this is the Tamil country, the southern 
language of Tamil is in use here, with the exception of a few things which 
are in Sanskrit. And we have seen how the books of the Tranquebar peo- 
ple are in such low Tamil that as soon as they read them, everyone begins 
to laugh and mock them very hard.9? 


63 Vetavilakkam, ug: milavun tarankampatiyar tamatu ūrin peyarait tamilil cevvaiyay el- 
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Throughout the vv, Beschi also tries to discredit the Lutherans’ knowledge 
of Tamil—which they claim to possess in the introduction to their books—by 
offering to his readers juicy vignettes, which bring in the catechists as cru- 
cial players in this competition. For instance, how can Beschi be sure that 
the Lutherans do not know Tamil? “I know,” he writes, “that when the letter 
that I have written to my catechist arrived in their hands, because it was writ- 
ten in literary Tamil (centamil) they got together with their shastris and tried 
hard for three days, but they could not read it! In the end, they had to give 
up!”64 

This line of argument is not unique to the vv. It underlines all the texts 
Beschi wrote against the Lutherans in the 1730s, a corpus that includes four 
works in prose that were composed in reaction to the books and pamphlets 
printed in Tranquebar during those years. The vv is certainly the most impor- 
tant among these works, and the one to address the question of Protestantism 
in the most systematic way. Each of the chapters tackles one of the main the- 
ological points of contention between the two Christian denominations, both 
in the abstract, and with examples drawn from the local Indian context. The 
vv was likely written in 1728, as testified by the earlier extant manuscript of 
the text, and used by Catholic catechists as an inspiration for preaching and 
debating against Protestant catechists.55 We have an idea of other ways in 
which this text circulated thanks to the annual letter of 1731, where Beschi 
reports a conversation he had with a certain Mudali, one of the ministers of the 
Madurai kingdom who used to be an enemy of the Christians but, after losing 
his employment, changed his mind and became curious about the missionar- 
ies: 


utamattatavaraki teva pustakattait tamiluraiyakat tiruppinomenru, olivitu maniyaic cerril 
putaittarpolavum, iniya amutile naficinaik kalantar polavum, vativulla cittirattinmel cari- 
yauk kilitty macu patuttinar polavum, veta unmai maraiyavum, atan uyiraik ketukkavum, 
vativarru mācu kollavun tamilai ariyatavarkal namatu manam nokak kotiya molikalal elu- 
tit tanta pustakankal vetamennappatuvato? innāļ ivaraikkum innāttut tamilaka vatamoli 
cilavaikaļanrit tenmolit tamilé valankinatenru arivom. ippotu tarankampatiyar tanta pus- 
takankaļaivācitta alavil kil molit tamilum mūnrām vakaiyaka evarum nakai tikalumpatikku 
muļaittatu kantom. As in the previous chapter, I cite the section and not the page number. 

64 Vetavilakkam, 120: atētenil name tarankampatiyar kariyamaka nammutaiya upatēcikku 
anuppina pattiram avarkal kaiyir cenru, centamilc collal elutappattatai tankalun tankal 
castirikalum orunkutan kūti, mūnrunāļ varunti atanai vācikkamāttāmal kaivittarkalenru 
arivome. 

65 This manuscript (BnF, Indien 481) was sent to Paris in 1729, as attested by the ancient cat- 
alogs of the Royal Library, and might contain Beschi's autograph; see above, p. 114 n. 60. 
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Being quite versed in the sciences of that country, during our conversa- 
tion that lasted several hours, [Mudali] asked questions, out of curiosity, 
on the nature of things, on the rule of literary Tamil, on their poetry, on 
astrology, etc. [...] He inquired eagerly, and examined for a long time a 
book that I offered to him. This was titled Explanation of the Law [i.e., 
Vetavilakkam], in which three years ago I had endeavored, after expos- 
ing the shameful origin of Lutheranism, to explain, as best as I could, the 
principal truths of our faith, which are being called into question by the 
heretics. [...] As the volume I presented to him was written on paper, he 
exclaimed at once that he had in his possession books of that kind which 
had been sent to him from Tranquebar. 'Read; said I smiling 'and you will 
easily learn the difference between ourselves and the Tranquebar peo- 
ple’66 


It is easy to infer that Beschi’s smile was the expression of his self-confidence. 


He was certain that the beauty of his articulated, literary prose, paired with the 


strength and relatability of his arguments, would convince a learned man like 
the Mudali of the superiority of the Catholic faith over Protestantism. This pas- 
sage also shows a competition between the difficult manuscript circulation of 


Catholic works (Figure 9), which relied on personal connections and one-on- 
one conversations, and the printed books that Lutherans freely distributed at 
that time (Figure 10). 


66 


Et hujus regionis scientiarum non ignarus, protracto in plures horas sermone, non nulla de 
natura rerum, de sublimioris tamulice linguæ preceptis, de eorum poési de Astrologia aliis 
que curiosé percunctatus, |...] avidissime perquirebat [...] ac oblatum a me librum diu ipse 
perlegit. Erat autem liber cui nomen legis explicatio in quo tribus ab hinc annis turpi Luther- 
anc Secte origine paucis exposita, precipua fidei n[ost]re dogmata que per id tempus 
ab hereticis in controversiam vocantur, quá potui diligentia explicare conatus fueram. |...] 
quare cum et á me oblatum volumen papyro exaratum esset, exclamavit illicó se hujus modi 
libros ab arce Tramgambaric missos habere: ad hec subridens ego, legas, dixi, et quanto å 
Trangambariensibus distrahamur intervallo, facilé noveris. Costanzo Beschi to the General 
of the Society (4 September 1732), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 597—602, here 597'. An alternative 
translation is in Besse, Father Beschi, 109-120. While Beschi used *Mudali" as a first name, 
in 1730 the French Jesuit Jean Calmette reported some bad news regarding the persecu- 
tions against the missionaries in Tiruchirappalli perpetrated by an “homme du palais, 
modely de caste et substitut du dalavai et général des troupes," Jean Calmette to the Mar- 
quis de Coetlogon (Ballabaram [Cikkaballapura], 28 Septembre 1730), in Aimé-Martin, 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses concernant l'Asie, l'Afrique et l'Amérique, 603. The episodes 
reported by Calmette and Beschi certainly refer to the same person, whose name we do 
not know. What we do know is that he was a court official, and adopted the caste title of 
mutaliyar, which Beschi used as the man's personal name. 
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FIGURE 9 Title page and first folio of a manuscript copy of the Lutterinattiyalpu, BnF, Indien 489 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF THE BNF 


Indeed, all the texts Beschi wrote against the Lutherans circulated in the 
eighteenth century only as manuscripts. As we mentioned in the previous 
chapter, besides the vv, these include the "Refutation of the schism" (Petaka- 
maruttal), a pointed response to a work by Bartholomaéus Ziegenbalg printed 
in 1722 entitled "The schism of the Church" (Tiruccapai petakam), and three 
works in the epistolary genre that focus their critique more specifically on 
the Lutheran mission in Tranquebar. These are the Luttérinattiyalpu, a ficti- 
tious letter about "The nature of the sect of Luther" addressed to a local— 
probably Hindu—friend, and two epistles written for the Catholic community 
of Tirukkataiyūr, a temple town located less than nine kilometers north of 
Tranquebar, on the matter of Lutheran “heretics” (patitar).®’ All these texts 
show how the competition between Beschi and the Lutherans was riddled with 
odd silences. Apart from Ziegenbalg's Tiruccapai pētakam, which addresses 
explicitly the rivalry between Protestantism and Catholicism, there is no trace 
that missionaries in Tranquebar responded directly to any of Beschi’s tracts. 
They focused instead on producing and printing their translation of the Bible 
and other works on Protestant beliefs, while ignoring contemporary Catholic 
efforts. This attitude went hand in hand with the claim that, while Catholic 


67 Once again, patitar is a term used by Tamil Saivasiddhantins to indicate outsiders who do 
not follow the true (Saiva) path. 

68 This strategy of silence has been analyzed in Ines Zupanov, "Against Rites: Jesuit Accom- 
modatio as Pietist Preparatio Evangelica in Eighteenth-Century South India,” in The Rites 
controversies in the Early Modern World, eds Pierre-Antoine Fabre and Ines Zupanov 
(Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2018), 364—395; competing modes of approaching science in 
Will Sweetman and Ines Zupanov, “Rival Mission, Rival Science? Jesuits and Pietists in 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century South India," Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 61, 3 (2019): 624—653. See also Sweetman and Ilakkuvan, Bibliotheca Malabarica, 10. 
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FIGURE 10 Tamiltitle page of the translation of the New Testament by Ziegenbalg, 
published in Tranquebar in 1722 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR, COURTESY OF THE BNF 
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missionaries in the previous century had worked hard and well—it is well 
known Ziegenbalg produced his translation of the gospels into Tamil relying 
heavily on Nobili’s and other Catholic works—contemporary Jesuits were igno- 
rant and corrupted.9? And yet Schultze admitted in one letter that Beschi's 
mastery of Tamil was exceptional, and printed one of his grammars in Tran- 
quebar, albeit with corrections.”° 

For Protestants too, then, mastery of language and the choice of language 
register were a crucial battleground for the enmity between the two Christian 
sects. This linguistic rivalry, and Beschi’s approach to it, are particularly clear 
in the short fictional epistle Luttērinattiyalpu (henceforth L11), which aims to 
both argue for and demonstrate Jesuit superiority in matters of language, lit- 
erature, and theology. In the prologue, the L11 claims to be the response to an 
inquiry made by Beschi's friend Cattan, curious to know who the Lutherans liv- 
ing in Tranquebar were. Cattan is probably a fictional character, if we consider 
that Cattan is the name of the narrator of the Manimekalai and other classic 
Tamil texts. Beschi's response to Cattan is articulated in the form of a transla- 
tion into Tamil, and careful exegesis of the passage in The Apocalypse of John (9, 
1-2) concerning the fifth trumpet, and the coming of the Antichrist. According 
to Beschi, the passage referred to Luther and to the evil deeds of his follow- 
ers in Tranquebar. This is not an exegetical novelty. While the identification of 
the Antichrist with the Pope was a topos of Protestant controversial literature 
starting with Luther, various Catholic authors had opposed this interpretation 
of The Apocalypse by identifying the Antichrist with Luther himself. Particu- 
larly important and extremely popular in this context was the exegetical work 
of the Flemish Jesuit Cornelis Cornelissen van den Steen, better known with his 
Latin name of Cornelius Cornelii a Lapide (1567—1637). In his commentary on 
The Apocalypse, Cornelius a Lapide summarizes various readings of this pas- 
sage, including those that identified the Antichrist with Luther, and lays out 
some of the arguments upon which Beschi will elaborate at length in the L11.” 


69  SeeJeyaraj, Bartholomäus Ziegenbalg, 137—143; on Ziegenbalg's assessment and use of ear- 
lier Catholic translations, see Israel, Religious Transactions, especially Chapter Two. 

70  Nanappirakacar, “Contribution of Fr. Beschi,’ 48. The passage he refers to is the following: 
"He [a Catholic bishop] had a Pater with him who understands Malabar thoroughly, and 
is so versed in it that he may be called *a Poet." He called on me on December 30, when 
I showed him our printed books, and especially the Malabar Bible. As might have been 
expected, he made light of them, and thought it was not well to cast the Word of God to 
the Heathens, as a pearl before swine. These were his own words.” Benjamin Schultze et 
al. Notices of Madras and Cuddalore, in the Last Century, from the Journals and Letters of the 
Earlier Missionaries of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (London: Longman 
and Co., 1858), 27. 

71 Cornelius Cornelii a Lapide, Commentaria in Acta Apostolorum, Epistolas Canonicas, et 
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The two genres that Beschi mobilized in the L11—the epistle and the com- 
mentary—were important humanistic genres. They were also particularly ap- 
propriate for the Indian reception Beschi had in mind. By being part of an 
ongoing conversation with a local savant, in the form of letters exchange, the L11 
shows how Beschi was socialized within Tamil cultural and intellectual life, and 
how his mastery of Tamil allowed him to be in conversation with local schol- 
ars. Moreover, as we shall see, the format of the commentary allowed Beschi to 
translate the short passage of the Apocalypse in verse, in opposition with the 
colloquial language used by the Protestants, and to elaborate upon it in prose. 
This format was completely in line with standard exegetical and poetological 
practices in Tamil, where poems of various natures were often accompanied 
by long prose commentaries. This was different from the logic of texts such 
as the Tamil Bible and the other tracts printed by the Lutherans, written in a 
mix of colloquial, archaic and simply weird Tamil, in a genre difficult to pin 
down. Very much like the theological treatises written by Nobili in the previ- 
ous century, and even though the language they used was probably familiar to 
the segments of the missionary informants' population, these were completely 
alien textual objects, a potpourri of histories, theological/philosophical com- 
mentaries, and intercultural references that ultimately could not find a home 
in South India. Beschi's works, on the other hand, were completely different. 
They followed a local logic of textuality, and it is interesting to see how the two 
aspects—the social and the exegetical—function in further detail. 

In the opening of the L11, Beschi describes the context for his letter exchange 
with Cattan: 


The foreign poet (puranilaikappiyanar’) wishes for the abundance of 
good things to befall Cattan, the speaker of cool Tamil. He [Cāttan] sent 
me a palm-leaf through the hand of Kecariyan. I immediately removed 
the seal, but before I could begin reading, Kecariyan told me about the 
distressing events that my friend had just suffered. As I listened and ques- 
tioned again and again the news that [Kecariyan] reported, I laughed 
frantically, three times more than his previous suffering. If you ask what 


Apocalypsin (Antverpiae: Apud Iacobum Meursium, 1672), 170-172. Cornelius a Lapide 
builds on previous controversial Catholic and especially Jesuit literature on the issue of 
the Antichrist, including works by Saint Roberto Bellarmino. Beschi does not cite Lapide, 
and I am pointing out the connection just to show how his exegesis of Apocalypse 9 was 
nothing new. 

72 The expression puranilaikkappiyanar looks like it could be Beschi's nickname, and con- 
sidering the polysemy of the word puram, it could be translated alternatively as “a poet 
from a foreign (pura) land (nilai)”; or a “poet of unorthodox books (puranilai)” 
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the messenger Kécarian said—he said that five days before, Cattan had 
gathered many poets, who were standing in the shade of the grove of cam- 
paka trees with fragrant flowers. While they were discussing the merits 
of what the ancestors had written with a method that took many days, 
a lowly person came from the eastern sector and offered [them] a book, 
saying it was the Tamil means (payan) for salvation.”3 


The word ‘book’ (pustakam) is important here, as it clearly refers to a printed 
text appearing in the midst of that gathering of traditional Tamil scholars, and 
creates a stark contrast with the palm-leaf (olai) letter that Beschi received in 
the beginning, and with the palm leaves on which the L11 would circulate until 
the mid-nineteenth century, when it was finally printed.”* Beschi's friend is 
immediately fascinated by the exceptional regularity of letters and columns in 
the book, and by the title page engraved with shining gold.75 Curious about the 
text delivered in such a beautiful form, he calls his fellow scholars and begins 
to read it to them; but he cannot go beyond the first line. The language of the 
text is so bad, ungrammatical and coarse, that he first develops burning pain 
in his eyes, tongue, and ears. Then he is struck with the realization that the 
foreigner in front of him has deemed such a low idiom worthy of being called 
Tamil. The thought makes him extremely angry, and so he throws the book at 
the man and chases him away. We begin to understand now why Beschi can- 


73  Lutterinattiyalpu, 1: puranilaikkāppiyanār kulun tamil cattanukku ella nanmaiyil cirappu 
untakavum. kecariyan kaiyil tàn varavitta olai vantu, mēlitta poriyai nikki, nan atai vāciyā 
munnē kēcariyan collattàn munpatta caficalak kavalai arinten. avan conna ceytiyai mintu 
mintu vinavik ketka, nanum ninra yavarum tàn mun varuntinatarku mummatankaka ma- 
kilntu nakaittom. tàn varavitta kecariyan connatetenil, aintunal mun tàn pulavar palarum 
cūlntu, narumpüfi canpakac colainilalil ninru müttor uraitta payankalai netunāļ pititta 
muraiyotu arayntirukkak kīltticaiyininru oru kilmakan vantu merkati tarum tamilppayan 
itennru oru puttakattait tantanam. I cite from the 1936 edition of this work (which I have 
compared with BnF, Indien 489) mentioning the section number instead of the page num- 
ber since the text is divided into sections in all printed editions (see Bibliography). 

74  Therelation between Beschiand the Lutheran mission in Tranquebar with regard to print- 
ing was a complex one; the Catholic mission did not have a printing press in the eighteenth 
century, and the Protestants printed Beschi's grammar of kotuntamil in 1738, with his ini- 
tial approval. A love/hate relationship with printing surfaces again and again in the LII, 
and is mirrored in the letters of the period (see note 75 below). 

75 The Jesuits were struck by the beauty of the texts printed by the Lutherans in a way very 
similar to the L11. Prospero Giuliani, editor of the annual letter of 1728, candidly admitted: 
“we wish we could oppose books to books, but means fail us" (nobis libros libris opponere 
cupientibus modus deest), showing awareness of the advantages given by printing. Pros- 
pero Giuliani to Michelangelo Tamburini, Ann. Malabarica 1728 (Kurukkalpatti, 16 July 
1728) ARSI, Goa 56, ff. 653—656, here 656". 
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not stop laughing... After regaining his breath, he goes back to the o/ai, where 
he reads the same story, plus one last sentence: his friend tells him he discov- 
ered those wretched people who insulted Tamil so badly are called Lutherans, 
and they live in Tarankampati (also known as Tranguebar).”$ “Who are they?" 
he asks Beschi. This is the innuendo that Beschi needs to begin his response, 
which will be a ferocious letter filled with gossip, biblical exegesis, and sarcastic 
remarks. 

This introductory frame nicely illustrates the social and intellectual environ- 
ment in which Beschi imagined himself. Notice first of all how the gathering 
of poets takes place in a rural landscape, that somewhat idealizes the locale 
from which Beschi himself was writing. There are once again no explicit refer- 
ences to fellow poets and patrons, as in the Tempavani—even Beschi's friend 
is mentioned only by first name. And yet this position doesn't entail intellec- 
tual insularity. The epistolary exchange that constitutes the L11 (be it fictitious 
or real) shows how Beschi imagined himself in conversation with the world 
of Tamil learning even while writing outside the immediate social network 
of the pulavars. In other words, through his work and his day-to-day intellec- 
tual exchanges Beschi still claimed membership in the Tamil division of the 
Republic of Letters." Certainly, in the LII both his Catholic message and his 
anti-Lutheran critique were articulated from within that space. This appears 
all the more clearly in the way Beschi decides to write his explanation, in the 
genre and style he selected. Claiming that if he was simply stating his opinion, 
people might think that he was speaking out of hatred, he decides to rely on a 
biblical passage that talks about Luther— The Apocalypse's passage mentioned 
before. He first translates the passage, and then comments upon it, section by 
section. Let us look at the first two verses of this passage, first of all in the Latin 
vulgate version that would have been the source of Beschi, and then in the King 
James English version: 


(1) Et quintus angelus tuba cecinit: et vidi stellam de caelo cecidisse in 
terram, et data est ei clavis putei abyssi. (2) Et aperuit puteum abyssi: et 


76 “Tranquebar” is how Lutherans spelled (in European languages) the name of the little 
coastal town of Tarankampati, where their mission was located. In the Vetavilakkam, 
Beschi asks humorously whether people who cannot properly spell the name of their town 
can be trusted on other, more important, matters. 

77 Wecan read in this perspective his encounter with the Mudali. The scholarship on the 
Republic of Letters is large, and in recent years, has tended to enlarge its geographical and 
chronological scope; on Jesuits in this context, see Mordechai Feingold, Jesuit Science and 
the Republic of Letters (Cambridge MA and London UK: The MIT Press, 2003). 
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ascendit fumus putei, sicut fumus fornacis magnae: et obscuratus est sol, 
et aer de fumo putei: [...] (Apocalypse 9, 1-2) 


And the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star fall from Heaven unto the 
earth: and to him was given the key of the bottomless pit. And he opened 
the bottomless pit; and there arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of 
a great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened by reason of the 
smoke of the pit. 


A few years before Beschi decided to translate this passage into Tamil in the 


LII, the passage had already been translated by Ziegenbalg and included in his 


Tamil version of the New Testament printed at Tranquebar in 1722: 


aficam cammanacanavar tarai yutinapotu orunascettiram vanattile ni- 
nru pumiyile vilukirattaikkanten atukkup patalattinutaiya tükukkut tira- 
vukolak kutukkappattiruntutu + 1 + avar patalattinutaiyaturakaittirantar 
appo turakile ninru maka atuppinutaiya pukaikkatu pole pukai yelumpit- 
tutu antat turakin pukaiyinale curiyanum akacamum antakaramayppoc- 
cutu.?? 


When the fifth angel played the trumpet, I saw a star falling from the sky 
to the earth. To it was given the lock to open the pit of Hell. It opened 
the pit of Hell. Then, the smoke arose from that pit, similar to the thick 
smoke of a great furnace. The sun and the sky were darkened because of 
the smoke from that pit. 


This translation by Ziegenbalg displays, like the rest of his Bible, a colloquial 


register of Tamil, which is evident from the choice of words and their spelling, 


up to the syntax. For instance, we find that both the particle of comparison pol 


and the instrumental case -āl (in pukaiyinale, for instance) appear regularly 


with the emphatic suffix -e, even when no emphasis is intended. This is a com- 


mon feature of contemporary spoken Tamil, but in written Tamil they should 


appear in their original form. Moreover, we see in this sentence the colloquial 


form poccutu, instead of the formal poyirratu, used to indicate a change of state. 


78 


Bartholomāus Ziegenbalg, Novum Jesu Christi Testamentum ex originali textu in linguam 
damulicam versum opera & studio Bartholomee Ziegenbalgii & Joh. Ernesti Gründleri, 
Serenissimi Daniæ regis Friderici 1v. ad Indos Orientales Missionariorum. Editio Secunda 
Corectior & accessione Summariorum cujusvis Capitis auctior (Tranquebariz: In littore 
Coromandelino Typis Damulicis Missionis Danica, 1722), 1000-1001. 
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Finally, the syntax is strongly paratactical, almost broken. Instead of using the 
temporal or causal subordinate clauses typical of good—written and oral— 
Tamil, the text uses finite verbs connecting them with particles such as appo, 
“at that moment.’ In comparison with this text in colloquial, extremely simple 
Tamil, the poetical translation of the very same passage offered by Beschi in the 
LII is all the more striking: 


mitticai ninru kilvilnta volimin 

ritticaivayir rirakkun kolvanki 

yatticait tirantuli yatavan mukamutal 
etticai veliyelam irutpatap pukaiyelī i [... |"? 


A bright star that fell down from the sky took the keys to open the doors 
of Hell, and when it opened that door, the rising smoke obscured the sun 
and the whole sky in all directions [...] 


This verse is appropriately in the akaval rhythm, that is in the aciriyappà meter 
that characterizes continuous narration in Tamil. Since this is a passage from 
the Bible, by all accounts an urtext or mülam in need of exegesis, and not itself 
acommentary (urai), Beschi appropriately translates it into literary Tamil (cen- 
tamil). The verse achieves remarkable brevity, while displaying the nice alliter- 
ations and the initial rhyme pattern (etukai) typical of Tamil poetry. Moreover, 
the translation is rather accurate, but more concerned with being appropri- 
ate than being literal —for example, unlike Ziegenbalg, Beschi does not trans- 
late the Latin puteus into Tamil as a hole or a pit, but refers to it as a direc- 
tion (ticai) and a door (vayil). The rest of the ninth book of The Apocalypse 
is translated in the same way, and the short poem has a total of twenty-three 
lines. 

The whole of the L1 is a prose commentary to this aciriyappa poem, that is 
the translation of Apocalypse 9. Beschi explains first of all that the fallen star 
was precisely Luther, who decided to abandon his role as a monk and to reject 
the Catholic Church. He then continues to interpret the rest of the passage in 
light of the global situation within the Church, citing well-known topoi of con- 
troversy in Europe—such as the fact that Luther got married, etc.—as well as 
local events that happened in Tranquebar. Throughout the book, Beschi insists 
with great emphasis on the evilness of the Tamil books printed by the Luther- 
ans, which are beautiful on the outside, but filled with both lies and bad Tamil 


79  Lutterinattiyalpu, 5. 
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sentences on the inside. Yet the best example that Beschi offers in this book 
of how to recognize real Christianity remains his alternative translation of this 
passage from The Apocalypse, coated in his lively satirical commentary. Upon 
reading the two alternative translations, who could have any doubt on what 
the true text of the Bible really was, and what its vulgarization? This is also 
probably the best expression of Beschi’s overall project—tying together with a 
univocal relationship orthodox Christian beliefs and practices with good liter- 
ary Tamil. 


5 Conclusions: Tamil Poetry and the Grammar of Persuasion 


Using the figure of Beschi as a node, this and the previous chapter have untan- 
gled the multiple threads that contributed to the development of Catholic 
poetics, and a Catholic literary culture in Tamil in the early eighteenth century. 
The focus on this cultural process has offered some clues on the social and polit- 
ical positioning of the Jesuit mission in South India in this period. First among 
them is, once again, the importance of a non-Brahmanical, Vellala sphere for 
the spiritual, social, and literary life of Catholicism in the Kaveri delta region. 
We saw how especially the pattern of circulation of Beschi’s texts in manuscript 
and print, and the few references to a possible readership contained in the Ton- 
nülvilakkam, the textbook he composed for the Elakkuricci school of Tamil, 
point to a catechist Vellala élite that was taking shape precisely at this moment. 
This connects with our observations in the previous chapters regarding the cat- 
echists who attended the spiritual retreats at Avür. The occupation of these cat- 
echists emerges, step by step, as involving spiritual as well as literary training, 
anda transfer of authority from the missionaries to their local helpers in both 
domains. This picture is further complicated by the connections between the 
mission and local political powers—both indigenous rulers and colonial pow- 
ers, especially the French crown—and the economic and political advantages, 
and sometimes disadvantages, that these alliances gave to both the mission- 
aries and their collaborators. We will continue pursuing this lead in the next 
chapter when considering the readership and circulation of Beschi's master- 
piece, the poem Tempavani. 

The Elakkuricci school and the texts that Beschi composed in that context, 
the Tonnülvilakkam and the anti-Lutheran works Vetavilakkam and Lutteri- 
nattiyalpu, also show how Catholic cultural identity became entwined at this 
time with Tamil ideas and practices of grammatical and literary learning. Well 
beyond the Indo-humanism theorized by McManus, these texts reconfigured 
Catholic literary practices under the umbrella of Tamil textuality and learning, 
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a sphere that we could define in Tamil as pulamai. This association is particu- 
larly striking when reading Beschi’s anti-Lutheran texts, insofar as it allowed 
him to articulate his critique of Protestantism from two authoritative—and 
in his understanding commensurable—points of view: his belonging to the 
Catholic Church, and his belonging to the learned circle of Tamil pulavars. 
The liminal case-study of the Elakkuricci school equally stretches the bound- 
aries of Jesuit Indo-humanism, and shows how Beschi's grammatical and liter- 
ary choices, while connected to the global development of Latin eloquence as 
articulated by the mission, were meant to make Catholic discourse relevant in 
the Tamil sphere. The cosmos they aimed to inhabit—granted, by modifying 
and converting some its assumptions—was coextensive with the cultivation 
of Tamil language and literature in the early eighteenth century, and spread 
over contemporary Tamil Nadu and Sri Lanka. Beschi accepted the grammar of 
Tamil as the organizing discursive principle in this cultural sphere, but modi- 
fied one crucial aspect of its poetics—he marginalized traditional understand- 
ings of the subject matter of poetry as divided in akam and puram, and intro- 
duced the idea that literature should be useful and convince the audience. 
Again, we will pick up this theme in the next chapter. 

The idea of the persuasive power of Tamil literature pervades the sources 
of this period, and is a central theme in this chapter. Tournon clearly thought 
that Hindu texts in Tamil had the power to make converts vacillate in their new 
faith, and prohibited them. Beschi also recognized that Tamil poetry was pow- 
erful, but thought its power of persuasion could offer to the missionaries and 
their catechists important avenues for communicating the Christian message 
effectively. By selecting passages from Tamil literature, and inserting them in 
the new framework of “useful” literary themes, he showed how the Tamil liter- 
ary tradition could work in favor of the mission. In doing so, he made explicit 
for the first time the connection between literary language and persuasion, 
via some imported rhetorical techniques. Bernard Bate has argued that this 
connection, which informs much of contemporary Tamil political oratory, was 
first drawn by nineteenth-century Protestants in their sermons and tracts. The 
Tonnülvilakkam demonstrates that Catholics in the eighteenth century, and 
especially Beschi, already made the connection. However, they did so with- 
out the Protestant moralizing attitude towards textuality. They thought Tamil 
poetry could perform the job of persuading its public to embrace Catholicism, 
and they did not envision any literary rupture. Related to this power of per- 
suasion of Tamil literature is the concern with expressing praise and blame, 
in connection with the necessity of presenting good Catholic models in Tamil. 
Incidentally, the power of praise had already emerged asa crucial mode of early 
modern literature in Tamil, and this is relevant when analyzing Beschi's literary 
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works. Indeed, the complex negotiations sketched in this chapter take on anew 
life when reading the epic poem Beschi wrote in this period, the Tempavani, to 
which we turn in the next chapter. 


PART 3 


Catholic Poetry in a Tamil World 


CHAPTER 5 


Writing for Eighteenth-Century Catechists 


On 12 January 1721, the French Jesuit Noél de Bourzes wrote to Etienne Souciet 
(1671-1744) in Paris that his fellow missionary Memmius Renée Gargam (1686— 
1754) was studying Tamil ^with Father Beschi, that is, with the father of flow- 
ers" The enigmatic epithet, le pére aux fleurs, becomes clearer when reading 
another letter that de Bourzes wrote to Souciet a few days earlier, where he 
thanked him for the care with which he had bought and sent to India some 
flower seeds. De Bourzes added that "the Father on whose behalf I asked for 
those [seeds] found them very expensive, and what is annoying is that the 
majority of the seeds you sent lost their vitality during the journey. This is as 
much as I can say on the matter for now, since after those flowers arrived I have 
yet to meet with the Father for whom they were meant. I am keeping your let- 
ter to show it to him. I have no doubts he will understand, since he is a very 
understanding man." 

These lines offer another glimpse into the strong personality and concern 
with money that were typical of Beschi, as we learned in Chapter Three. As for 
the flower seeds, some Jesuit residences in India had decorative and medicinal 
gardens, since missionaries often doubled as spiritual healers and physicians 
(Figure 11).? But what use could Beschi have for imported flowers in the village 
of Elakkuricci? This detail is all the more intriguing if we pair it with the follow- 
ing verses in praise of Mary in the Tempavani, the poem on Saint Joseph that 
Beschi wrote in 1726: 


1 Noël de Bourzes to Étienne Souciet (Culupatti [Kalluppatti], 12 January 1721), AJPF, Fond 
Brotier 86, f. 47. 

2 Le P. pour quije les ay fait venir les a trouvées bien chères, et le facheux est que la plupart de vos 
semences ont perdu toute leur force en chemin. C'est tous ce que je peux vous écrire maintenant 
sur l'article, car depuis qu'elles sont venues ces fleurs, je n'ay pu me rencontrer avec le P|ére] 
pour qui elles sont venues. Je garde votre lettre pour la luy montrer. Je ne doute pas qu’ iln'entende 
raison, car il est fort raisonnable. Noël de Bourzes to Étienne Souciet (Madurai mission, 10 Jan- 
uary 1721), AJ PF, Fond Brotier 86, ff. 45—46, here 45’. This passage was also transcribed (albeit 
with some corrections to De Bourzes' original eighteenth-century spelling) in Julien Vinson, 
"Notice sur quelques missionnaires jésuites qui ont écrit en tamoul et sur le tamoul au dernier 
siècle,” Revue de linguistique et de philologie comparée 32, 2 (1899): 101-146. 

3 A rare painting of the Jesuit house at Chandernagor, for instance, shows the garden attached 
to the Jesuit house and the Church compound, while it was being attacked by clouds of 
grasshoppers (BnF, Estampes, OD 59, no. 24). 
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[Mary], whose beautiful feet spread a light surpassing the bright moon, 
is like an unwithering flower beyond comparison. In order to show the 
goodness of that virgin who defeated lust, is luminous, and has a mind 
purer than the sun, a hundred [angels] left at her feet garlands of white 
lilies (illi) in bloom, similar to her own banner that gives protection, 
spreading scent, and overflowing with dripping honey mixed with the 
fresh pollen of their blossoms.* 


Her power is a gift from Heaven, defeating the beauty of words. A hundred 
angels, wishing for their love to surpass their usual condition, in order to 
show her goodness, and her love towards the only Lord who created all 
beauty, carried blossoms of cool, sweet and thick roses (irocai), spreading 
petals redder than the color of blood, and presented them as an offer in 
front to her, venerating her small feet brighter than the sun.” 


That good woman, whose beauty shows the goodness of Heaven, offers 
support to those whose hearts are spoiled by sin, for everyone in this wide 
world to live happily. To show her ever-growing good mercy, a hundred 
[angels] worship her bright feet, offering garlands of scented open lotuses 
(kamalam) that bloom in the pond that gives refuge (ataikkalam) to all 
kinds of waters, running there after flowing for long from their springs.® 


These verses are part of a vision through which Joseph finally dispels his 
doubts about Mary's immaculate conception. Convinced of her holiness, he 
sees groups of angels honoring her feet with flowers, which is a traditional way 
of expressing devotion in South India." Yet the flowers that the angels offer to 


4 Tēmpāvaņi VI, 50: nimam [sic, tīmam] utait tinka tutaitt’ oliyaip paynta ner atiyal ner arap 
pu villa vannañ | kamam utaitt' oliy ututtuc cutarir rūya karuttil amai kanni nalan kattutarke | 
tāmam utait tan tatu matuv utaittuc cāytta matu veļļamotu vācam vīciy | emam utait tani virut’ 
enr' alar cuvētav ilīliy enu mālai patatt' oru nur’ uyttār. 

5 Tempavani VII, 51: irutiy elir patuttiya van varattu vallal ivar vanor nilai katantav anpu vificak 
| karutiy elir patuttiyav onr' aya entai kanniy amai nēya nalan kattutarke | kurutiy elir patuttiya 
centāt'ulāvun kolun tan ten irocaiy enun kotai kontu | parutiy elir patuttiya cir’ atiyaip porrip 
paniy aka mur pataittàr oru nur’ anro. 

6 Tempavani V1, 512: vit’ aviltta nalan kattum vanappi nallal viri puvi mann uyirkal elam inp'urr' 
uyyak | ket’ aviltta neficinarkkum uruti ceyyun kilarntana tan rayapa nalan kattutarke | nit’ 
aviltta vay itattup pirint’ otum pan nirkk’ ellàm ataikkalan cey vavi pitta | tot’ aviltta viraik 
kamala mālai mārric cūtiya tà tolukinrar oru nur’ anro. 

7 On flowers and garlands in India, see Jack Goody, La culture des fleurs, trad. Pierre-Antoine 
Fabre (Paris: Seuil, 1994), 372-405. 
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Mary—white lilies, roses, and lotuses—are not conventional in Tamil poetry. 
Strikingly, the first stanza mentions the white lily (lilium candidum), a flower 
unknown in eighteenth-century South India, but commonly associated with 
Mary's purity and chastity in the Catholic tradition.’ Beschi had to coin a new 
word to refer to it, even though he generally avoided transliterating Latin or 
Portuguese terms, and favored translation instead. In this case, though, the 
symbolic significance of the white lily and its association with Mary and Joseph 
could not be translated, but only transplanted. The second flower, the rose, was 
also uncommon in Tamil poetry, but well known in the region by Beschi's time 
in association with Islamic culture.!° By contrast, the third flower, the lotus, 
was and is among the most common in Tamil literature. It is also the flower 
blossoming at the feet of Mary as worshipped at Elakkuricci with the name 
of Ataikkala mata, Mother of Refuge. The third verse is really about this local 
form of Mary, as also indicated by the reference to her name with the noun 
ataikkalam ("refuge"), and to the pond with which she was associated, which 
still exists in Elakkuricci today. 

We do not know exactly which seeds Souciet sent to India, but it is tempt- 
ing to imagine that Beschi wanted to include white lilies and red roses in his 


8 Other varieties of the lilium family, as well as flowers belonging to other families but com- 
monly referred to as lilies (like fire lilies or water lilies) were common in India, but rather 
different in habitat, color, and overall aesthetic. 

9 The question whether to transliterate technical terms was debated in the early seven- 
teenth century, when Roberto Nobili rejected the transliteration of Portuguese terms 
into Tamil introduced by his predecessor, Henrique Henriques, and substituted them 
with Sanskrit-derived technical terms. Some observations on this topic can be found in 
the Introduction. Nobili's main justification of this choice was published and discussed 
by Pierre Dahmen in Roberto Nobili, Premiére Apologie; it should be read in the con- 
text of missionary linguistic strategies analyzed in Zupanov, Missionary Tropics, 232—258; 
Ead., ““I Am a Great Sinner”: Jesuit Missionary Dialogues in Southern India (Sixteenth 
Century)” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 55, 2-3 (2012): 415— 
446. 

10  Inthe verse cited Beschi describes red roses, which symbolize martyrdom and resurrec- 
tion in the Catholic tradition; see Mia Touw, “Roses in the Middle Ages,’ Economic Botany 
36,1 (1982): 71-83. However, it is unclear whether red roses were widely available in South 
India in the eighteenth century. As explained to me by Nicolas Roth (whom I thank for 
his time and expertise) in an email conversation on 06/16/2019, “roses in 17th and 18th 
century India would have therefore been mostly pink, semi-double damasks—the kind 
of rose used for rose water and often depicted in Persian and Mughal art—or the white 
musk roses native to the Himalayas, Rosa moschata and Rosa brunonii, known as sevati or 
seoti in North Indian vernaculars. The one other kind available at least by the mid-18th 
century would have been some form of the China roses (Rosa chinensis), which have the 
important characteristic of being able to flower year-round, which they would laterimpart 
to the desi gulab or ‘country roses’ mentioned above.” 
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flower garden to show them to his catechists.! Regardless of whether this really 
happened, reading the episode of the flower seeds together with the Tempa- 
vani suggests that the religious changes that Beschi and the other missionaries 
introduced in South India cut across both the mundane—in this case, the 
natural—and the literary spheres. Beschi's import of new flowers was at the 
same time the import of new botanical species, and new standards of compar- 
ison. In this chapter, I read Beschi's masterpiece, the Tēmpāvaņi, in this vein. 
I explore the way this meticulously crafted poem connected European and 
Tamil literary worlds, but also the mission and the natural, social and cultural 
worlds surrounding it. I focus especially on literary conventions and innova- 
tions in the poem as clues as to the perspective of the eyes meant to read the 
text.!? These were, I argue, the eyes of the catechists we already encountered. 
To understand their possible modes and habits of reading, this chapter stays 
close to the poem, its logic and subject matter. The next chapter will explore 
the circulation and reception of the Tempavani in the eighteenth-century, and 
the role of this poem in creating a literary and social identity for the cate- 
chists. 

One caveat before plunging into the poem. The Tempavani is a pastiche of 
Tamil, Latin, Italian, and generic Christian influences. As Julien Vinson (1843- 
1926) once wrote, il y de tout dans le Témpávani, and it is difficult to avoid 
the temptation of hunting for citations and references.? Previous scholars 
have done so, but this is not the aim of this chapter.^ The following pages 
attempt to grasp the coherence of the poem, and to make sense of the his- 
torical world of the eighteenth-century mission as it was articulated within 
it? 


11 That Elakkuricci had a flower garden is clear from the mention of a servant in charge of it 
(famulus qui florum hortis curam habebat) in the annual letter of 1731, written by Beschi 
(Madurai mission, 4 September 1732), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 597—602, here 600°. Whether it con- 
tained imported species, and how were they imported, is mostly unknown besides the 
reference to the seeds I discuss here. It should also be noticed that roses in this period 
were propagated mostly by cutting, and not through seeds. 

12 Baxandiall, Painting and Experience, esp. 29 ff. and 151-153. 

13 Vinson, "Le Tasse dans la poésie tamoule” 53. 

14 Apart from the pioneering article by Julien Vinson, “Le Tasse dans la poésie tamoule” the 
most systematic attempt to recover the influence of the Church fathers and Western epics 
in the Tempavani is the doctoral dissertation by Jesuit Father A. Lūrtucāmi, "Tēmpāvaņiyil 
menattu ilakkiyat takkam" (PhD diss., Cennai palkalaik kalakam, 1998). 

15 Even though I have read and translated many cantos (patalam) of the Tempavani, I was 
notable to read the entire work in the original, which is very long (3,615 viruttam stanzas). 
In order to orient myself in the text and its overall narrative, I could nevertheless consult 
a number of aids, including the detailed table of contents at the end of vol. 3, 409-428; 
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Let us begin with some basic questions. What type of text is the Tempavani? 
What genre does it belong to? At a first glance, Beschi’s masterpiece is a peruri- 
kappiyam (“long poem"), a long narrative poem following the life of a hero, in 
this case Saint Joseph, from birth to death. This genre was defined relatively 
late in Tamil, in relationship to the Sanskrit genre of mahakavya. With time it 
also came to refer to earlier poems, like the Cilappatikaram, that deviate sub- 
stantially from the list of the genre's defining elements as they appear in the 
twelfth-century Tantiyalankaram.'® Beschi knew this list, which includes the 
four purusārthas as the main subject matter of perunkappiyam. He incorpo- 
rated it in the Tonnülvilakkam, he summarized it in Latin both in the Clavis 
andin the Grammar of High Tamil, and he followed it closely when writing his 
poem.!’ But why did he decide to compose a perunkappiyam? Considering the 
difficulty of this long and complex genre, with the Tempavani he was likely try- 
ing to acquire the status of a poet-scholar or pulavar. Indeed, the oral tradition 
reports that Beschi received his Tamil title of Viramamunivar ("the great heroic 
sage") only after composing his perunkappiyam in 1726, and its commentary in 
1729.18 

Beschi must have also found it appealing that the subject-matter of perunk- 
appiyam is defined as one or more, but never all of the four purusarthas. This 


S. Rajamanickam sj, The Poem Tempavani by Joseph Beschi, S.J. A Tamil Epic on St. Joseph 
(Montréal: Centre de Recherche et Documentation, 1994); the summary by Arokkiyacami 
Pillai, Tempavanik karupporul allatu arc. cūcaiyappar manmiyam (Tiruccināppaļļi: Arc. 
cücaiyappar tolilcalai accapisil patippikka pattatu, 1912); and the detailed table of con- 
tents in JAMP 220/14. As I was revising this book, an English translation of the whole 
poem by Dominic Raj appeared in print (see Bibliography). While I have occasionally con- 
sulted it, all translations from the Témpavani in this as well as the other chapters are my 
own. 

16 These are: 1. praise to God (vālttu), invocation (vanakkam) and/or main topic (varu- 
porul); 2. the four purusārthas (nàrporul); 3. a great hero (talaivan); 4. certain descriptive 
units that should come in the beginning, like mountains (malai), sea (katal), country 
(natu), city (nakaram), seasons (paruvam), and the two lights (irucutar), i.e., the sun 
and the moon; 5. certain life-situations, like good marriage (nanmanam); 6. messengers 
(tutu), ministers, etc. 7. division in sections called carukkam, ilambakam, etc. 8. finally, 
a perunkappiyam must be the work of savants (karror). This list relies on the discus- 
sion of Tamil epic poetry in Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 128-131; and Tantiyalankaram, sutra 
vA 

17 Tonnülvilakkam, sutra 256; Beschi, Clavis, 109; Beschi, Grammatica Latino-Tamulica, ubi de 
elegantiori ..., 98—99. 

18  Muttucāmi, Brief sketch, 10; this is narrated more extensively in the Tamil version, Id., Vīra- 
mamunivarcarittiram, 8. 
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is the subject matter he envisioned as appropriate to all poetry in the Tonnülvi- 
lakkam, as we learned in the previous chapter, and indeed, the Tempavani can 
be seen as dealing with all purusarthas excluding only inpam.? Besides, most of 
the Tamil literature Beschi admired and recommended to his students belongs 
to this genre. The heroes of these poems offered to Tamil readers ideal mod- 
els that fulfilled some of the didactic purposes Beschi considered foundational 
to poetry, since ethical instruction (upatecam) was inherent to the kappiyam 
genre both in Tamil and Sanskrit.?0 

The Tempavani is also an epic poem, at least within the inclusive bound- 
aries that were elaborated in the seventeenth and eighteenth century through 
heated debates on Aristotelian genre theory vis-à-vis the new epic poems in 
European vernaculars, often connected to chivalric romance.?! Beschi himself 
created a parallel between these Tamil and Western genres in the Clavis, where 
he wrote that "the perurikappiyam is the main type of poem among the Tamil- 
ians, like the epic poem (carmen heroicum) among us."? He also noticed differ- 
ences between the two genres—the plot of the perunkappiyam, for instance, 
follows the hero's life from birth to death, the “natural order" (ordo naturalis), 
instead of beginning in medias res.?? Yet, with the obvious adaptations with 
regard to meter and figures, the Tempavani agrees with Torquato Tasso's famous 
definition of epic poetry as "the imitation of an illustrious action, elevated and 
perfect, and told with noble verses, with the purpose of edifying while giving 
pleasure (edificar dilettando)” whose specific mode of operation is to generate 
wonder (maraviglia).?* Crucially, Tasso’s definition shares with the perurikap- 


19 Obviously, the marriage of Joseph and Mary has a chaste character (see canto VI on their 
married life), so effectively the Tempavani does not include any sustained representation 
of marital love. 

20  Beschi himself explains the didactic aim of the perurikappiyam, in Clavis, 109: haec autem 
omnia ea arte et stylo disponi ac distribui debent, ut, qui legunt, ad amorem virtutis ac boni 
honesti, utilis, delectabili et aeterni excitentur. "All these things must be set and arranged 
with such an art and style that those who read them be incited to love virtue, and what is 
good, honourable, useful, delightful and eternal." 

21 Foran overview on the reception of Aristotelian genre theory in Italy, in the context of the 
development of Italian epic poetry from Ariosto to Tasso, see Daniel Javitch, "The Assim- 
ilation of Aristotle's Poetics in Sixteenth-Century Italy" and “Italian Epic Theory,’ in The 
Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. 3, The Renaissance ed. Glyn P. Norton (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 53-65 and 205-215. 

22 Beschi, Clavis, 109: Quistu est apud Tamulenses praecipuum carmen, ut apud nos 
Heroicum. Beschi seems here to have caught on an analogy, particularly interesting in the 
context of the parallel processes of vernacularization in Europe and India highlighted by 
Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods, 469—470. 

23 Beschi, Grammatica Latino-Tamulica, ubi de elegantiori ..., 98. 

24 Tasso, Discorsi del Poema Eroico, 20—21. 
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piyam the didactic purpose that was so central to Beschi's own understanding 
of poetry. We will return to this dense formulation later in this chapter, espe- 
cially to the question of the relationship between epic poetry, reality, and won- 
der. 

For now, it is also worth mentioning the Aristotelian categories of plot 
(mythos), character (ethos), thought (diánoia), and diction (lexis), at the core 
of the theory of the epic genre in early modern Europe. Particularly impor- 
tant among them, and crucial in the economy of Beschi’s poem, is didnoia. 
Once again according to Tasso, a poet and critic that Beschi knew well, epic 
didnoia aims “to demonstrate, explain, move affects (such as mercy, wrath, 
dread), praise and belittle, and make known the greatness and the insignifi- 
cance of things. Therefore, this component of poetry includes almost every- 
thing rhetoric usually deals with: to such an extent, poetry or poetics is larger 
than rhetoric.?5 After having explored the interplay of literary and rhetoric the- 
ories in the Tonnūlviļakkam, it is impossible to miss how Beschi must have been 
especially interested in this aspect of epic poetry, which included and coin- 
cided with rhetoric.?6 

Thus, the Tēmpāvani is at the same time a perunkappiyam and an epic poem, 
and the simultaneity of this double generic belonging is key for understanding 
the work. Yet in his masterpiece Beschi also transcended the perunkappiyam, 
in a way analogous to what Christian authors did for the classical epic when 
they transformed it into a Christian genre. The category of the Christian epic, 
discussed but not unanimously theorized by early modern critics and poets, 
has recently been explored in a series of articles by Marco Faini on the basis 
of the existing corpus in Latin and European vernaculars.?? Faini has defined 


25 Tasso, Discorsi del Poema Eroico, 146: [...] dimostrare, il solvere, il mover gli affetti (come sono 
la misericordia, l'ira, il timore), l'aggrandire e il diminuire, o il farci conoscer la grandezza e 
la picciolezza delle cose. Laonde in questa sola parte della poesia si contengono quasi tutte 
le cose di cui si tratta nella rettorica: tanto la poesia o l'arte poetica è più ampia della rettori- 
ca. 

26 On the contributions of rhetoric to literary criticism and poetics, see George Kennedy, 
"The Contributions of Rhetoric to Literary Criticism,” in The Cambridge History of Literary 
Criticism, vol. 4, The Eighteenth Century, eds Hugh B. Nisbet, George A. Kennedy, Claude 
Rawson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 349—364. 

27 See Marco Faini, “‘Heroic Martyrdom Unsung’: The Tradition of Christian Epic in Renais- 
sance Italy and the European context," Wolfenbütteler Renaissance Mitteilungen 32 (2008— 
2010): 135—152; Id., “La tradizione del poema sacro nel Cinquecento,” in La Bibbia nella 
letteratura italiana, vol. 5, Dal Medioevo al Rinascimento, eds Grazia Melli and Marialuigia 
Sipione (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2013), 591-608; Id., "La poetica dell'epica sacra tra Cinque e 
Seicento in Italia” The Italianist 35 (2015): 27—60. 
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Christian epic as having a strictly biblical topic, while also displaying most, 
or all the structural elements characterizing the epic genre.?® Beschi's Tempa- 
vani falls squarely within this definition. Moreover, argues Faini, “in the self- 
consciousness of writers, Christian epic was thought to be a means to excel 
Antiquity by introducing true religion in its highest literary genre.?? This state- 
ment could easily apply to Beschi's plan in the Tēmpāvaņi. In his case, though, 
European classical antiquity was two steps removed—albeit present, as shown 
by the numerous allusions to Virgil.3° The ancient authors Beschi aimed to extol 
were first of all classical Tamil authors like Kampan, with whom he appears to 
feel in competition in his grammar of literary Tamil?! In substituting Western 
classics with Tamil classics, Beschi used a strategy already available in Latin lit- 
erature to make a Tamil literary genre into a favorite mode of expression for 
Christianity in Tamil Nadu.?? The Vaittisvarankoyil episode we encountered at 
the very beginning of the Introduction points to links such as this one, which 
Beschi forged. 


2 Worldly Publics, Divine Patrons 


The Tempavani begins as every perunkappiyam ought to begin, that is with an 
introduction, payiram in Tamil, fulfilling multiple functions. It opens with an 
invocation to God (katavuļ vālttu), whose first syllable is the auspicious cir, 
and goes on to introduce the hero of the poem, Saint Joseph, whose name is 
translated alternatively as Cūcai or Valan (“the prosperous one").?? The choice 
of Saint Joseph is in line with the growing devotion towards his figure in this 
period, especially among the Jesuits, but is at the same time original.?^ The 


28 Faini, “La poetica dell'epica sacra,” 27. 

29 Faini, “Heroic Martyrdom Unsung,” 137 (quote originally in English). 

go  Lürtucami, "Tēmpāvaņiyil mēnāttu ilakkiyat tākkam” 220—267. 

31 Particularly striking is Beschi’s remark that he was able to include in his poem more can- 
tam, i.e., vannam variations than Kampan (see footnote 101 in this chapter). 

32 At the same time allowing the Christian epic to exceed the Western epic, transforming 
it into a global literary genre in conversation with extra-European languages, genres, and 
literary cultures; a transformation which is not at center of this study, but would deserve 
further reflection. 

33 The auspiciousness of certain syllables in certain positions is part of the larger concern 
with appropriateness, poruttam, at the center of pattiyal grammars. Beschi includes this 
aspect under yappu (see Tonnūlviļakkam, sutra 284—294; and Beschi, Clavis, 120 ff.). 

34 Devotion to Saint Joseph developed in the seventeenth century among the Jesuits: see Non 
Faesen, “The Great Silence of Saint Joseph: Devotion to Saint Joseph and the 17th Cen- 
tury Crisis of Mysticism in the Jesuit Order,” in Instruments of Devotion: The Practices and 
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Tempavani is the first—and to the best of my knowledge the only—epic poem 
entirely dedicated to this saint in any language.?5 

Reading along the introduction, in stanza 5 Beschi begins to plead for the 
compassion of fellow pulavars when reading his faulty work. This show of 
humility signals that the introduction has transitioned into the section on 
appeasing the assembly (avaiyatakkam), which played a central role in the 
economy of praise of the early modern and modern Tamil literary world.36 As 
was common, Beschi uses the occasion to show off with humble verses that are 
also proof of his mastery over Tamil language and conventions: 


muraiyatut tarunü lorun mülkiya vuvappi lanna 
turaiyatut talli yunnun tuni vila nennai nokkir 
kuraiyetut tanaiyen rannar kotuficinat turukka nanro 
paraiyetut tulakan ketpap palit tenai nakaikka nanro.3” 


murai atuttu aru nulor un mülkiya uvappil anna 

turai atuttu alli unnum tunivilan ennai nokkin 

kurai etuttanai enru annar kotum cinattu urukka nanrē? 
parai etuttu ulakam ketpa palittu enai nakaikka nanro? 


Those who compose difficult books in accordance with tradition are hap- 
pily immersed [in the ocean of amrta]. If, when they see me, a man with 
no presumption, as I reach their harbor and eat a handful, they say *you 
took too little," and with cruel anger chastise me, is this a good thing? If 
they ridicule me with drums, so that the world hears them and laughs, is 
this a good thing? 


This self-deprecating yet sophisticated stanza contains a reference, likely inten- 
ded, to the following verse in the analogous section of Kampan's Iramavata- 
ram: 


Objects of Religious Piety from the Late Middle Ages to the 20th Century, eds Laura Katrine 
Skinnebach and Henning Laugerud (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press), 137-150, which is 
a response to de Certeau, “Crise sociale et réformisme spirituel" Devotion to Joseph also 
spread in mission territories, and Saint Joseph was declared, for instance, Saint patron of 
China in 1668; see Liam Brockey, Journey to the East. The Jesuit Mission to China, 1579-1724 
(Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2007), 133. 

35 Joseph played, of course, a large role in many poems dedicated to Mary in this period. 

36  Ontheavaiyatakkam, see Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 74—76. 

37  Tempavani payiram, 5. 
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turaiya tutta viruttat tokaikkavik 
kuraiya tutta cevikaluk kotilyal 
naraiya tutta vacunanan maccevip 
paraiya tutta tupolumen pàvaro.?? 


turaiy atutta virutta tokaik kavikku 
urai atutta cevikaļukku' otil, yal 
narai atutta acuna nan ma cevi 
parai atuttatu polum en pa aro? 


When sung into the ears, which are the receptacles of poetry in its various 
types, turai and viruttam, my stanzas are like the beating of the drums in 
the ears of good acunam birds who drink the honey of the yal—are they 
not? 


It is immediately evident from the length of their lines that the two verses use 
different meters, Beschi's the longer six-metreme aciriyaviruttam, and Kam- 
pan's a four-metreme kaliviruttam. Still, notice how Beschi uses the same etukai 
rhyme as Kampan, repeating the second syllable -rai at the beginning of each 
line. He follows Kampan also when repeating the sound -tut- after the rhyme, 
even though in Kampan we have the more elegant repetition of a whole word 
(atutta) as the second metreme (cir) in each line, while Beschi only repeats 
the final sounds of his first metreme, construing another type of rhyme called 
iyaipu. Besides these formal assonances, both verses also mention the parai 
drums. Kampan compares his own poetry to the music of the parai, while 
Beschi describes the same drums as the instrument of his detractors. In a way, 
this antagonistic reference sets the tone of the poem, and shows how Beschi 
was in competition with traditional Tamil poets and wanted to outdo them, 
especially Kampan. 

The Introduction then switches to explaining the origins of the work (nul 
vanta vali), and mentions the most important source of inspiration for Beschi's 
work: 


In the city called Ágreda (ākirta), excelling in beauty because of its gar- 
dens, a virgin, exalted by praiseworthy boons that have no comparison 


38 Kampar, Srimatkamparamayanam. teyvīkam poruntiya kaviccakravarttiy akiya kampanat- 
talvar arulicceytatu. mutalavatu palakanatam (Cennai: Niraficanavilaca acciyantiracalai- 
yir patippikkappattatu, 1913), pāyiram, 8. 
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on earth, walked, rose through difficult penance, embraced the feet of 
the mother of God, and worshipping them with great love, she reached 
wisdom—did she not??9 


The words she said through a vision exceeding the five senses, and sur- 
passing in greatness [anything] on earth, were sweet, and flowed from 
her graceful open mouth! Her conduct was strait and virtuous, as hap- 
pens among people with perfect words, her moral conduct was excellent, 
and showed the truth of the scriptures.*? 


Like the moon among the stars bestowing coolness, she shone among the 
women with rare excellence, and not only this—free from any imperfec- 
tion generating sin, she obtained the vision of the Heaven of our Father 
with the assembly of the celestials, and she became like a light for the 
teachers of the scriptures (vētiyar).*! 


These verses refer to María de Jesus de Ágreda (1602-1665), Akirta in Tamil, 
the Spanish mystic and author of the Mystica ciudad de Dios, a book on the 
life of Mary on which the plot of the Tempavani is closely modeled. Beschi 


often relied on Ágreda's version of the story of the holy family, which advo- 


cates for Mary's immaculate conception and is rich in details, miracles, and 
divine interventions, rather than on the simpler narration of the gospels.*? 


In its amplification of the life of the Blessed Virgin, the Mystica ciudad also 


offered a rich narrative on the otherwise evanescent figure of Joseph.*? Beschi 
further believed Ágreda's book to be the result of a divinely inspired vision, as 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Tempavani, payiram, 7: ataviyal vanappil vayntav ākirtav enum nakarkkut | putaviyal uva- 
mai nītta pukal varatt' uyarnta kanni | nataviy ar tavattil onki nātanaiy īnrā tāļait | tataviy 
arv’ uyarap porrit takavu ataintu iruntal anro. 

Tēmpāvaņi, pāyiram, 8: poraiy uli cirappil vaynta pulan ravir kātci tannál | arai moliy ini- 
mai kānrav aruļ avil vāyināļē | nirai moli māntar pūtta nirmaiyot' olukal ceytu | marai moli 
vaymai kattu māņp utaiy arattinale. 

Tēmpāvaņi, payiram, 9: cit’ arul utukkal ūtu tinkalaip polak kanni | mātaruļ ariya māņpāl 
vayankināļ anrit tannir | kot’ arul kuraty arr’ umpar kuluvinukk’ entaiy antam | mit’ arul katci 
pūttu vetiyarkk' oliye ponral. 

Beschi follows Ágreda even with regard to the exact moment of the immaculate concep- 
tion, as noted in Rajamanickam, The Poem Tempavani, 72—73. 

An anthology and rearrengement of the material on Joseph in the Mystica ciudad is pro- 
vided by Augusto Alpanseque Frías, San José en la «Mística Ciudad de Dios» de Sor María 
de Jesús de Ágreda: Ordenamiento biográfico (Madrid: Hermanos Augusto y María del Car- 
men Alpanseque Frías, 1978). 
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clear from the verses, and as the nun herself always claimed even when her 
person and books became the object of inquisitorial investigations.** Notice 
how he describes Ágreda as possessing good moral conduct and words, a pair- 
ing which is also key to his project of expressing Christianity in good literary 
Tamil. 

In general, Jesuit missionaries in the eighteenth century were fond of 
Ágreda's work, her book offering them a retelling of the gospels steeped in the 
world of Baroque Catholic devotion. Moreover, the figure of Ágreda was rele- 
vant to missions on account of her most famous miracle, namely her appearing 
in front of missionaries and their indigenous converts on the Mexican frontier 
without ever leaving her convent in Spain.^? The possibility of bilocation and 
relocation of devotion represented by this miracle is a founding feature of the 
missionary project, and of the literary recasting of the history of salvation in 
the Tempavani. In connection with this possibility, the choice of words at the 
end of stanza 9 is particularly telling. Here, Beschi compares Ágreda to a lamp 
for the vetiyar, a key-word we analyzed in Chapter Two. In Beschi's view, all 
the teachers of the divine revelation were vetiyar, including missionaries and 
their catechists, but in the Vetiyarolukkam he particularly associated the word 
with the job of the catechist. The mention of vētiyar in this introduction thus 
plunges us into the context of the Madurai mission, and the catechists who 
read these verses certainly understood vetiyar as a reference to their own daily 
work. 


44 On the figure of María de Ágreda, her political role during the kingdom of Felipe rv, 
and her literary works, see the work of Ana Morte Acín, who also sketches the his- 
tory of the wide circulation of the Mystica ciudad in Europe and America: Misticismo y 
conspiración. Sor María de Ágreda en el reinado de Felipe 1v (Zaragoza: Institución Fer- 
nando el Católico, 2010), 422-423. On the inquisitorial investigation on Ágreda's work, 
see Joaquín Pérez Villanueva, 'Algo más sobre la Inquisición y Sor María de Ágreda: la 
prodigiosa evangelización americana, Hispania sacra 37, 76 (1985): 585-618; Clark Cola- 
han, ‘Maria de Jesús Ágreda: la novia del Santo Oficio, in Mujeres en la Inquisición: la 
persecución del Santo Oficio y el Nuevo Mundo, ed. Mary E. Giles (Barcelona: Ediciones 
Martínez Roca, 2000): 191-209. However, there is substantial documentation on Ágreda 
and her Mystica ciudad in the Archives of the Roman Inquisition, still waiting to be stud- 
ied in detail. See for instance ACDF, S.O., St. St., O 3-b, 3-c and 3-d. On female mystics in 
seventeenth-century Spain, and their writings, see Isabelle Poutrin, Le voile et la plume. 
Autobiographie et sainteté féminine dans l'Espagne moderne (Madrid: Casa de Velázquez, 
1995). : 

45 Further information on Agreda and the “new world" via the analysis of a geographical 
treatise she wrote is found in Clarck Colahan, The Visions of Sor María de Agreda: Writing 
Knowledge and Power (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1994). 
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We will return to the strategies by which Beschi relocated the story of the 
holy family in the new Tamil context. For now, reading along the introduction, 
Beschi describes the love of the Virgin Mary for her homonymous daughter 
Maria de Agreda: 


To show the greatness of that tender vine, she gave her her own sweet 
name, to show how much she loved her, she bestowed upon her number- 
less boons. She wears the shining sun on her body, her foot tramples on 
the white moon, and her head is surrounded by [a crown of] stars—she 
is the divine mother!*6 


Here we find, right at the beginning of the poem, an image of Mary as Ataikkala 
mata or Mother of Refuge. She wears a sundress, a crown of twelve stars, and is 
standing on the crescent moon. The same elements are recurrent in the songs of 


LL) 


the Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, "The mixed-bag of Tirukkāvalūr” a poem Beschi 


dedicated entirely to Ataikkala mata at Elakkuricci.^? Listen for instance to the 
following stanza: 


You are a vine where flowers blossom, you are adorned with bright sun 
rays as golden leaves (talaiya), you are a peacock wearing as feathers 
(talaiya) the shining stars on your head, and you have sprouts (talaiyā) 
as lotus-feet oozing honey on the cool moon—you queen, and mother! 
Tirukkavalur is great because of the splendor of your three shining orna- 
ments.48 


46 . Tempavani payiram, 10: ilankoti mátcikattav iniya tan naman tantu | valan kotu natpu katta 
varaivilavarankal īntāļ | vilankoliy ututta meni venmatimititta patam | ulankutu cüttufi cen- 
niy utaiyaval paramataye. 

47 Among the shorter poems, two are, like the kalampakam, in honor of Ataikkala mata: 
Ataikkala mālai, and the Ataikkalanayaki mel veņkalippāvum karuņāmparap patikam. For 
information on the editions of these texts, see the Bibliography. Especially the connection 
between the Tirukkavalür kalampakam and the place is so strong that the poem is today 
painted on the walls of the church compound at Elakkuricci. A third, short poem in honor 
of Mary as mater dolorosa is the Annai alunkal antati, recently published as Mother Mary's 
Song of Affliction by Constantine Joseph Beschi S.J. Edited and translated in English with an 
Introduction by Anand Amaladass S.J. and Antony S.V. (Chennai and Tiruchirappalli: Tamil 
Literature Society, 2018). 

48 . Tirukkavalur kalampakam, 31: potavil punkotiyay cenkatir puntal por ralaiyā | mītavil min 
ralaiyāk kontan mafifiatyay venmatiyait | tat'avil tamarait tat talaiyāv urrā tay aracal | citavil 
muttalai nilalir kavalür cirttatuve. 
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This talai verse, typical of the kalampakam genre, relies on the conventional 
background story of the hero gifting a leaf-dress (talai) to the heroine via her 
friend.^? Here Beschi builds a verse that relies upon the polysemy of the word 
talai, but also reinterprets this convention usually based on akam themes— 
more on this type of move later. In the first line, talai means “leaf,” in the second 
“peacock feather,” and in the third line “sprout.” Each line is also built around a 
different metaphor. First, the young virgin Mary is compared to a tender vine, 
and her sundress to the golden foliage on that vine. Second, she is compared to 
a peacock with a crown of feathers, in turn compared to the crown of stars sur- 
rounding her head. Finally, Beschi describes her lotus-feet that rest upon the 
moon in comparison with a tender sprout. Notice that the coexistence of the 
moon and an open lotus at her feet is miraculous, since in Tamil poetry (and 
in reality, too!) lotuses close up at night, and so the appearance of the moon is 
antithetic to lotuses in bloom.59 

This iconography of Ataikkala mata is inspired by the Mystica ciudad, where 
Ágreda portrays Mary as the divine woman in the Apocalypse of Saint John.5! 


49  Beschi in TV, sutra 258 lists the following elements as part of kalampakam: 1. a song on 
the hero's prowess, puyam; 2. the girls game-song, ammānai; 3. a swing song, ical; 4. 
a hunter song, maram; 5. a siddha song, cittu; 6. a song on time, kālam; 7. a song on a 
singing/dancing girl, matarika (see Beschi, Clavis, 11); 8. a song on a bee-messenger, vantu; 
9. a messenger song, tütu; 10. a song on magic and illusion, campiratam; 11. a song on one- 
sided love, kaikkilai; 12. a song on penance, tavam; 13. a song with word-play, matakku; 
14. a song about the wind, kārru; 15. a bard's song, pāņan; 16. a song of the fortune-teller, 
kuram; 17. a song on the leaf-dress, talai; 18. a song on waiting, irarikal; 19. a song on the 
cold, kulir. Compare the slightly different list in David Shulman, “Notes on Tillaikalam- 
pakam, in South-Indian Horizons. Felicitation Volume for Francois Gros on the Occasion of 
his zoth Birthday, eds Jean-Luc Chevillard and Eva Wilden (Pondicherry: 1FP/EFEO, 2014), 
160. 

50 Beschi himself stresses this point in the first stanza of the playful ammānai that follows 
the verse just read. See Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, 32: cīrtta tiru kavanalürt tevananku tat 
kamala | nirtta tirut tinkan mē ninrana kan ammanai | nirtta tirut tinkan mē ninranav enr’ 
am ākil | artta tiru vant’ uvappav ank'alarav ammanai | portta tiruc cotiy inpappotalarum 
ammānai || “The lotus feet of the divine woman of famed Tirukkavalür,—they stay on the 
moon beautiful with good qualities, look, ammānai!—If you say they stay on the moon 
beautiful with good qualities, —then they don't blossom for the bright and beautiful bees 
to rejoyce, ammanai?!—Because of the sun she has covered herself with, the sweet buds 
blossom, ammanail”. 

51 See chapters 8-10 of the Mystica ciudad, in María de Jesús Ágreda, Mystica ciudad de 
Dios, milagro de su omnipotencia, y abismo de la Gracia, historia divina y vida de la Vir- 
gen Madre de Dios, Reyna y Señora Nuestra Maria Santissima, restauradora de la culpa de 
Eva, y medianera de la Gracia, manifestada en estos ultimos siglos por la misma Senora a 
su esclava Sor Maria de Jesus (Amberes: Cornelio y la viuda de Henrico Verdussen, 1722), 


31753. 
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The twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse (12, 1) begins with the description of 
a woman “clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars." It continues by narrating how this woman gave 
birth to a child, and fought with a dragon with the help of angels. Art histo- 
rian Patrizia Granziera has argued that Beschi used this apocalyptic image of 
Mary in his poetry, but sponsored instead the worship of a clean, immacu- 
late virgin at Elakkuricci.5? I agree with Granziera on this point, but the old- 
est statue of Mary at Elakkuricci has nevertheless a lot in common with the 
woman of the Apocalypse. She is wearing the sun and a crown of stars, and 
standing on the crescent moon (Figure 12). True, she does not seem to be 
trampling on a dragon or a serpent, and instead she is peacefully resting on a 
pedestal decorated with lotus flowers. Yet under the thick layers of pastel color 
that characterize contemporary Church aesthetics in Tamil Nadu, we can still 
see serpents (nagas) in the niches of the eighteenth-century altar where the 
statue is located (Figure 13).5? In other words, devotees could and can recognize 
this statue as representing the goddess sung in the Tempavani and the kalam- 
pakam.54 

After introducing Ataikkala mātā, the Tēmpāvaņi turns to her special rela- 
tionship with Maria de Āgreda, who wrote down in her book whatever was 
dictated to her directly by the Virgin. Beschi then explains how his own work 


52 See Patrizia Granziera, "Christianity and Tamil Culture: Father Joseph Beschi and the 
Image of the Virgin Mary” Toronto Journal of Theology 27, 2 (2011): 249—266, esp. 253 ff. 

53 On a systematic appropriation of nāgas in the rich iconography of Goan churches, see, 
Ines Županov, “The Pulpit Trap: Possession and Personhood in Colonial Go” RES: Anthro- 
pology and Esthetics 65—66 (2015): 298-315. 

54 The kalampakam includes a verse that mentions explicitly her crushing a snake. See 
Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, 8: puyankav uruvāl vinai nafic’ umilntu pulunkiya pēy | uyanka 
mitittut tavattal venrāy enav onmatiya | mayankār pakaiyinukk' añci vant’ un tava vakaiyir 
ran | muyankav ataikkalan kontat’ or kavalür mit’ uyirē || “In the form of a snake, the devil 
was boiling with anger, and spitting the poison of karma—you crushed him, so that he 
would suffer, and conquered him through your penance. The bright moon, afraid of those 
enemies endowed with the power to bewilder, came to the place where your penance won, 
and took refuge there while embracing you, O unique ancient life in Tirukkavalür!" This 
verse refers to two stories at once. On the one hand, Mary killing the devil in the form 
of a snake is a Catholic topos inspired by various biblical passages, especially the chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse we just read. On the other hand, the enmity between moon and 
snakes originated, according to Hindu mythology, with the episode of the serpent-demon 
Rahu drinking the gods’ ambrosia. So, in his literary production Beschi imagined Ataikkala 
mata, the goddess of Elakkuricci, also as the woman of the Apocalypse. This goes against 
Granziera’s claim (“Christanity and Tamil Culture,” 253) that in this text Beschi portrays 
the peaceful version of Mary, in contrast with the militant version in Tempavani vini, 7— 
21. 
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FIGURE 12 Statue of Ataikkala mata in the church at Elakkuricci 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 13 Detail of a niche with a naga motif in the same altar 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 
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is positioned vis-a-vis that relationship: “Eager to make the effort, I too will 
write down the things she wrote."55 In other words, the Tēmpāvaņi is conceived 
as a retelling, or rather, the amplification in Tamil of Agreda’s work, in turn 
inspired by divine revelation.59 Finally, after having thanked God, excused him- 
self in front of the assembly of fellow poets, and introduced the two Marys who 
guided his literary enterprise, Beschi returns to his hero: 


He is exalted in the heart, filled with rare greatness due to abundant 
penance according to the great sacred books; he protects the [Lord who 
is the] protector of the earth; he is the one with a fragrant beautiful 
vine—in order to tell his story, I strung together the fresh blossoms of 
that vine in unfading clusters [or: a bouquet of sweet songs] in Ariya- 
nūr.*7 


We see here the main iconography of Joseph throughout the poem, as a man 
carrying a flowering stick, which according to the Legenda Aurea blossomed 
with white lilies when he was chosen as Mary's husband. Beschi also offers 
in this verse the only reference to a possible place of composition or perfor- 
mance of his poem, a city called Āriyanūr. This name has been associated 
from the early nineteenth century with Konankuppam, and modern commen- 
tators have been influenced by the strong local tradition connecting this village 
with the Tempavani.59 However, no proof exists in support of this claim. I am 


55 Tēmpāvaņi, pāyiram, 12: varuntiya nacaiyā nànum varaintavai varaintu katta [...]. 

56 Conveniently, Ágreda's book told the story of Jesus and the holy family in a version that was 
translatable without challenging the ecclesiastical prohibition of translating the Bible. On 
the prohibition of Bible translation into vernacular language in the Counter-Reformation, 
see Gigliola Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo. La censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della 
scrittura (1471-1605) (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1997). 

57  Tempavani,payiram, 13: cīriya marai nur punta celun tavatt' ariya mátci | nēriyav uļattil onki 
nemi kāttavanaik kāttu | vēriy an kotiyon katai vilampav akkoti vil paim pu | ariyanurir rem- 
pàv aniy enap pinittal ceyvam. This verse plays, like a few others in the poem, on the double 
entendre implicit in the title of the Tempavani, which can be read both as an unfading 
bouquet (tēmpā ani) or a cluster of sweet songs (tem pā ani). 

58 The oldest attestation of this tradition is again Muttucami, Viramamunivarcarittiram, 6: 
konankuppam enra āriyanūr. Yet Muttucami also claims that the donation recorded in 
the Elakkuricci inscription was from Rankappa malavarayar who ruled over Ariyanur 
(Vīramāmunivarcarittiram, 7). This is a misreading, though, as I show in Chapter Three, 
and the inscription has Ariyalür instead (which is coherent with the title of the ruler, 
malavar). Besides, at the time of Beschi Konankuppam was under the jurisdiction of 
the palayakkarar of Perür, Muttuccamikkacciraya, who himself was subordinate to the 
king of Ariyalür (under whose direct rule was Elakkuricci). The latter in turn paid tribute 
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inclined to interpret Ariyanür either as a generic noun for a city of noble men, 
āriyan, or as an alternative spelling of Ariyalūr, where resided the small king 
who donated the land of Tirukkavalür to the mission some years after Beschi 
completed his poem.59 


3 Angelic Time and the Relocation of Devotion 


Not unlike Italian Renaissance paintings portraying biblical scenes in the more 
familiar hills of Latium, the first cantos of the Tempavani describe the coun- 
try of Palestine and the city of Jerusalem as yet another region and city of 
literary Tamilakam. This is the result of Beschi's following the Tamil rules of 
poetics and genre. The descriptions of natural and urban landscapes oper- 
ate in Tamil within a rigid set of possibilities, and perunkappiyam must begin 
with descriptions of land and city. So, in the beginning of the Tempavani, the 
clouds pour rainwater that, flowing through the country of Palestine, traverses 
all the traditional Tamil landscapes: mountains (Kkurifici), forests (mullai), the 
country (marutam), and finally the seashore (neytal). Elsewhere, Beschi also 
portrays the wilderness of pālai, especially in connection with the journey of 
the holy family through the Sinai desert to reach Egypt. Even though the land- 
scape in this first canto is stereotypically Tamil, and invariably benevolent—in 
the country of Palestine, people live in peace and harmony with animals and 
plants, and have no enemies— Beschi also describes local nature with an eye 
for detail and species, as we would expect from a lexicographer who was keen 
to import flower seeds from Europe:®° 


to the palayakkarar of Utaiyarpalayam (Viramamunivarcarittiram, 6). My hunch is that 
Konànkuppam was an important devotional center for Pondicherry Catholics (the village 
is very close to the French colony) in the nineteenth century, and this reflects in Mut- 
tucàmi's account; yet it is undeniable that Beschi spent time there, and had a connection 
with the place. 

59 The main problem with the Ariyanür-Ariyalür identification is that the Tempavanispelling 
begins with long à, but Beschi might have purposively elongated the à to fulfill the metri- 
cal demands. 

60  Beschi wrote Latin and Portuguese dictionaries of Tamil, and a Tamil-Tamil one, the Cat- 
urakarāti; see Gregory James, Colporul. A History of Tamil Dictionaries (Chennai: Cre-A, 
2000), 105-114. For editions of the Caturakarāti, see the Bibliography; a book-length study 
of this work is Cū. Innàci, Caturakarāti ārāycci (Maturai: Patipput turai, maturai kama- 
racar kalaik kalakam, 1976). 
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Palmyra trees, tall areca-palm trees with their long leaves, iron-wood, 
mango, makil, jackfruit, and cuļļi trees, jujube, sandalwood and saffron 
plants—should not we mention that they grow [there] in many gar- 
dens?6! 


This verse lists different botanical species, from palm trees to precious scented 
plants, usually associated with different landscapes and emotional conditions 
in Tamil. Beschi mixes them here to indicate the material and spiritual wealth 
of Palestine, but more generally, in the Tempavani natural descriptions eschew 
Tamil traditional systems of correspondences between nature and other orders 
of meaning, codified in the theories of akam and puram. Mountains and forests 
are not associated with love encounters, nor countryside with marriage, and 
so on. Nature is entirely reoriented towards devotion to the Christian God, it 
expresses the love of the created world towards its creator, and moves accord- 
ing to God's will. 

Especially in the first two cantos of the poem, the nattuppatalam (“canto on 
the country") and the nakarappatalam ("canto on the city"), Beschi achieves 
this vision of nature as participating in God's providential plan with the help 
of two literary techniques. First, the many metaphors in the Tempavani are 
often construed with more or less recognizable Christian tropes as standards 
of comparison. This is a well-known strategy in Tamil, already popularized by 
Saiva poets when they recast traditional akam genres such as the kūvai in a 
devotional mode.® In some cases, these metaphors refer directly to Catholic 
images, like the Virgo lactans compared to the earth in verse 9, but more often 
they introduce generic virtuous models in line with Christian ethics, often 
resonating with the Tirukkuraļ. Another recurrent technique is the use of a 
figure (ani or alankaram) known as tarkuripperravani, literally “the ascrip- 
tion of the function of an object [unto another]” corresponding to the San- 
skrit utpreksā or “flight of fancy.’63 In Tamil, the name is also the definition 
of this figure that usually revolves around avoiding the natural explanation 
of a certain phenomenon, like dawn, by attributing it to the intention of oth- 
erwise inanimate elements, such as the moon or the stars.9* The following 


61 Tempavani 1, 37: ūlaikaļ kitanta nin kamukotum panai | pālaikaļ mā makil palavu cullikal | 
kolaikal cantanan kunkumam pala | colaikal kitantana tokuppa vannamo. 

62 See Cutler, Songs of Experience, esp. 86—91. 

63 Compare the discussion of the mental operation implied by Sanskrit utpreksa in David 
Shulman, More than Real: A History of the Imagination in South India (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 2012), 53-62. 

64 Beschi in the Tonnülvilakkam (sutra 346) uses the word ūkāricitam instead of tan kurippu 
erra ani, even though his inspiration remains Tantiyalankaram, sutra 12. 
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verse is a nice example of tarkuriperravani, taken from the description of 
Jerusalem in the nakarappatalam: 


“Such a beautiful, golden, elevated city does not belong to this world, but 
rather to the divine world abounding in wealth! It will clearly take up res- 
idence there!” As if thinking so, and placing silver fetters to detain it in 
this world lapped by the ocean, the water lilies grow in the long ditch sur- 
rounding the walls that reach up to the sky.* 


The first two lines of the stanza imagine the thoughts of the water-lilies 
(kuvaļai) growing in the moat surrounding the walls of Jerusalem. The flow- 
ers, afraid that the city might leave this world for Heaven, where it belongs, 
surround it like silver chains in order to keep it from disappearing. This is a 
tarkuripperram-explanation for the abundance of white flowers that, together 
with the shining water of the moat, look like silver fetters surrounding the 
city in a circle. The verse might be a reference to the Augustinian idea of a 
heavenly Jerusalem, but certainly shows nature as involved in glorifying its cre- 
ator. 

Both techniques I just mentioned, Christian-based metaphors and the tarku- 
ripperravani, are also used in the following verse describing, once again, the 
walls of Jerusalem: 


kot’ akanr' alikkuvar aruttik kolkai por 
rīt akanr’ arun tiru nukarac cenmin enr’ 
ét’ akanr' anikkulatt’ ilanku matankal 
mit’ akanr’ acai koti vilippa manumé.®® 


Similar to the type of attachment of those who give without interrup- 
tion, as if saying “Proceed, and experience the great riches hiding no evil!” 
on top of the mansions that shine with gems without any impurities, the 
large waving banners seem to invite [people] in. 


65 Tēmpāvaņi 11, 8: püvulak' iyalp' anr’ am por poli mani nakaram ponn ar | tévulak’ urit' enr’ 
ankat telintu pukkitum enr’ ali | tav' ulak’ irutta vellit ta talaiy ittatē por | kov ulav' ifíci culnta 
kuvalai nil akalit torram. 

66 . Tempavani 11, 19. As it emerged in conversation with N. Govindarajan (whom I thank 
for his insights), the verb cenmin is problematic, because cel means “to go" (and not “to 
come") so technically the banners are not calling people inside the city. They are proba- 
bly gesturing people to go somewhere, maybe telling them to follow the direction of their 
movement. 
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The first line of this verse compares the banners on top of the wall to people 
who are without attachments, since they are generous to the point of giving all 
the time. Besides referring to the Christian quality of charity, this line points to 
a number of verses in the Tirukkura[ that emphasize the importance of giving.6” 
What is striking here, though, is the second half of the verse, which contains 
again a tarkuripperravani. The banners waving on the walls seem to invite visi- 
tors to proceed and enjoy the happiness and wealth of the city, which hides no 
evil. This image is particularly powerful because it builds upon a very famous 
passage in the Cilappatikaram, where the banners waving on the walls of Madu- 
rai seem to warn Kannaki and Kovalan about the sorrows and tragedy that will 
befall them if they enter the city, as if trying to stop them from entering.®* Our 
verse inverts the image, thus adding a third layer of complexity to Beschi’s lit- 
erary strategy. It shows how the creation—including indirect, human creation, 
like cities and houses—participates in the plan of the creator, and is benevolent 
towards Christians, through the use of figures such similitude and tarkuripper- 
ravani. It simultaneously shows how this reconfigured nature is connected with 
a new type of Tamil poetry, which builds upon but also transcends the works 
of classical Tamil authors. 

These passages show that Beschi knew and understood Tamil poetical codes, 
the language of tinai as well as that of alarikaram, and used both to blend 
Christianity into the local natural landscape as it was represented in literature. 
In a way, while the Nanamuyarci we analyzed in Chapter Two attempted to 
reconfigure the eyes of the catechists so that they would see the working of 
the Christian God in the nature surrounding them, the Tempavani presents in 
front of those same eyes a Christianized nature in action. But how to under- 
stand the connection between the mission, that is the physical movement of 
Christianity into the Tamil land, and the literary reconfiguration of nature in 
the Tempavani? How to think of imported flower seeds and Tamil verses as part 
of a coherent project? Embedded within Beschi's poetical corpus, the history of 
the miracle of the journey of the Santa Casa to Loreto offers a powerful model 
for this physical and cultural translatio.® 


67 See especially decades xx11 and xx111, which Beschi also translated into Tamil (Pope, The 
Sacred Kurral, 230—231). 

68 See Ilank6vatikal, Āciriyar ilankovatika! iyarriyaruliya cilappatikaram (Cennai: Tirunelvē- 
lit tennintiya caivacittanta nürpatippuk kalakam, 1969), maturaik kantam, puraficeri irutta 
katai, 189—190: por ulant' etutta ar eyil netun koti | varal enpana pol marittuk kai katta. “The 
tall banners on the beautiful walls that ward off war flapped as if raising a hand to stop 
them, as if saying Don't come.” 

69 On the relationship between theories of translation and translatio studii et imperii in 
the middle ages, see Natalia Petrovskaia, "Translatio and Translation: The Duality of the 
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The Santa Casa in Loreto is allegedly the Nazareth house where Mary was 
born, grew up, and lived with Joseph and Jesus. According to Catholic tradition, 
the angels saved the house from destruction during Muslim rule in Palestine 
by carrying it first to the Rijeka, in today’s Croatia, and then to its final des- 
tination on the hilltop town of Loreto in Italy’s Marche region. Indeed, from 
the sixteenth century onwards a small brick house possibly from Palestine was 
enshrined in a monumental Baroque church in Loreto, and the town became 
an important center for pilgrimage. The place was so dear to Beschi that the 
translatio of the Santa Casa is among the events Jesus reveals to Joseph in 
the Tēmpāvaņi, while prophesying about the future glory of the country of 
Italy: 


I wield the only one cakra, and the whole world is the temple where I 
am enthroned. How will I show the nature of that country, whose riches 
exceed those of the incomparable ocean surrounding the earth? Cross- 
ing the waters, I will make our home go there, and make it a refuge in this 
world—there, in the country of Italy, I will make this house shine brighter 
than the disc of the sun!”° 


"After those who raise flags with the crescent moon became rulers here, 
everyone suffers greatly. They oppose the path of the Veda, and will surely 
destroy this house!" Thinking so, the angels will take it, and traveling with 
the speed of their wings, they will cross the cool ocean. Then, in the good 
country of Italy, they will place it on top of a mountain to shine as a lamp 
given by God, like the sun.”! 


Concept from the Middle Ages to the Early Modern Period,’ Doshisha Studies in English 
99 (2018): 115-136; for the early modern relationship between England and America as 
shaped by these categories, Kristina Bross, Future History: Global Fantasies in Seventeenth- 
Century American and British Writings (New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
2017), esp. 28—32. The case I study is related but different; I try to show how translatio in 
the case of Loreto and the mission did not imply unidirectional movement, but rather the 
simultaneous coexistence of the Church in many particular locations. 

70 Tēmpāvaņi XXXII, 25: or āliy uruttiya nan vīrrirukkun koyil enakk’ ulakil akip | par āliy onr' 
inaiyap patar celva natt’ iyal yan pakarvat' enna | nir ali katant’ ankann im manai cenr’ 
ataikkalame nilattir ceyt' ank’ | or aliy iraviyin ivy ill ilankac ceyum ittāliya nat’ anro. 

71 Teémpavanixxxul, 26:piraitanta kotiy uyarttor pinp'inkann ant’ evarum perit’ alunka | marai 
tanta neri nitt’ im manaikk’ aliv' am enr’ itanai vanor ēntic | cirai tanta vicaiyotu poy ten 
katalaik katant’ ittāliya nan nāttil | irai tanta viļakkāka malai nerriy iraviyaip pol ilankav 
uyppar. 
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These verses describe the risks the Santa Casa will face in Palestine under 
Muslim rule, its journey to Italy, and how after reaching Loreto it would become 
a refuge for everyone in this world.”? The word employed for refuge is 
ataikkalam, which by now we have learnt to identify as a key-term in the Tem- 
pavani. Indeed, Beschi conceived of Tirukkavalür and of Mary as present there, 
as the foremost place of ataikkalam in the Tamil country. This shared func- 
tion is the first clue as to the analogy between Beschi's small church on the 
banks of the Kaveri and the holy house in Loreto, a connection reaffirmed in 
the Tirukkavalür kalampakam. Listen to the following verse, which elaborates 
upon the maram theme and reports the speech of a hunter who is offended by 
the inappropriate marriage request to a woman of his tribe: 


nani püttiya capam entiya vira venkara vetanar 
nanav ul cutu tiya col ko(n)tu nammaiy ellinar arata 
ceni puttiya kompar entiya téral üttiya kāvalūrc 
cirinal oru tēva man oru cīyamē karuvurrakar 

pani pūttiyav enka tārmalai parriy en kutil eytinal 
patam ünriyav ay iramarai pütta kat’ enav ay ata 
tuni püttiyav ampu pol aval pukka cirril alarnta put 
tuya ten ukav innum vatilai cūlntu valttita vantaro.7? 


Who are those who ridicule us with wicked words that burn, and shame 
our hearts—us, hunters with heroic fiery hands, carrying bows with fas- 
tened bow-strings? The beautiful one in Tirukkāvalūr where honey trick- 
les from branches reaching up to the sky, that unique divine deer, when 
the only lion [Jesus] was in her womb, took shelter on our hill in bloom 
and filled with honey, and reached our hut. Then, you know, the house 
where she set her feet became like a grove blossoming with lotuses! Even 
now, the flowers that blossomed in the little house she entered, like an 
arrow in its quiver, drip honey, and do not whither, and the angels sur- 
round the place singing her praise. 


72 This is one among the few scattered mentions of Islam in the Catholic texts of this period; 
yet these two religious communities were contiguous in the Tamil land at this time, and 
missionaries even observed how Tamil people would not convert easily to Islam, in order 
to understand what strategy to deploy (see especially Louis Noél de Bourzes to Michelan- 
gelo Tamburini, Littere Annue Missionis Madurensis anni 1713 (Madurai mission, 25 July 
1714), ARSI, Goa 54, ff. 5167-541). 

73 | Tirukkavalür kalampakam, 15. 
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This little poem is quite complex, and refers at the same time to the nativity 
and to the Santa Casa now in Loreto. First, the poem talks about Mary taking 
refuge in a grotto (Autil) on the hunters’ hill while pregnant, and this is certainly 
a reference to the birth of Jesus in a hut. The second part of the poem mentions 
first a house (il), and then a small house (cirril) that the commentators iden- 
tify with the house of the holy family in Nazareth. The description of angels 
surrounding the place is a strong clue in favor of this interpretation, since the 
common iconography of the Madonna of Loreto portrays her standing on the 
top of her house, surrounded by angels. What is new and unexpected about 
this verse is the location of the Santa Casa on the Tamil hills populated by mar- 
avar hunters. This brings to mind the recent study by Karin Vélez, which shows 
how after the first relocation from Palestine to Italy via Croatia, the Santa Casa 
continued its journey. Thanks to Jesuit missionaries, replicas of the Loreto sanc- 
tuary were erected in the territories of their north, central, and south American 
missions.”* 

In the case of South India, we have an example of literary relocation that 
might have corresponded to a material one, if, as it seems, Beschi conceived 
of the church at Tirukkāvalūr as another Loreto. The Santa Casa thus offers a 
model for thinking about our initial guestion regarding the connection 
between the physical movement of the mission into the Tamil land, and the 
literary reconfiguration of nature in the Tēmpāvaņi. First, the Santa Casa is 
present in multiple places at once—in Palestine, where the fourth wall of 
Mary's house is still standing; in Italy; and in the “new world” Yet while trav- 
eling from one place to the other, the house is also translated into new archi- 
tectural codes, from a middle-eastern brick house to a white marble Baroque 
church, from an American wooden chapel to a humble hut on a Tamil hill. 
More poignantly, the physical journey of the Santa Casa shows how the house 
of Mary went from being a fragment of the gospel narrative, which prefigures 
and yet is different from the history of the mission, to becoming an actual actor 
in that history. In other words, the Loreto story relies upon but also explodes 
the Christian hermeneutical mechanism of figuration—which is crucial in the 
Tempavani—by eliminating the spatial and temporal distance between the two 
elements of that mechanism. The house of Mary in Nazareth is not just a pre- 
figuration of the place of protection that churches dedicated to her will be in 
the future. It is really present in Loreto, as well as in the many Loreto replicas 


74 See the useful maps in Karin Vélez, The Miraculous Flying House of Loreto: Spreading 
Catholicism in the Early Modern World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2019), 4— 
6. 
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around the world.” Analogously, descriptions of landscape in the Tēmpāvaņi 
are not simply a form of accommodation to local norms of literary represen- 
tation (granted, they are also that) but rather the description of a Christian 
natural and spiritual world really present in the mountains, rivers, and fields of 
the Tamil country. 

This simultaneous presence of the Santa Casa in multiple places is possi- 
ble because its journey occurs in the infinite, instantaneous time of the angels. 
The angelic transportation allows a plurality of Loretos to exist at the same 
time, because the angels are not within time. This logic, which at first glance 
may appear alien to us, is an integral part of Beschi’s world. In the Tempa- 
vani, the reoriented Tamil nature we have explored is populated by Christian 
forces that defy the logic of human time and human space. When moving 
from the descriptive to the narrative level, we encounter characters previously 
almost unknown in Tamil, like angels and saints, often engaged in a cosmic fight 
against demons.”% The fight is already won by God, as the story of his human 
incarnation in the Tempavani itself repeatedly demonstrates, but nevertheless 
real. Instrumental to this victory at the same time within and outside the time 
of history are the angels, ubiquitous figures in the poem, who guide Joseph's 
every step from his childhood until his death. In the fourth canto, for instance, 
the young Joseph is heading towards a mountain covered with forest, wishing 
to renounce the world and to live there as an ascetic. On his way, he encounters 
an angel disguised as an old hermit, who convinces him with wise words that 
remaining virtuous while living in the world has more merits than renouncing 
the world altogether: 


"The jasmine, which blossoms when the clouds are dark, is exceptionally 
fragrant. When a ship fears the blowing of strong winds, will it accumu- 
late any wealth? Will the desired victory be achieved by retreating and 
not engaging in battle? Aren't you a young man looking for beautiful wis- 
dom?” asked the elderly man.77 


75 Throughout this passage I use the category of "presence" in a strong way, to indicate a God 
that is really present in the Tamil land, inspired by the recent, groundbreaking work by 
Robert Orsi, History and Presence (Cambridge MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2016). 

76 Some of these supernatural beings—especially angels—had of course already become 
part of the Tamil literary landscape thanks to Muslim authors. The words used by Catholic 
poets to identify angels, such as vanor, vanavar, cammanacukal, would offer a good entry 
point to study the connection between Christian and earlier translation strategies by Mus- 
lim authors. 

77  Tempaàvani v, 30: kar mukatt’ alaru mullai kati mukatt’ imaikkum vankal | ūr mukatt’ aūcu 
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After a long conversation along these lines, the old man disappears. Joseph 
understands that he was an angel sent by God to guide him, turns back, and 
continues his life that will lead him to marry the young Mary. This is just one 
example of the multiple ways in which angels take an active part in the history 
of salvation retold in the Tempavani. Elsewhere in the poem, Gabriel delivers 
God's messages, while other angels worship, help, advice, or simply accom- 
pany the holy family throughout their journey. Innumerable verses in the poem 
are hymns of praise sung by the angels in honor of Joseph, Mary, or Jesus, like 
the three verses that opened this chapter. Another, perhaps more peculiar role 
that angels fulfill in the Tempavani is that of storytellers. It is thanks to angels, 
and their explanations during the travels and ordeals faced by the holy family, 
that we learn about old-testament stories, and other episodes unrelated to the 
main plot. In this role as well, they create a short-circuit between biblical time, 
the story of the gospels, and the Madurai mission. In short, it is impossible to 
overemphasize the importance of angels in the poem, and in the articulation 
of a Catholic cosmology in the Tamil country."9 


4 Tamil Demons and Christian Wonder 


Angels have yet another function in the poem, that of protecting men and 
women from the attacks of the demons (pey). This ability of the angels plays an 
important role within popular Catholic devotion in South India, which is mir- 
rored in literature. The Italian Jesuit Giacomo Tommaso de' Rossi, for instance, 
devoted a whole book of Tamil sermons to Tuesday devotions to the angels, and 
sometime in the nineteenth century the facade of the church he erected in the 
village of Carukani was covered with a bas-relief depicting archangel Michael 
and his army of angels defeating the demons."? Around the same period, the 
ritual chariot (ter) of Avür was covered in carvings represented the same fight 
between angels and demons, as we observed in Chapter One. Similarly, popular 
Catholic performances from the eighteenth century onwards, most famously 


navay utait tiruk konarun kollo | por mukatt' etirā ninkir punarumo vilainta verri | er mukatt’ 
unarvir rērntav ilavaloy enran mütton. 

78 | Angels are important in Catholic devotion more generally (remember how Beschi wrote 
a poem on the custodian angel). Baroque treatises on the angels have been collected in 
Carlo Ossola, ed., Gli angeli custodi. Storia e figure dell' «amico vero» (Torino: Giulio Ein- 
audi Editore, 2008). 

79 A good (and the only available) analysis of Giacomo Tommaso de’ Rossi's works is Cami- 
muttu, Cinna cavēriyār. 
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Easter plays (paskā natakam) and plays of the sepulcher (kallarai natakam), 
almost invariably begin with long dialogues and skirmishes between angels and 
demons.®° 

In these staged confrontations, demons are often the most intriguing char- 
acters, probably because, unlike the universal and benign forces of the angels, 
they are intimately connected with the imperfect human world they con- 
tributed to creating. In the Tempavani, this is mostly the Hindu world of eigh- 
teenth-century South India. How does the text establish this connection? First 
of all, and maybe somewhat banally, demons in the poem are always called 
either pēy, picācu, or sometimes more esoterically Aununku. These are the 
names of the ghosts that populate Kali's retinue, most famously portrayed in 
the Kalinkattupparani. More poignantly for us, these are also the names used 
to identify the supernatural forces responsible for possession in Tamil villages, 
as studied by anthropologist Isabelle Nabokov.*! Indeed, demons retain in the 
Tempavani the tendency to possess vulnerable women, as we will see shortly. 
Yet this is only one among the many tricks at the disposal of Beschi's peys, a 
word referring to Tamil ghosts as well as to the fallen angels of the Catholic 
tradition. In this second role, they are actually the cause for the spread of all 
those wrong beliefs that Beschi and his confréres would have identified as 
"Indian paganism,” including popular village beliefs and practices, and more 
élite expression of Hinduism. In other words, demons are not identified with 
the Hindu gods, but they create the illusion of the existence of those gods, and 
can act as ones if need be. 

We read about demons especially in the cantos describing the flight of the 
holy family into Egypt, and the time they spent there in the city of Heliopolis. 
This episode takes up very little space in the gospels and in Agreda’s Mystica 
ciudad, but grows disproportionally in Beschi's version of the story.? Joseph 


80 On the tradition of Catholic natakam, see the PhD dissertation by Em. Es. Kanti Meri, 
“Tamilakattil, kiristava nataka arankukalil pāskā nātakanka| Christian theatres in Tamil- 
nadu with special reference to Passion plays" (PhD diss., Putuvai palkalaik kalakam, 1992); 
on the kallarai nātakam performed at Kamanayakkanpatti, see A. Civacuppiramaniyan, 
Kallarai vacakappā (kūttunātakam) (Palaiyankottai: Nattar valakkārriyal ayvu maiyam, 
tüya caveriyar (tannatcik) kallüri, 2007). While visiting the village of Etappati in August 
2017, a ten-years old boy proudly showed me his ‘péy dance” which he had performed dur- 
ingthe previous year's Easter drama, in the open-air stage adjacent the eighteenth-century 
village church; on Etappati and its theater, see A. Jekkap, “Punita celvanayaki annai alayam 
panku varalāru” Mariyin anpu mariyin makattuvankal 2, 3 (2014): 9—12. 

81 Isabelle Nabokov, Religion Against the Self: An Ethnography of Tamil Rituals (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000); see the discussion later in the chapter. 

82 The text of the Mystica ciudad (without counting the notes to the text) takes up just above 
one thousand pages in the 1722 edition I have consulted, of which only about 30 are dedi- 
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sets out for Egypt with his family in the fourteenth canto, and returns only 
in the thirtieth canto. This means that seventeen out of the thirty-six cantos 
of the Tempavani are set either on the way to Egypt, or in Egypt. This liter- 
ary device offers Beschi the occasion to introduce a number of biblical and 
non-biblical digressions. It is among these cantos, for instance, that we find 
the retelling of Tasso’s episode of Roland in enchanted forest, first identified 
by Vinson. Above all, the flight into Egypt allows Beschi to stage the con- 
sequences of the arrival of Jesus and the holy family in a non-Christian land. 
The barebones narrative structure follows Agreda’s version of the story, includ- 
ing the long journey, the ruin of local pagan temples when Jesus steps into 
Egypt, the council of the demons who want to understand why they have been 
dethroned, and the subsequent battle between the armies of Hell and the holy 
family.9^ 

Yet Beschi adds a number of details, such as descriptions of the meeting 
between the demons and their king (péykkaracan), partially inspired by the 
council of the demons in Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata.85 Beschi's demon king 
is as fearsome as Tasso's Pluton, his mouth spewing forth flesh and fire, his eyes 
shot through with blood, although this shared image is complemented in the 
Tēmpāvaņi by a number of local elements. Beschi’s king of demons has Siva’s 
dreadlocks and Ganapati's elephant trunk, his fangs are like crescent moons, 
his beard is as messy and intricate as coconut fibers, and he brandishes a tri- 
dent with the power to shake the eight directions (xx111, 6-8). This pastiche 
of a king presides over an assembly of frightened, nasty and competitive peys 
who are quick to lose their tempers, and fight among themselves with grotesque 
results. 

Beschi's work is unique in imagining such skirmishes and lengthy argu- 
ments. His peys fight fiercely to decide who among them was the most suc- 
cessful in deceiving people in the past, and they shout and jump at each other 
until their king asks each of them to enumerate their evil deeds. The winner of 
this demonic context is predictably Cattanacu (likely the transliteration of Ital- 


cated to the flight into Egypt. The same episode takes up ten verses in the second chapter of 
Matthew’s gospel (Matthew 233-23). The importance of this episode in the various histor- 
ical reconfiguration of Christian sacred geography, especially during the middle ages, has 
been shown by Lucette Valensi, La fuite en Egypte. Histoires d’Orient et d’Occident (Paris: 
Seuil, 2002). 

83 Vinson, “Le Tasse dans la poésie tamoule” 

84 Ágreda, Mystica ciudad, vol. 2, 204—236. 

85 Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata di Torqvato Tasso. Con le Figure di Bernardo 
CASTELLO; e le Annotationi di Scipio GENTILI, e di Giulio GVASTAVINI (In Genova, 1590), 


35737. 
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ian satanasso), the demon responsible for the creation of the corrupted gods 


of India. By describing Cattanacu’s deeds, Beschi embeds in the Tempavani a 


virulent attack against Hindu gods and myths, in verses that are hard to read— 


they offend something that many people held dear and true in the eighteenth 


century, as much as they do today—but are important to understanding the 


polemical aims and the readership Beschi envisioned for his work.®® This is 


Cattanacu speaking: 


86 


87 


88 


89 


Igave you a country streaked by rivers filled with gold, and surrounded by 
mountains where parade dark clouds filled with the water from the ocean 
holding precious stones. There, through deceits that create sin, I spread a 
darkness that killed wisdom, I made it a country full of vices, and brought 
worship to you.” 


Those who try counting the gods that arose there, they are bewildered! 
Those who behave like the gods they worship, they become sinners! Those 
who tell the story of those debauched gods, they are ashamed! Those who 
behave like the gods of such stories, they get themselves killed!8® 


Crying in dismay because of the death of one’s wife, adorned with the 
lovely moon; getting beaten, and running away from the wife; carrying 
one’s wife on the head; smearing on one’s forehead, like an ornament, the 
blood from her vagina—this is one game, I told them, showing the nature 
of the god who wears such ornaments.®9 


Too often editors and translators of early modern Jesuit texts have removed this type of 
passages. See an explicit instance in Anand Amaladass and Richard Fox Young, The Indian 
Christiad: A Concise Anthology of Didactic and Devotional Literature in Early Church San- 
skrit (Anand, Gujarat: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1995), 105: “While translating this work, 
some sections [...] are omitted. The reason is simply that these sections are of a polemical 
nature, befitting the time in which they were written with their underlying conquering 
attitude to other religions. They do not interest us at the moment.’ 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIII, 56: kāc' ulan katali nirun kar ulām varaiyufi cülntu | téc’ ulafi cintu kirun 
teyamey enakkut tantāy | dc’ ulan kutilatt’ ankann ariv’ arav iruļaiy uyttu | mac’ ulan teyam 
ākki vaņakkamēy unakkuk koņtēn. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIII, 57: ērriya tēvar eņņill ennuvar kalanku varum | porriya tēvar oppap 
purikuvar pukar kolvarum | ārriya tēvar kātai araikuvar veļku varun | cārriya tevar punta 
takav' ulor tamaik kolvārum. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIII, 58: punainilāv aniy illāļaip pokkalal ararri mālkal | manaiviyāl ati patt’ 
otal manaiviyait talaiyir rankal | anaiyaļ kālpinirruc cennīr aniy ena nutalir pūcal | inaty 
elam pūcit tevarkk' iyalum or vilaiyatt’ enrēn. 
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Coveting women who are common possession; lusting for the wives of 
others, and entering [their] flowers, naturally dripping with sweet honey, 
thus appeasing the heat from Kama’s arrows; giving the back, shame- 
fully hiding, in fear of his bow arched like a crescent moon—these are 
the sports of the gods, I told them, establishing them as lawful scrip- 
ture.90 


The description of Cattanacu's evil deeds continues, insisting on the gro- 
tesquely sexual nature of Hindu gods, and on the bad model they offer to peo- 
ple, who nevertheless worship them, carrying them around in jubilant, noisy 
processions (vila) (XXXIII, 63). The other way in which the stories concerning 
these false gods spread, tells Cattanacu, is by being painted on the high walls of 
local temples: 


When women with long eyes hiding the tips of swords look at the sto- 
ries of the gods on the temples that hide the face of the sky, after hiding 
their faces because of shame, shame removed, due to the confusion gen- 
erated by their adorned faces, I made them fully worship the protagonists 
of those stories?! 


Beyond the aggressive nature, this set of verses is important fora number of rea- 
sons. First, and most strikingly, it shows the obsession with sexuality and sex- 
ualized bodies that permeated such a large part of the early modern Catholic 
mission.?? Among the most common tropes in the letters and treatises by mis- 
sionaries who had to negotiate their place in tropical India were the constant 
worries about the lust and concupiscence which they saw embodied in Hindu 
myths, art, and literature, and which were quick to captivate the minds and 
souls of their converts. These were paired with concerns for the body and its 
fluids, which are also evident in the textual production surrounding the Mal- 
abar Rites controversy and the local customs that convert Christians could 


go Tēmpāvaņi XXIII, 59: potu murai makalir natal pura manai vilaital tanna | matumurai 
malarut pukku matucakan kanai vepp’ arral | vitumurai kuni virk'afici venrarav olittu nāņal 
| itu murai maraiyi nattiy iraiyavarkk' ililai enrēn. 

91 Tēmpāvaņi XXIII, 64: cen mukam putaitta koyir rīttiya tēvar kātai | vanmukam putaitta nin 
kan matantaiyar kanta kālai | nan mukam putaitta pinrai nànam arr’ ataic ceytorai | pun 
mukam putaitta maiyar polivotu vanankac ceyten. 

92 A broad overview on the history of the early modern Church and sexuality is Merry 
Wiesner-Hanks, Christianity and Sexuality in the Early Modern World: Regulating Desire, 
Reforming Practice (New York: Routledge, 2000), esp. 178—212. 
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keep.?? Missionaries never tired of examining the different substances used to 
draw tilakam on the forehead, for example. Their efforts were mostly geared 
towards justifying the purity of dried cow-dung, a substance they allowed their 
own converts to use, but some texts produced in this context went as far as 
describing red tilakam with reference to menstrual blood. This is uncannily 
reminiscent of Beschi's description of the god with a lover standing on his head 
in verse 58, a distorted version of Šiva's iconography.95 In Hindu lore, this lover 
is none other than the sacred river Ganga, but in this verse, she becomes a 
woman whose menstrual blood (kal pinirri cennir, literally “the red water from 
the womb") runs down his forehead. 

This set of verses also offers a representation of Siva that, notwithstanding 
the many distortions, reflects the early modern developments in Saiva sectar- 
ian affiliation as they have been recently mapped by Elaine Fisher and oth- 
ers. Besides Siva being recognizable as the god in stanza 58, who wept for the 
death of his wife Sati and holds a lover on his head, the poem refers to his 
tiruvilaiyatal or sports, a key-term connected with the narrative of the sixty- 
four sports of Siva that had become canonical by the seventeenth century 
thanks to Paraficoti's Tiruviļaiyātal puranam. Fisher discusses the Tiruvilai- 
yatal puranam as representing the crystallization of a widespread narrative 
that exceeded the boundaries of the textual domain, and unrolled from lan- 
guages into paintings and performances, to became one of the first recogniz- 
able examples of public religion in South India. Beschi's work testifies to the 
public dimension of this narrative cycle, especially in the final two stanzas 
of Cattanacu's speech. In stanza 63, Cattanacu mentions how false gods are 
brought around in jubilant procession, a reference to public festivals like the 


93 Indeed, for Jesuits in Southern India “the connection between blood, fertility, and sanc- 
tity was quite threatening, precisely because the equation was correct from their point of 
view, except that fertility, ideally, led to abundance in the celestial, not in the terrestrial, 
world" (Zupanov, Missionary Tropics, 180). The relationship between holiness and bodily 
fluids, especially blood and semen, in South India was first thematized in Shulman, Tamil 
Temple Myths. 

94 See for instance the first treatise published by Brandolini after his arrival in Rome to take 
up the cause of the Malabar Rites (Giustificazione del praticato, 165 ff.) that discusses the 
substance of the ashes. 

95 In fact, the topos was associated by Catholic missionaries to different Hindu deities. 
Paolo Aranha told me in a personal communication (09/15/2021) that some Franciscans, 
opponents of the Jesuits in the Malabar Rites controversy and with a limited experi- 
ence of India, testified to the Roman Inquisition, at the same time in which Beschi was 
active in India, that the red tilakas worn by Vaisnava devotees referred to the menstrual 
blood that allegedly flew on Visnu's forehead, as he was carrying his wife on his shoul- 
ders. 
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famous cittirai festival in Madurai. In stanza 64, translated above, he boasts 
that such stories (katai) are painted on temple walls, thus persuading even 
shy women to adore the false gods. Indeed, by the late seventeenth century 
representations of the games of Siva had appeared in various temples in the 
Tamil country, including Chidambaram.?6 It is interesting that the target of 
mural paintings was, according to Beschi, women. This might be a reversal of 
the Catholic idea that images were books for the simple-minded and the igno- 
rant, useful for explaining them the history of salvation. It might also reflect a 
sociological reality, and women might have been the ones to enjoy the paint- 
ings outside the temples, probably because they could not enter as often as 
men.?7 

Finally, but most importantly for our discussion, the fact that Beschi decided 
to represent the tricks of pēys and picācu as being at the origin of more or less 
identifiable Saiva myths and practices tells us quite a bit about his intended 
public. First of all, these verses imply that the readers of the poems would have 
a certain knowledge of Saivism. After all, for a verse about menstrual blood 
flowing down from Siva's head to be effective—to generate repulsion, as well as 
asarcastic smile at the idiocy of those who might believe such a monstrum to be 
agod—the reader had to compare Beschi's version with the original image. This 
is another clue in the direction that the missionaries' main competitors on the 
ground were mostly non-Brahmanical Saiva teachers. As we will see in Chap- 
ter Six, the few eighteenth-century vela/a converts and catechists about whom 
we have some information converted from Saivism. On the one hand, the fact 
that the verses are so bitterly hostile implies that readers would share the same 
opinion as Beschi, and would agree in condemning Saiva beliefs and stories. 
As we saw in the introduction, unlike the work of Nobili, who one century ear- 


96 Fisher, Hindu Pluralism, 248 (n. 105). 

97 Paintings are important for Beschi, who spends quite some time writing about them. Com- 
pare the verse we just read on the bad effects of paintings with this other one on the 
paintings in Jerusalem: Tempavani 11, 44: tunnarum elil ceyy inp'unum vilikkufi curuti nul 
initinir kattap | ponn arum ilaiyā nirainirai cuvarir putaitt' elap palavuru kilampav | unn 
arum vanappir kilar oli vayntav uyir pera cittiran tītti | pinn arun kavin kant’ ayarv' uriy 
uraiyum imaippum illayinam ato. "To show the sweetness of Vedic books to the eyes, that 
feed on thelove creating beauty hard to approximate, many sculptures, carved with crafts- 
manship out of gold, appear hanging on the walls in rows. While paintings are drawn, 
as if they were alive with intense brilliance, because of their beauty that appeals to the 
thought. Seeing such a sweet beauty, caught by bewilderment, one cannot talk, nor blink." 
See also the canto on a mansion of paintings (Tempavani xx) and compare the impor- 
tance of painting in configuring early modern South Indian imagination (Shulman, More 
than Real, esp. 24-50). 
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lier was speaking to a community-to-be with the meager support of a hand- 
ful of individual converts, and thus averted open polemics, the Tempavani was 
meant to be the social glue of an existing social and religious community. At 
the same time, virulent polemics were a feature of South India's multireligious 
life in the early modern period and well into the colonial period. Intellectu- 
als and poets from different religious communities read and responded to the 
carefully crafted attacks of their competitors, and it is likely not by chance that 
Beschi's work was at the center of one such controversy between Catholics and 
Saivas at the turn of the eighteenth century. 

Leaving these polemical stanzas aside for now, let us follow the peys after 
they stop fighting among themselves, and decide to emerge from Hell to wage 
war against the holy family. This will be a pointless effort, since devils cannot 
harm Jesus and his holy parents. However, before ending the canto on their 
defeat, Beschi devotes dozens of verses to describing the fire, smoke, and noises 
of the demonic armies erupting from Hell, and the way the demons show off by 
attacking each other in bloody duels. The following two stanzas are but a small 
sample from this long virtuoso section: 


puluvayvali kanvali kaivaliyum punalotta verittira larruranin 
maluvayvali velvali vilvaliyum maliyakkipu kaippama tattavuvak 
keluvayvali paypari vayvaliyun kilipattaka nattiti yotteriti 
vuluvayvali manvali vanvaliyum veruvurrala laccamar kattinave. 


pulu vay vali, kan vali, kai valiyum punal otta erittiral ürru ura; nin 
malu vay vali, vel vali, vilvaliyum mali akki pukaippa; matatta uva 
kelu vay vali, pay pari vay valiyum kilipatta kanattu itiyottu eriti, 

vilu vay vali, man vali van valiyum veru urru alala; camar kāttinavē.99 


From their worm-filled mouth, their eyes, and their hands flames of fire 
flow, like a river. The heavy fire from their bows, spears, and the tips of 
their long axes creates smoke, and the mouths of rutting elephants and 
leaping horses glow like lightening breaking through that thick cloud. As 
they fall down, they burn and scare both the earth and the sky, and wage 
war. 


98 A classical study on the subject is Kenneth W. Jones (ed.) Religious Controversy in British 
India: Dialogues in South Asian Languages (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1992). 

99 Tempavani XXIV, 25. 
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mékankal melintara vēkumenā mékanturu kinriti vekumena 
makankala tankilum vēkumenā vaninriri veficutar vekumena 
nakankalo tumpunal vēkumenā nalvampalo tunkatal vēkumenā 
vekankalu narntulam vekumena vékankotu venticai yorporuvar. 


mékankal melintu ara vekum ena, mēkam turukinru iti vēkum ena, 
makankal atankilum vékum ena, vanin tiri veficutar vekum ena, 
nakankalotum punal vekum ena, nal vampalotum katal vekum ena, 
vékankal uņarntu uļam vekum ena, vekam kotu venticaiyor poruvār.!00 


Asthe clouds burn to fade and disappear, as the thundering that resonates 
in the clouds burns, as the entire sky burns, as the sun that crosses the sky 
itself burns, as the streams and the hills burn, as the ocean that expands 
in the four directions burns, as the mind also burns by conceiving of that 
heat, the people of the burning direction fight furiously. 


In this couplet depicting the armies of peys appearing at the horizon, the long 
lines ofthe aciriyaviruttam offer Beschi the opportunity to play with sound and 
rhythm, employing different types of ornaments known as vannam.!! In stanza 
25, for instance, besides the initial rhyme, we see the two letters vali repeated 
at the end of the first and second foot in line 1, 2, and 4, as well as in the mid- 
dle of the third foot, an effect called iyaipu. In verse 26, the final repetition of 
the same metreme vekumena in third and sixth position, with the sole excep- 
tion of the final line, creates both assonance and a very specific cadence. Many 
verses in this passage display similar vannam ornamentations that help create 
the soundscape of the battlefield, and contribute to representing the armies of 
the devils as a wondrous, if monstrous, appearance. 

This takes us back to the issue of the meraviglioso, and to Tasso's definition 
of the epic poem as creating wonder. The definition of the Christian realm of 
wonder was hotly debated in late-Renaissance and Baroque Europe. Could it 
include the gods of Greek and Roman mythology? What about devils, ghosts, 
fairies, and other supernatural beings? Tasso was adamant in saying that epic 


100 Tēmpāvaņi XXIV, 26. 

101 The importance of mastering vaņņam for Beschi is clear from his boasting, in the gram- 
mar of literary Tamil, that he used more cantam variations (rhythms depending on vaņ- 
nam) than Kampan (Beschi, Grammatica Latino-Tamulica, ubi de elegantiori ..., 84; Idem, 
A Grammar of the High Dialect, 94—95); moreover, the final paratext (an dciriyam verse) of 
the Tempavani lists the number of vannam in the poem (90) together with the number 
of verses (pà) and cantos (patalam), thus showing how this was considered an defining 
feature of the poem by its early readers. 
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should offer a plausible (verosimile) representation of the world, which meant 
for him a representation of the world as animated by Christian forces. Beschi 
adheres to this vision, and in the Tempavani avoids any Latin or Indian mythol- 
ogy. He uses instead all the elements of the Christian meraviglioso at his dis- 
posal, including angels and saints, the wondrous results of asceticism and faith, 
miracles, but also devils and their tricks, visions and false dreams, and the illu- 
sions of the human mind. Whenever the text takes up this enhanced formal 
and imaginative mode, it is usually paired with an intensified use of figures of 
sound and meaning, and effectively triggers attraction or repulsion, praise or 
blame, thus generating via emotional responses the didactic effect that Beschi 
set out to achieve with his poem. 


5 Staged Conversions 


Turning our attention back to Joseph, Mary, and Jesus, the relationship between 
their history and the history of the mission is at the core of the cantos devoted 
to the flight of the family into Egypt. As already mentioned, this episode 
is short in Ágreda's account, but takes up several cantos in the Tempavani, 
and offers Beschi the occasion to describe the holy family living in a pagan 
country. After settling in the city of Heliopolis, young Jesus asks his father 
Joseph to evangelize the people of Egypt in order to save them from the tricks 
of those devils who attacked them when they entered the country (xxvii, 
9-18). This leads to the three long cantos to which we now turn (XXVII- 
XIX), which stage the conversations between Joseph and the people of Egypt, 
and address in the meantime some of the most pressing issues facing mis- 
sionaries and their catechists in South India. However, these dialogues are 
not merely instrumental acts of ventriloquism of Beschi's present in South 
India.!?? We should take seriously the fact that the Tēmpāvaņi is a retelling of 
a sacred history, the history par excellence for every Christian, and that Beschi 
thought his poem to spring from a divinely inspired vision of that history that 
Mary gave to María de Ágreda and, indirectly, to him. The best way to explain 
the relationship between Beschi's present and that history, without banaliz- 
ing any of the two dimensions, is through the exegetical strategy of figura- 
tion.103 


102 OnJesuit ethnographic modes of writing and ventriloquism, see Ginzburg, "Alien Voices." 
103 I use the concept as it has been explained in Erich Auerbach, Time, History, and Lit- 
erature: Selected Essays of Erich Auerbach (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014), 
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According to Erich Auerbach, “figura is something real and historical which 
announces something else that is also real and historical.”!°4 In this perspec- 
tive, the Egyptian conversations and the experience of the mission in the Tamil 
country are equally real, and most importantly for us, they talk about one 
another. Since the Madurai mission was prefigured by the missionary activity 
of Joseph in Egypt, discussing issues central to Tamil Catholicism offers Beschi 
a way to understand, and talk about, the experience of Joseph. In turn, figu- 
ration allows for the conversations between Joseph and the people of Egypt as 
Beschi imagined them to become realistic representations of possible modes of 
Christian interior life in the Tamil country, and of the moral predicament faced 
by new converts in the Madurai mission. Significantly, Joseph’s interlocutors— 
a mendicant, Civacivan; a soldier, Vaman; and an old woman, Curami—are all 
from lower-class backgrounds, if we can at all apply this category to the early 
modern Tamil region. Certainly, they are far removed from Nobili's Brahman 
interlocutors, and yet they are confronted with the existential dilemma implied 
in the choice of embracing or rejecting Christianity. With a move that Auer- 
bach has identified as typical of Christian realism, these chapters explore the 
depth of the choice that Christianity forced these humble characters to make, 
and they dwell in the possible tragic nature of the outcome. In a way, they are 
a recasting of Tamil interior life, akam, in a Christian mode.!% Most conspicu- 
ously, the inner life of the self in the Tempavani is not anymore a life of love and 
feelings, but rather of faith and choice. By offering a vivid image of such an alter- 
native interior landscape, these cantos acquire a meta-poetical tone that will 
be particularly evident in the second conversation between Joseph and Vaman; 
but let us proceed in order. 


5.1 The Temptations of Rebirth 

In the first conversation with the people of Egypt, narrated in canto XXVII, 
Joseph begins by explaining the importance of charity through the story of 
Tobias, but after a point his main interlocutor becomes an ascetic whose name 
and appearance remind us of the Tamil Saiva practitioners of the early modern 
period:!06 


65-113 (a recent edition of his famous 1938 essay Figura); and Id., Mimesis: The Repre- 
sentation of Reality in Western Literature (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003), 
73-76. 

104 Auerbach, Time, History, and Literature, 79. 

105 Auerbach, Mimesis, 50—76; and 521-524. 

106 Tēmpāvaņi Xxvil, 80: kolam ittav ankak kutam ottu avan | culam akk’ ani kokk’ ani tokk’ ani 
| cala mikka tavatt’ urut tanki nar | cilam arra civacivan ceppinan. 
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Then, similar to a pot with designs to make it beautiful, wearing a trident, 
bead necklaces, crane feathers, and swinging earrings, thus assuming the 
appearance of a great ascetic, but without the good behavior, Civacivan 
spoke.107 


Immediately after making his appearance, Civācivan raises two difficult gues- 
tions, which allow Beschi to confront two theological issues central to the 
Malabar Rites controversy, and to the ethical and social life of the Madurai 
mission. First, Civacivan asks St. Joseph, do souls reincarnate? If they do not, 
how is it possible to explain social hierarchy, and the fact that certain peo- 
ple are poor and suffer, while others are wealthy and live a happy life? Joseph 
replies to the question of rebirth with the arsenal of theoretical weapons the 
mission had been developing in India and elsewhere for more than a cen- 
tury.!0$ He states that souls are tied to a body only once, and afterwards undergo 
individual and final judgment. So eternal Heaven and Hell are the punish- 
ment and reward of the souls, not rebirth. The second question by Civacivan 
is trickier. How can one justify injustice and social differences without rebirth? 
Here, the poem aligns with the Jesuit answer to this question at the time. 
Social hierarchy was considered part of God’s creation plan, not dissimilar 
from the natural order, and did not imply any value judgment on the crea- 
tures: 


Have all moving beings one nature, all the trees the same fruit? On earth, 
does the soil give everywhere the same crop? Do we all have the same 
face? [Human] conditions are many, but faultless, glorious virtue is com- 
mon to all castes. It is just one, without gradation, and should be per- 
formed everywhere. The wise men know that exterior differences are 
really nothing.!09 


107 This is another reference to the Tirukkural-Civakacintamani trope we analyzed in Chapter 
Four. 

108 On the issue of rebirth for Jesuit missionaries throughout Asia, see Francis X. Clooney, 
‘Jesuit Intellectual Practice in Early Modernity: The Pan-Asian Argument against Rebirth,” 
in The Jesuits and Globalization: Historical Legacies and Contemporary Challenges, eds 
Thomas Banchoff and José Casanova (Washington: Georgetown University Press, 2016), 
49—68. 

109 Tēmpāvaņi XXVII, 99: calatt’ ellam or nilaiyo tarukk' ellam or kaniyē taraniy enkum | nilatt’ 
ellām or vilaivo namakk' ellam or mukamo nilaiyum pall āyk | kulatt' ellām potu ninru kun- 
rac cir aram onrē kurai onr’ inri | pulatt” ellām akum enir pura vikirtam onr’ ennar pulamai 
mikkor. 
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Most of these issues had already been discussed by Beschi’s predecessors 
in the Madurai mission, especially Nobili, whose arguments and influence are 
visible throughout this canto. For instance, Nobili often used an argument anal- 
ogous to the one in the stanza we just read—that people might be socially 
different, but everyone is nevertheless equal in front of God. He usually backed 
it up with the proverb “when it comes to Heaven, a servant and the Tontaiman 
king are equally good”! More generally, Nobili thought and wrote multiple 
times about rebirth. Jesuit letters from the seventeenth century record his lively 
discussions on this matter with Brahmans in Madurai, and he composed an 
entire treatise in Tamil (and possibly Sanskrit too), the Punarjenma aksepam, 
in order to refute the theoretical tenets of rebirth. The influence of Nobili's 
texts on Beschi are clear in the following stanza, which offers a description of 
the attributes of the true God: 


He exists by his own power, he is without beginning, and without a form 
pertaining to the senses, he is endowed of all enduring good qualities, 
he pervades everywhere, he is the cause for the creation of everything at 
once, without any external power; this is the nature of the true God wor- 
shipped in all the worlds, beginning with the heavens shining in gold!" 


Beschi offers here a Tamil poetical recasting of the characteristics of the true 
God first identified by Nobili, whose preferred theological vocabulary was 
however Sanskrit. Compare this with the list in Nobili’s Katavul nirnayam, 
a short text devoted to the systematic explanation of God’s attributes: self- 
existent (svayambhu); without beginning (anati); without body (asarirt); nat- 
urally possessed of all good qualities (samastasubha-svarupiyah); all-pervasive 


110 Nānēpatēca kurippitam, 73: corkkavācalukkut tóttiyum tontaimanun cari enru collukirār- 
kaļē. appatiye moksattukkup pallanun cari irācāvum cari. evan tannai untakkina karttanai 
arintu, avar vētattin patiye natantano avanukke karaiyērram oliya marrppatiy alla. 

111 Onthistext, see Gérard Colas and U. Colas-Chauhan, “Une pensée en morceaux. Two Works 
from the Carnatic Mission: A Refutation of Metempsychosis in Sanskrit and a Collection 
of Sermons in Telugu,” in Intercultural Encounter and the Jesuit Mission in South Asia (16th— 
18th Century), eds Ines G. Zupanov and Anand Amaladass (Bangalore: Asian Trading Cor- 
poration, 2014), 62—87; lid. “An 18th Century ‘Refutation of Metempsychosis’ in Sanskrit,” 
Religions 8, 9 (2017); and the translation and analysis in Anand Amaladass, Refutation of 
Rebirth. Punarjanma aksepam by Robert de Nobili S.J. 

112 Tēmpāvaņi XXVII, 157: tan vayatt’ atan mutal ilan ātal takum poriy uruv ilan ātal | man 
vayatt’ ella nalam ulan atal vayin rorum viyapakan ātal | pin vayatt’ inriy orunk’utan anait- 
tum pirappitta karanan atal | pon vayatt’ olir van mutal elav ulakum porru meyyiraimaiyi 
nilaiyē. 
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(sarvavyapi); Lord of all (sarvesa).!? Beschi is clearly drawing upon the same 
list, and throughout the chapter summarizes many of the theological and ethi- 
cal concerns at the center of Nobili’s ceuvre in Tamil. However, Beschi translates 
them from the technical and Sanskrit-inspired idiom preferred by his prede- 
cessors into Tamil, and this choice is another indication of his intended read- 
ership.!^ Nobili aimed to be in conversation with Brahmans whose spoken 
language was Tamil, but whose philosophical language was Sanskrit. Beschi, on 
the other hand, wrote for people who had an extensive and articulated Tamil 
vocabulary to discuss theological, philosophical, and poetological matters. 

Beschi knew Nobili's ceuvre well, then, and engaged with it in multiple ways. 
He praised his predecessor in the introduction to the Vetavilakkam, and sug- 
gested his catechists read Nobili's Vanopatecam: irupattettu piracankankal. He 
also included in his grammars and dictionaries explanations of the peculiar, 
Sanskrit-inspired language used by Nobili, sometimes criticizing its lack of ele- 
gance, but always recognizing its importance as an idiom of Christian theology 
in Tamil." The specter of Nobili that hunts this canto is coherent with the most 
important message conveyed by the conversation of Civacivan and Joseph, 
which regards the role of (Christian) selves in the social hierarchy in the Tamil 
land. Like Nobili, and like most missionaries who practiced accommodation in 
the early eighteenth century, Beschi believed India’s caste hierarchy (referred 
to in verse 99 with the world kulam) to be a good example of the order of cre- 
ation as willed by God." The next canto turns to another aspect of social life 
(and hierarchy) in the Tamil land that Catholic converts struggled to negotiate, 
namely the relationship between the sexes. 


113 Katavulnirnayam, 5. A translation is Anand Amaladass and Francis X. Clooney, Preaching 
Wisdom to the Wise: Three Treatises by Roberto de Nobili sj, Missionary and Scholar in 17th 
Century India (St. Louis: The Institute of Jesuit Sources, 2000), 306-307. 

114 The recasting of texts in prose into more properly literary/poetical Tamil was also a com- 
mon process among Muslim intellectuals in the region, as shown by Torsten Tschacher, 
“Rendering the Word of God,” paper presented at the Chicago Tamil Forum (University of 
Chicago, 25 May 2019). 

115 Compare the references collected in Rajamanickam, The First Oriental Scholar, 255—259. 

116 Thenon-contradiction between caste and religious belonging, and the irrelevance of caste 
for the salvation of a true devotee, is a Christian theme, as we saw in the previous chap- 
ters; but it also had a long elaboration in Tamil. One important locus of reflection on such 
issues in the Tamil Saiva tradition is the story of Saint Nantanar, analyzed in detail in 
Sascha Ebeling, "Another Tomorrow for Nantanar: The Continuation and Re-Invention of 
a Medieval South-Indian Untouchable Saint,” in Geschichte und Geschichten. Historiogra- 
phie und Hagiographie in der asiatischen Religionsgeschichte, Acta Universitatis Upsalien- 
sis, Historia religionum 3o, ed. Peter Schalk etal. (Uppsala: Uppsala University Press, 2010), 
433-516. 
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5.2 The Devil Is a Woman 

The second canto (XVIII) in the Egyptian trilogy focuses on the conversation 
between Joseph and the soldier Vaman, and is probably the single most pop- 
ular passage in the Tempavani. In the early nineteenth century, it circulated 
independently in a prose-dialogue version, the Vaman carittiram, which was 
printed alongside a short biography of Beschi ten years before the third book 
of the Tempavani including the original canto first appeared in print.” What 
made this conversation so appealing to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
audiences? The pretext for Joseph's teachings in the canto is Vaman’s initial 
complaint that he finds it almost impossible to resist the charms of women. To 
this, Joseph replies with an invitation to discipline and control the senses. The 
canto further retells the story of the birth of angels and demons, their nature 
and rationale in the overall plan of God's creation. It also makes explicit the fact 
that Hindu gods are illusions created by the demons, and should be treated as 
such.! This cosmological picture is complemented by a vivid representation 
of original sin, and of pains that await sinners in Hell, including the eternal 
fire and heat that will consume them. These stanzas are strongly reminiscent 
of the meditations on Hell included in Bertoldi's manual for spiritual exercises, 
the Nanamuyarci, which we analyzed in Chapter Two. The poem reiterates and 
confirms the truth of those meditations. All these cosmological elements—the 
origin and nature of angels and péys, and the nature of Hell—are crucial build- 
ing blocks of Tamil Catholic identity in this period, as we saw in the previous 
sections, and must have contributed to the popularity of this chapter. 

Equally captivating must have been the opening of the canto, addressing the 
relationship between Christianity and sexuality—and indirectly, between lit- 
erature and sexuality. As clear in his condemnation of akam poetry as dealing 
just with carnal love in the Tonnūtviļakkam, or in his description of Hindu gods 
as sexually degenerated in canto XXIII, Beschi was invested in offering an eth- 
ical and poetical model that would marginalize the theme of human sexuality. 
The missionary preoccupation with sexuality was part of a larger trend within 
the Church, and sometimes tied with issues of tropical climate and its moral 


117 The Vamancarittiram was included, alongside the Tamil biography by Muttucami Pillai's, 
in the pamphlet on Beschi edited in 1843 by Appavuppillai, Viramamunivar arulicceyta, 
23-28. The third book of the Tempavani, which includes the Vaman canto, was published 
by the Mission Press only ten years later, in 1853. 

118 Beschiuses some unusual words in the stanza (XVIII, 75) where he claims that Hindu gods 
are demons—namely, tanavar (a word for asura) and veri (a dictionary-word for demon). 
These should be added to the long list of words for demons in the Tēmpāvaņi, and raise 
the question of whether all these words were absolute synonyms for Beschi, and could all 
equally translate the Latin diabolus. 
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associations. The attempts to control sexuality in this period is evident in the 
role that rites connected with sexual maturity and marriage held in the Mal- 
abar Rites controversy, and in the long lists of questions regarding marriages 
between Christians and Hindus, or between Christians of different denomi- 
nations, which missionaries sent to their superiors in Rome throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is also worth remembering that Jodo 
de Brito’s death was precipitated by the accusations of a princess who had been 
abandoned by her husband because, after converting, he could retain only one 
among his many wives. The gendered body and the relationship between the 
sexes impinged upon family structures, and were crucial fields of contention 
within the larger battlefield that was the body of the converts in the Madurai 
mission. 

This constellation of problems and preoccupations often crystallized in fear 
and open hatred of women, at least of those women who did not adhere to the 
virginal standards of Catholic sainthood. Nowhere in the Tempavani are these 
feelings better expressed than in the opening stanzas of this canto, in Vaman's 
speech about the charms and temptation represented by women: 


The hair of women, shining by nature and lusciously dark like rain clouds, 
is sung asa place for rest at night, on flower pillows perfumed with incense 
wood. But it is a forest where the enemies that shout in battle hide, take 
and confuse the spirit, it is a black poison, it is the evil Lord of Death who 
drinks lives!!!9 


If they cast arrows from their eyes, through their bow-like eyebrows, to 
wound the inner spirit, for many days one's clear reasoning will be lost, 
and the heart, afraid, will be utterly confused. Without coming out to 
show the wounds inflicted by those eyes, who wouldn't be intoxicated by 
such a battle?!20 


Vaman continues by listing other characteristics that make women attractive 
according to Tamil literary traditions, and are especially associated with cour- 
tesans in this period, like their sweet voices and musical skills: 


119 Tēmpāvaņi XXVIII, 27: iru mac’ annav irunt' olirum iyalp' urr’ avir kūntal | maru vific' akir 
pun tavic’ iruļē vakai tufic' itam enpar | ceru vifícu onnār karantu uyiraic cekukkun kat’ atuvē 
| karu nafic' atuvē uyir unnun katun kurr’ atutānē. 

120 Tēmpāvaņi XXVIII, 28: puruva villār katkanaikal punpatt’ ull uyiru | muruva vittar pala 
nāļum urrav unarv' alintu | veruva neñcam ut kalanki vilaitta pun katti | veruvat’ allāl icca- 
marin marulatevar unto. 
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With hands like flower blossoms, they tune the yal, and the sound of it 
kills, doesn't it? They bring about ruin, and they do so purposedly! But it’s 
difficult for other people to understand it. Aren't their songs, [sweet] like 
a flow of milk, a tongue of fire? Aren't they spears? An ocean of lust? As 
women pour them into our two ears, they kill our spirit.!?! 


Reading these verses, one understands why some thought that poet Cuppi- 
ratipa Kavirayar, when already old and blind, wrote most of the Tempavani 
for Beschi.!?? In the beginning of Cuppiratipa’s most famous work, “A message 
delivered by a dancer" (Viralivitututu), the Brahman protagonist addresses the 
virali, the woman-musician he tasks with delivering his message, with words 
similar to those of Vaman. She is the *queen of music that devastates the men- 
tal concentration,’ a living doll whose batting eyelashes as she sings “plunder 
the hearts and minds of yogis”!23 Cuppiratipa’s work portrays the highly eroti- 
cized world of the courtesans, with their exceptional mastery of music, dance, 
and other arts.!?* Vaman is complaining that he cannot resist the charms of 
such women, and this is not the first time this central figure of early mod- 
ern Tamil literature takes the scene in the Tēmpāvaņi. Earlier in the poem, 
Beschi describes a courtesan attempting to seduce Joseph while he and Mary 
are on their way from Nazareth to Bethlehem to register for the imperial cen- 
sus:125 


121 Tēmpāvaņi XXVII 32: potan kaiyār ulariya pan pulankic cey kolaiyo | vētan koņtār ennuvar 
marr’ ennum pānkaritē | kītam pālāy curant’ ena tīk kilaiyo velo nacc' | ētan kollē iru ceviy 
ūt' ūttiy uyir kolvār. 

122 Cuppiratipakkavirayar, a poet at the court of the ruler of Nilakkottai (Nilakkottai) in 
today’s Dindigul district, Nakama Külappa Nayakkan, is remembered for two poems he 
composed in honor of his patron: Kūļappa nāyakkan kātal and the Kūļappa nayakkan 
viralivitutütu. The story goes that when Cuppiratipa became old and blind, his patron 
chased him away from the court, and he thus ended up working for Beschi. This version 
of Beschi's works actually having been written by Cuppiratipakkavirayar is most emphat- 
ically put forward in Mu. Arunacalam, An Introduction, 276—279. 

123 Translation from Indira V. Peterson, "The Courtesan's Arts in the Tamil Viralivitutütu Poetic 
Genre: Translations from Kūļappanāyakkan Viralivitutütu,' in Tamil tanta paricu. The Col- 
lection of Articles in Honor of Alexander M. Dubyanskiy, Papers of the Institute of Oriental 
and Classical Studies 63, eds O. Vecherina, N. Gordiychuk and T. Dubyanskaya (Moscow: 
Russian State University for the Humanities, 2016), 7-8. 

124 Foran account of bhoga culture, and the role of courtesans in parodying asceticism during 
the Nayaka period, see Narayana Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance, 
esp. 57-82; on the importance of courtesans as social figures in the early modern period, 
and in later centuries too, see Soneji, Unfinished Gestures. 

125 The episode of the prostitute tempting Joseph is not in the gospels. Likely, Beschi elabo- 
rated upon a passage in Agreda (Mystica ciudad, vol. 2, 151) where Mary understood the 
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Running on her face that carries poison, bright like stars adorned with 
great beauty, swords that deliver cruel Death—her dark eyes seize, crash, 
and drink lives aplenty.!?6 


All these passages connect with the preoccupation regarding women and sex- 
uality that I sketched above, and the courtesan is the exemplary figure of this 
preoccupation in Jesuit letters too.!?7 Before Victorian moralists took up simi- 
lar battles, courtesans already represented for missionaries everything that was 
seductive, and everything that needed to be reformed about local cultural and 
social norms." It is clearer now why the canto ends with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of original sin, and divine punishment. Original sin was the reason for the 
weakness of human nature, and of the human body, constantly tempted by 
lust. The description of the sufferings of Hell opposes to the sweet charms of 
the courtesan an equally strong, albeit fearsome image. 

But how does this passage tie with Beschi's overall idea that carnal love 
should not be the subject matter of poetry? First of all, conventional erotic 
descriptions are mobilized here for blaming women and the men who succumb 
to them, thus fulfilling one of the rhetorical functions typical of epics, as we 
saw in the previous chapter. Beschi relies upon Tamil topoi regarding women's 
attractiveness—in both the passages we just read, echoes of the third book of 
Tirukkuraļ are particularly strong!2?—only to subvert them, and turn them into 


souls of the people they encountered during the journey, their sins and weaknesses, and 
helped them to improve and convert to God. In the Tempavani too, the courtesan con- 
verts; the fact that, among all the sinners the holy family might have encountered, Beschi 
focused on a prostitute is another sign of how pressing the issue of sexuality (and the 
control thereof) was for the missionaries. 

126 Tēmpāvaņix, 29: ālamēntiyav ānanatt' oti nar | kolam entiya kol ena veyntu kol | kālan entiya 
val kavarnt' irnt' uyir | nilam enti niraint' unun kaņņināļ. 

127 The most famous episode is the accusations brought forth by one early convert, Aleixo, 
that Nobili had sex with prostitutes/courtesans (see Zupanov, Disputed Mission, 232— 
233). 

128 These different sources of judgment— Catholic concerns, Tamil and Victorian morality— 
were all at play in the verses on devadāsī in Vétanayaka Pillai (1826—889)'s Nitinül; see 
Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 184—192. 

129 The verses we just read refer specifically to two verses of the Tirukkural: v. 1083, where 
Yama (Kurran) is said to be in the eyes of women; and v. 1084, where the eyes of women 
are said to drink life (uyir unnum) with an expression identical to the one we find in Tēm- 
pavani XXVII. These similarities were first noted in Lūrtucāmi, "Tempavaniyil ménattu 
ilakkiyat tàkkam," 340-341, where the comparison of eyes with stars in Tēmpāvaņi x, 29 
is attributed to an influence from v. 29 in the fourth canto of the Gerusalemme liberata 
(Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata, 38). I think the parallel with Tasso is not accurate in this 
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something dangerous and disgusting. Parallel to the strategy of vilifying human 
love is that of dissolving the movements of inner emotional life, that is the 
subject of akam, into forms of chaste Christian love. This is visible in the early 
cantos of the Tempavani, in the stanzas where Beschi praises the chaste mar- 
riage of Joseph and the virgin Mary. In its more technical aspects, this second 
strategy is most evident in the Tirukkavalur kalampakam, especially in those 
stanzas that fulfill akam-theme requirements. Take for example the following 
poem in the kattaļai kalitturai meter, on the theme of kaikkiļai or one-sided 
love: 


Moon! When you have a single digit, she always wears you on her cool 
flower-foot. When you are full, you are just like the face of the holy mother. 
You live in Tirukkāvalūr, which possesses the shade of that tree which 
coolsthe entire world. From now on, you won't burn anymore, at any time: 
the distress of one-sided love does not abide here.!30 


This short composition relies on the poetic convention that the rays of the 
moon, while usually having cooling qualities, feel as if they were burning 
when the heroine is suffering from one-sided love. But here, Beschi men- 
tions kaikkilai only to discard it, with a theological as well as poetological 
argument. In the presence of Ataikkala mata at Elakkuricci, he claims, the 
moon is tamed, the love of all those people who venerate her is reciprocated, 
and thus Kaikkilai poetry becomes useless. In a somewhat similar vein, let us 
read the following nēricai venpa on the vantu theme, that is the theme of the 


bee: 


kantalkai, kaficattal, kavikkan, ampalvay— 
veyntu alarnta kavanalur menkotiyé inta matu 
un alikal, conmin nir, ottulato pūvulakil 

pan nali pün tinten panittu? 


case, but indeed the use of min in the sense of stars instead of fishes is uncommon in 
Tamil. As for the Tirukkural references, they show how Beschi did read the third book 
on love (kamattuppal), even if he did not translate it into Latin (see the notes in Pope, 
The Sacred Kurral), and did not comment upon it in Tamil apart from the first two verses 
(Tirukkural viramamunivar urai, 10-111). 

130 Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, 21: oruvā tinkāļ kulirm pun tal aņintāļ orukalaiyāyt | tiruvāy 
mukamottay ārntakalaiyāyc cekankulirkkum | taruvāy nilarkāvalūr vatintāy inittān cutavo 
| maruvatekkalamum inkullaik kaikkiļai mālaiyatē. 
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Kantal flower hands, lotus feet, kuvaļai eyes, ampal mouth—the tender 
vine of Kāvalūr blossoms with all these flowers! Bee, you drank the honey 
that oozes from them, so after wandering about, tell me: does it resemble 
the sweet honey from the cooling flowers of this world?!?! 


The first two lines of this stanza describe a single vine blossoming with many 
different flowers, which is the standard opening of kovai poems, and an allu- 
sion to the poetic landscapes connected to these flowers.!3? Moreover, the short 
poem collapses two themes that are among the most famous of Tamil akam 
poetry. On the one hand, starting with the classical poem Kuruntokai 2, the bee 
is often interrogated as being the one who can get closest to the heroine. On 
the other hand, whether the heroine is a goddess or a woman is a question 
that the hero raises again and again, maybe most famously in Tirukkovaiyar 
3. This doubt is usually solved when the hero realizes that after all, she is a 
woman, and he can have her. In this poem, Beschi asks to the same old bee 
the same old question, and yet the answer implied is completely different. 
She is no woman, so any further development of the akam theme is impos- 
sible. Even allegory, the strategy more often utilized by Jain or Saiva poets to 
recast akam in spiritual terms, is no viable solution for him. Yet, while refus- 
ing the guiding principle of akam poetics, these verses rely upon the typically 
Tamil entanglement of poetry, emotional, and ethical life, all the while offer- 
ing an example of how to read and interpret that poetry. As foregrounded 
in the Introduction, Tamil poetry posed a problem precisely because it was 
mix of good and bad in all these domains, and Beschi took upon himself the 


task of painstakingly separating nel and vai, rice and hay, truth and lies within 
it.133 


5.3 The Discernment of the Pēys 

After reflecting on the temptations of sex, and the punishments of Hell, Vāman 
converts, and the surrounding crowd is almost unanimously convinced by 
Joseph’s arguments. The sole exception is Curami, an old lady who cannot let 


131 Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam, 23: kantatkai kaficattal kavikkan āmpalvāy | veynt' alarnta kā- 
vanalūr menkotiyēy inta matuv | unn alikal conmi nir ottulato pūvulakir | pan nali pun tīntēn 
panittu. 

132 Onkovai, see Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words, 80102, and esp. 93 for an analysis of 
kovai’s conventional opening lines. 

133 This image is common in his corpus; see for instance Kittériyammal ammānai 1 (pirappu 
katai), 13-14 and Tempavani 1, 15, two parallel verses that develop the same trope of rice 
and hay (nel and vai) connected to truth and lies (mey and poy). 
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go of her old beliefs, and argues against Joseph throughout the next canto, 
XXIX. Her character offers Beschi the opportunity to make some of his most 
insightful observations regarding the role of Christianity as a new religion in the 
Tamil land, and affords him a mise-en-scène of yet another aspect of everyday 
negotiations between missionaries, catechists, and the men and women they 
wanted to convince and convert. This is the world of intimate attachment to old 
practices, rituals, performances, and well-known and beloved places. On the 
meta-poetical level, while the previous canto articulated the demise of akam 
as a proper subject for poetry, this one affords a thoughtful yet merciless view 
on the necessary detachment between the Tamil landscape and its old systems 
of emotional and religious signification. Catholicism was meant to sever that 
link, and replace it with the vision of a nature reoriented towards God, as we 
saw. The canto shows no hesitation in this regard, but Beschi's literary skills 
afford him such an intensified level of ventriloquism, that the reader is left to 
wonder whether the missionary at least understood how radically painful was 
the rupture he wanted to introduce. 

The interaction between Curami and Joseph at the beginning of the canto is 
beautiful, and worth reading in full before plunging into the analysis of some 
of its main themes: 


Curami supported her hunched body with a stick, her trembling head 
shaking, and appeared like a row of ants covered with excessive skin, with- 
out any flesh. Her eyes had lost their fish-shape, and her thin face was 
covered with ulcers. When she spoke, she railed against the wise words of 
that holy man, Joseph.!34 


"After loving the tender flower in bloom, filled with new honey,” she asked, 
*why should we discard its sweet fruits? Is it really wise to reject as useless 
and low all the fruits we sought after for so long through pure penance, to 
abandon the gods we worshipped before, and to behave according to the 
new authoritative books?”!35 


134 Tempavanixx1x, 3: kun urukkolin ünrik kulunkiya cenniy attiy | un uruk kalinta nin tolututta 
venp olunkir ronri | min uruk kalinta katpun melimukac curami enpāļ | van urut tavatton 
conna maraimoli palittuc connāļ. 

135  Tempavani XXIX, 4: villiya putit ten paim pu virumpi nar kani nitt' anna | teļļiya tavattir pan 
nā tétiya payankal yavum | elliyav avatti ninkav iraificiya tevar nīkki | ulliya nava nul enniy 
olukalov urutiy enral. 
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Joseph replied: “Imagine a person who wanted [to reach] a country in the 
west, but took the wrong way and went north for many days. When he 
hears ‘This is not the way, but he is not ready to abandon the initial road, 
nor does he follow the path towards the east shown to him—can we say 
that he is a wise person then?"!36 


She said: “For us to really know that your religion leads to Heaven, how can 
it be enough if you say, ‘My way has no faults?” He answered: “If you hear 
somebody who simply says, ‘This is the good way, you shouldn't follow. 
But if that path is explained with wise words, your mind should under- 
stand and be clear.”!37 


She added: "Your words appear sweet, coated in music (pan maraittu), but 
if we don't oppose them, the powers of darkness will obfuscate our eyes 
like a spell!” He said: “If one appeases a wound that has hidden inside, is 
that an illusion? The seed of goodness which has been hidden inside will 
give fruit."138 


The old woman said: "Today in my dream I have seen the water lilies that 
grow on the mountain, and the other honey-filled flowers wither away, 
and the pond with blossoms become dry. Listening to your deviant words, 
that show new things and instigate [bad] actions—this is a gift that in 
reality spoils our country where palmyra trees grow!”!89 


Everyone around commented: “When looking at the shining sun, her 
spoiled eyes don't [see any light]. The nature of this old woman is to stare 
at the dark night!” The woman, enraged because of [her own] confusion, 


Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 5: kutakku ner vaikun tēyan kunittanar ceppa mari | vatakkuner netu nal 
cella valiy at’ anr' enru ketkir | rutakku ner tatan cellatar ruyar alar kattukinra | kitakku ner 
neri cellaro kelviyar enran cucai. This verse probably includes a proverb; the same image is 
found in Nanamuyarci, 82. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 6: ninneri katiyaic cēru neriy enav ariya nankal | en neri valāmai cellum 
enni ni calpov enrāļ | nan neriy uraiyir ketki nanukalir uraitta ñānatť | anneriy uriyat' enrāl 
arint’ ulan teļikav enrān. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 7: pan maraitt’ initi nīyē panitta con marukkal arrak | kan maraitt’ iruttu 
māyaik katt’ enat tonrum enral | pun marait titta palar punn ara māyaiy enrov | un maraitt’ 
olitta nanriy urum payan kattum enran. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 8: cunaivaļar kuvalaiy ati cori matu malarkal vati | nanai valar poykai 
varra nan inru kanavir kanten | vinaivalar navankal katti viritta nincollaik kēttup | panai- 
valar natu nainta paric' itey enràn mūttāļ. 
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said: “Is my beautiful dream a lie? If this is not its meaning, then what is 
it? You tell me!"140 


Responding to her, Joseph began to explain the nature of her dream: 
“When the mind is confused, and lacks clarity, it should not boil over into 
rage. The vision you had in your dream is like the gold one obtains in a 
dream: if you imagine it in your mind, its perfection is useless—or does 
it have any consequence?!! 


Anything that we experience through the five senses and the eyes in day- 
light appears in our mind as images, like drawings in a painting. After 
seeing at once an elephant with tusks and covered in musth, and a crow, 
at night in our deceitful dreams, that elephant appears as flying upon our 
head.!2 


A mirror with a clear surface shows the things that are next to it; and 
dreams, confusing by nature, show the things that pass through the mind. 
So a loving mother will see her son, who has long left; and a foolish, scared 
lady will see an army waging war against her.'^? 


Like the gathering of smoke produces darkness, when bile increases ex- 
cessively and spreads, it creates confusion that leads to decrease of knowl- 
edge and mistakes, and shows dreams that lack any worth, but look like 
knowledge that gives clarity. People may act in a state of delirium, and out 
of fear—but aren't they fools?"144 


Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 8: terutaval pakali nokkac citainta kan kilaviy illat’ | irutaval iravi nokkal 
iyalp' enav evaru nakkar | marutaval cinan kont' annāļ vativ' urun kanavum poyyē | poru- 
tavalkilater ronrap porutt’ end conmin enral. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 10: cinav’ itai maruņtav ullan teliv' arap ponkal venta | kanav’ itai unarnta 
kātci kanav’ itaty atainta ponpon | manav itaty ennir konné vatuv alār payan onr’ untov | ena 
vitai uraitta cūcaiy iyal pata virittuc connān. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 1: patam punaint' elutinār por pakal itaty iru kannot' aint’ | itam punaint” 
unarnta yāvum elutiya ninaivil ronrik | katam punaint’ atir kaim mavun kakamun kantat’ 
onric | catam punai kanavil yānai talaik’ mer parakkak kanpar. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 12: teruļ puran koņtav attaīi cernt' atutta varraik kattu | marul puran kol 
kanāvu manat katuttavarraik kāttiy | arul puran konta tāyēy akanra tan makavaik kanpal | 
verul puran kanta petai vinaip pataiy etirppak kanpan. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 14: irut patap pukai moytt’ ennav eficiyav arivu kunru | marut patap 
pukaintu manti malinta pitt’ érun kalai | terut patat telintate pol cir ila kanavu katti | verut 
pata pataitt’ ull afici vinai kolvar pittar anro. 
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Joseph concluded: “By the action of bile, when it is excessive, delirious 
people have crooked thoughts. Without inquiring, their words which are 
lowly chatter and their dreams similar to reality when they sleep, become 
one. If they believe them with their perturbed minds, is that wisdom?”!45 


Like when shutting the eyes which are in pain and unable to look at the 
sun, unable to accept in her mind the knowledge given by Joseph with 
motherly love, Curami foamed with fire-like rage, and collapsed. Focus- 
ing on this rage that had overtaken her, her heart darkened.!*6 


There is no straightening with hands the bending of a tree as hard as 
rock, and an old would won't heal. People who have had them for very 
long time, won't change their wrong habits; and on top of these just men- 
tioned, those with lies like the deep ocean, and without wisdom, will 
never understand anything.!^? 


Like a jewel in the earth surrounded by the ocean that bestows the shin- 
ing pearls inside the conches on its shores, where spreads the scent from 
the blossoming of the fragrant talai trees, Curami decided to conceal the 
flood of light that were the words [of Joseph] bringing wisdom into the 
country of Egypt.!48 


She said: "Alas, my mind boiled and suffered, as I saw the temples of fresh 
gold fall at once with one blow into a hole. Now, will I stand and witness 
the flood-like destruction brought about by those who believe in a reli- 
gion that is clearly a treachery bringing about blasphemy?!”!49 


Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 15: vificiya kālaip pittu vinaiyinar pittar cemmaiy | eficiya ninaiv’ urr’ 
ayat'iliv' urap pitarrufi collun | turiciya kalai mey por ronriya kanavum onr’ ày | afíciyav ulatt’ 
ihteņnil ariv' itov enrān cücai. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 16: noy utaiy iru kan veyyo nokk’ ila mütirr' enna | tay utaiy anpir cūcai 
tanta nul uļattir kollat | tty utai vekuli ponkac cīriya curami cayntu | poy utai varicam ullip 
pukainta neītc' arral anro. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 17: kal valar taruvin kottan kaikkotu nimirkkal arra | vil valar punnum 
ārāv ul ulik kilavar konta | tal valar kacatu mārrār cārriyav avarin unkum | al valar katalin 
vancatt’ ariv’ ilar enrun térar. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 18: virai vyp pun talai mukaikal vinta veri vimmun | karai vàyc cankankal 
katir mutt’ inra katal cülun | tarai vay pun okkav ecittu nāttir rakav' uykkum | urai vay katir 
veļļam olippac curamiy uņarntāļē. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 19: ullan kaynt’ ulaiyap pacum por koyil orunkantē | pallan kan atiye vilak 
kanten palipp’ uykkun | kallan kattiyav or maraiyum yarun kanint” ulli | vellan katt’ alivum 
inik kanpeno melint' enpal. 
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She said: “Without knowing anything about our country, our family, and 
our tradition, this one, begging around, preached something. If even 
Vaman, who had no match before, believed and followed [what he said] as 
revelation, and has now embraced it, who will not follow it in the future? 
But accepting it is a mistake”!50 


At this point, the conversation ends for the day. Curami, deeply upset but deter- 
mined to bring about Joseph's ruin in some way, goes to bed. The action con- 
tinues in her dreams: 
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The demon who had lost the rule [over Egypt], which he had enjoyed 
previously, with the purpose of putting into practice the hatred he had 
felt towards that ascetic [Joseph] for very long, thinking that the day had 
come for that hatred to develop without scorn (palippu), appeared to that 
woman in her dream, in order to foment the rage she felt.!5! 


In a luxuriant large garden, where colorful peacocks are dancing, and 
honey is dripping from opening buds, changing his appearance into a 
sorrowful, thin and suffering face, he went to meet her as the god she 
worshipped. She saw him in her dark dream, and upon seeing him, wor- 
shipped him with her hands.!? 


“You protect the whole word, so why does [my] understanding gener- 
ate affliction? You have rare power beyond measure, how can an enemy 
oppose you? If things are difficult, is it appropriate to withdraw and hide?" 
Saying this, she fell down and worshipped him. Standing in front of her 
like a flash of light, what follows is what he said sighing.!5? 


Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 21: ennat’ ekkulam emmuraiy enru ariyātu irant' oruvan | con natinan ahté 
curutiyākat totarnt' enni | mun nā tunaiy illa vāman ranu muyankukinra | pin nā totarar ar 
porukkun tanmai pilai enpal. 

Tempavani XXIX, 23: mun nal urrav arac’ ilanta pēy am munitan mer | pan nal urra pakai 
celuttun tanmai palipp' inriy | innāļ urra pakaiy akum ennak kanavir tàn | annal urra cinan 
tuntav ankan tonrirré. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 24: varinta mayil akavi malarnta mukai vay matuv ūlttuc | corinta netum 
polirkan melintu vatun tuyar mukamayt | tirinta vannan tàn irairicun teyvan cenr’ etirppak 
| karinta kanav’ itaiyir kantal kantu kai tolutāļ. 

Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 25: ulakirk'ali ceytoy tuyaram püttav unarvu ennov | alak’ irr’ arun tiraloy 
pakai nirkenno arit’ ennāl | vilakit tavir tanmaiy ennov enna viluntu iraifici | ilakit takum 
min po nokkiy uyirppot' iyampirre. 
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The canto continues by describing how the péy in Curami’s dream instructs 
her to undermine Joseph in all possible ways, and thus save the crumbling 
temples and rituals of her old religion. Upon waking up, Curami is extremely 
unsettled, and tries for the rest of the canto to convince the captain of the local 
guards to arrest Joseph. She ultimately fails, the captain converts, and she sinks 
deeper and deeper into degradation and madness, until she finally dies and 
goes to Hell.!5+ 

Within this frame, the canto weaves in various biblical narratives regard- 
ing the persecutions suffered by the Jewish people at the hands of different 
Assyrian kings. These stories introduce a further layer of complexity to the 
mechanism of figuration. They show how, on the one hand, the persecution 
of the Jews at the times of the Old Testament prefigured the persecutions of 
the holy family in the gospels, and in Ágreda's book. In turn, the persecution of 
the family prefigured the misunderstandings and persecutions that missionar- 
ies and their catechists would have to face while preaching the gospel in South 
India. In this way, this canto places the history of the mission within the history 
of salvation through a mise-en-abyme of the entire plan of the Tempavani. The 
tragic story of Curami ought to be read in this perspective, as representing both 
the typology of the person resisting the truth, as well as a very local instance of 
the same. 

Let us go back to the last stanzas in the passage we read, which show how 
one of the péys we encountered earlier has now taken the form of the god 
Curami worshipped throughout her life, and entered her dark dream (karinta 
kanavu). Yet he appears in a beautiful garden, and stands in front of her like a 
flash of shining light (ilaki tarum min). The grammar of light and darkness is 
important throughout this passage, especially the reference to Curami’s heart 
becoming dark with anger (pukainta, v. 16), and to her blackened dream. This 
interior darkness is what makes her unable to distinguish the true light of 
Joseph, who is like the sun (v. 16), and makes her believe instead the demon 
who appears to her in the form of light, but who is in reality black and cor- 
rupted. This is a quite literal recasting of the central theme of the discernment 
of the spirits, which had always been present in Christian teaching but played 
a central role in the life of the Catholic Church during the spiritual renewal 


154 Tēmpāvaņi XXIX, 129 describes Curami's death: tev ilukk” urav ivar cenru yavarum | piv 
ilukk' urav ulam poruppatov ena | nāv'ilutt” irant' eri narakir ran tolum | ov’ ilukk' itun 
kununk' uvappa mūlkināļ. "She said: "My heart cannot tolerate anyone going to him 
[Joseph], forgetting our gods, disgracing this world! Then, she bit off her tongue, died, 
and sank into the burning Hell, as the devil she worshipped—who gave her but grief and 
madness—rejoiced.” 
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of the sixteenth century and the Counter-Reformation.!5 Ignatian spirituality, 
born in that context, is centered around the concern of distinguishing between 
true visions given by God, and the temptations of the devil who can appear 
disguised as an angel of light. Here Beschi shows how Curami, who believes 
herself guided in her actions by God, is actually deceived by the devil who 
appears to her as a figure of light. What is more striking in her case, though, 
is that the deceit is successful partially because of her attachment to natural 
and cultural landscapes, in her eyes inextricably bounded with her traditional 
religion. 

While the reference to practices of discernment of the spirits would have 
been obvious to any reader literate in Baroque Catholic spirituality, this pas- 
sage also explains the tragic error of Curami according to alternative logics, 
some of which belong to the level of Tamil popular culture. First of all, Curami 
is old, her age symbolizing both her attachment to habits and beliefs she 
cultivated throughout her long life, and her inability to let go of the past to 
embrace change. The fact that Curami is a woman is also important, if we 
consider that according to most views of Tamil anthropology women are con- 
stitutionally weak, and prone to pēy possession./56 Indeed, our pey is very sim- 
ilar in this passage to the homonymous ghosts who play such a large role in 
Tamil village life. His appearance in Curami’s dreams is coherent with this 
role, considering that “Tamil supernaturals often assume responsibility for ini- 
tiating their own worship, accosting people and demanding steadfast devo- 
tion through dreams.’ The representation of this type of ongoing demonic 
possession, in which Curami is completely deceived by a pey to the point 
of losing her mind, also reflects the important role that practices of posses- 
sion, and consequently of exorcism, played in the building of Catholic reli- 
gious authority in South India. Catholic priests and their catechists were con- 
sidered specialists in driving away the peys, and had devised a series of pre- 
ventive as well as ad hoc strategies for that purpose, including spiritual exer- 
cises, exorcism, and confession.!°* This canto is therefore a warning against a 


155 See Susan Schreiner, Are You Alone Wise? The Search for Certainty in the Early Modern Era, 
esp. 261-322. 

156 See the discussion in Nabokov, Religion Against the Self, 70—72. Nabokov identifies the 
favorite target for possession as young brides, but other anthropologists have enlarged 
the category to women more in general. Interestingly, this remains true in the cases of 
positive, Marian possession analyzed in Bloomer, Possessed by The Virgin. 

157 Nabokov, Religion Against the Self, 117. 

158 On exorcism and confession, the two most common performative ad hoc rituals against 
the péys, see Mosse, The Saint in the Banyan Tree, 65—71; and Zupanov, “Conversion, Illness 
and Possession." 
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hardening of the self that would keep Christianity, and more practically mis- 
sionaries, catechists, and their healing powers, permanently out. Conversion 
implied first of all an opening, to allow for the light to come in and reshape the 
self into a new, luminous form, at that point hard to penetrate for external evil 
forces. 

Connected with the issue of possession and exorcism is the issue of medi- 
cine, and of theories and techniques of the body available to the missionar- 
ies in the early modern period. Before turning to the verses, I should men- 
tion here that Viramamunivar, aka Beschi, has an afterlife in Tamil Nadu as 
a practitioner of siddha medicine, and in this avatar he is still venerated as 
a siddha (cittar) within the precinct of the Acalattamman shrine nearby the 
Nunkampakkam post office in Chennai (Figure 14).5° Several books of alchem- 
ical recipes attributed to him were published in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, and some recent articles have tried to connect this corpus more 
systematically with Beschi's historical figure, by analyzing the medical vocab- 
ulary that appears in his more famous works.!6? The passage we just read hints 
to this connection, as does the presence of the flower garden in Elakkuricci 
we mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, even though it is unlikely that 
Beschi really composed those siddha recipe books. Here, Joseph first explains 
the visions Curami experienced in her dreams as based on unfulfilled desires. 
He then explains the proclivity towards such dreams as the result of an excess of 
bile, pittam, that causes according to Tamil medicine bodily agitation and mad- 
ness. In other words, Beschi thematizes here the importance of the connection 
between the body and the mind, displays a certain knowledge of traditional sys- 
tems of humoral medicine, and shows the risk of an undisciplined body prone 
to excess of bile and ultimately to self-destruction. As we saw in the second 
chapter with regard to spiritual exercises, conceptions and techniques of the 


159 Seetheintroduction to Markaret Pastin's recent edition of the Tempavani (2015, 22). When 
I visited the shrine in 2017, the local priest confirmed the identity of Viramamuni siddha, 
whose place of samadhi he tends to, and Beschi the missionary, at least in the mind of 
contemporary worshippers at the temple. 

160 On medical terminology in Beschi's works, see A. Nirmala, “Viramamunivarin akaratikalil 
maruttuvam,” Neytal āyvu 2, 1 (2017): 98-105. Indeed, there is a tradition in Tamil Nadu 
that sees Beschi as a cittar, and three books of medical-alchemical recipes are attributed 
to him: Naca kantam, Anupoka vaittiya cikamani, Vakatatirattu. For editions of these texts, 
see Bibliography; they are briefly analyzed in R. Thiyagarajan and K. Palanichamy, “The 
Life Sketch of Virama Muniver (Rev. Beschi) and his Sidha Works,” Bullettin of the Indian 
Institute of the History of Medicine 4, 3-4 (1974): 1713174; and Jayaseela Stephen, A Meeting 
of the Minds: European and Tamil Encounters in Modern Sciences, 1507-1857 (New Delhi: 
Primus Books, 2016), 534—535. 
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FIGURE 14 Statue of Beschi as a cittar in the Acalattamman temple in 
Chennai 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 
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body were important fields of contention and competition between mission- 
aries and contemporary systems, including siddha medicine, ascetic and yogic 
practices. 


In conclusion, the three cantos we just analyzed portray with a certain level of 
realism the beliefs and the dilemmas that confronted the missionaries, their 
catechists, and their Tamil audiences in the first decades of the eighteenth 
century. While the Tempavani offers an unequivocal truth, it does not under- 
play the difficulty and the disruptive nature of the choice for Christianity, as 
the story of Curami shows. To sweeten the bitter (but necessary) medicine, 
this choice is presented as “coated in music" (pan maraittu X1x, 7), the beauty 
and sweetness of the verses being themselves an argument in favor of conver- 
sion. Indeed, from the very first cantos of the Tempavani the relocation of the 
Christian message in the Tamil landscape happens through rhymes, allitera- 
tion, tropes, and figuration—in short, through the language of Tamil poetry and 
its techniques. Among the primary functions of Tamil Catholic literature was to 
present the missionary message in ways that would be attractive for the local 
readers; and beautifully crafted language was proof of good, well-articulated 
thought. 

At the same time, throughout the Tempavani Beschi indulges in system- 
atic expositions of Catholic history and doctrines, thus fulfilling the didactic 
function of epic. Still, if we take seriously Tasso's definition that an epic is the 
imitation of things that really happened, and Beschi's belief that his poem was 
divinely inspired via the mediation of María de Ágreda, the meaning of these 
didactics goes beyond the insertion of useful bits of teaching. Because of the 
bi-directional link allowed by figuration, Beschi used his experience in Tamil 
Nadu to imagine, and thus to understand, the life of Joseph, and especially the 
experience of the holy family in Egypt. He could do so because the Madurai 
mission was, in his view, the fulfillment of the history of salvation narrated 
by the gospels, and therefore it gave him and his readers a model for thinking 
about that history in new ways, while also inscribing their present into it. 

The Tēmpāvaņiis in itself an exercise in the simultaneous reading of the his- 
tory of Christianity and the Tamil classics, requiring from its readers to do the 
same exercise—to understand the world of Tamil poetry as yet another lan- 
guage to express the beauty of the Christian world. So, the poem presupposes 
readers who knew Tamil literature well, and who were familiar with the logic 
of local devotional practices, while at the same time endowed with the type of 
discernment that would allow them to read both in a Christian way. This brings 
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us back to Tamil literature and Ignatian spirituality as two key elements in the 
educational experiments that missionaries implemented to train the eyes of 
their catechists between 1718 and 1730. In the next chapter, we will abandon 
the letter of the Tempavani to follow these catechists, and explore their modes 
and strategies of reading the poem over time. 


CHAPTER 6 


Reading as an Eighteenth-Century Catechist 


In his annotated translation of the Tirukkurāļ or "Sacred Kural” (Aural being 
the kind of verse used in the text) into English, the colonial officer and Tamil 
scholar Francis Whyte Ellis (1777-1819) often referred to Beschi's Latin transla- 
tion of this classical Tamil text.! He also cited several passages from the Tem- 
pavani where Beschi elaborated upon ideas and images originally found in the 
Tirukkural. For instance, when discussing kural 9 on the eight attributes of God, 
Ellis refers to stanza XXVII, 157 of the Tempavani. We analyzed this stanza in the 
previous chapter, and saw how it contains a list of six attributes of the Chris- 
tian God enumerated by Joseph for Civacivan. Ellis starts off by commenting 
upon the language of this verse. He writes that the terms employed by Beschi 
"are not in common use in the service of the Catholic church, though they are 
known to all Christian natives conversant with the writings of Víra-màmuni 
[... |.” He then goes on to note how the vocabulary used by Beschi is partially bor- 
rowed from Hindu vocabulary, but had already been Christianized by Roberto 
Nobili: “the explanation of them is taken from the Mantra-málei, containing 
the principal part of the liturgy of the Catholic church composed by Tatwa- 
bodhaca-swámi, the R. Robertus Nobili. This writer has also given an elaborate 
disguisition on the attributes in his work entitled Jnyéana-upadésam.” Ellis fur- 
ther comments on the style of Nobilis works, which despite being a clever 
attempt at translating Christian theology into Tamil, “does not entitle it to rank 
among compositions in the superior dialect of the Tamil”? 

So, Ellis read the Tempavani as well as other Catholic texts by Nobili, and 
recognized the literary quality of Beschi's poem. In a way, his commentary is 
an exercise in reading the Tirukkural through the lens of Tamil Catholic poetry, 
and in reading the Tempavani against the background of Tamil classical liter- 
ature. By the early nineteenth century, similar exercises were likely standard 
practice among élite Catholic converts, who had inherited and appropriated 


1 Ellis's translation is often reckoned to be the first translation English of the Tirukkuraļ 
into English. N. Govindarajan has brought our attention on an older English version by 
N.E. Kindersley (1763-1821), who relied on a different version of the text. See Na. Kovintarajan, 
Atikaramum tamilp pulamaiyum tamililiruntu mutal ankila molipeyarppukal (Cennai: Kriya, 
2016). 

2 Francis Whyte Ellis, Translation of Tirukurral of Tiruvalluvar (Madras: College of Fort St. 
George, ca. 1819), 25. 
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the reading strategies Beschi had devised for his catechists at Elakkuricci. Ellis's 
Tamil teacher Vittuvan Caminata Pillai, to whom we will return later in this 
chapter, was one such man: a high caste Catholic intellectual and poet from 
Pondicherry, who read and imitated Beschi in his own works. It is thanks 
to Caminata Pillai, often evoked by Ellis, that the Englishman learned the 
strategies of reading we see at work in his commentary on Tirukkural. Ellis's 
reading of the Tempavani thus leads us to times and spaces well beyond and 
outside those imagined by the text itself, in this case colonial Madras. But 
how exactly did Beschi's poem travel all the way there? How was it circu- 
lated, read and interpreted earlier in the eighteenth century? While clues as 
to the intended readership of the Tempavani are scattered within the poem, 
as we saw, we have little solid information on its circulation and readership 
after its composition. It must have contributed to Beschi's newly established 
pulavar fame in the 1730s, but who exactly read the poem after him, when, and 
how? 

In order to answer such questions, this chapter focuses on the many dif- 
ferent practices, strategies and chronologies that contributed to making the 
Tempavani the quintessential Tamil Catholic poem. This implies a multiplica- 
tion of the actors involved, beyond Beschi as its author, and the catechists as its 
intended readers.? So, in the following pages we will explore a world of copy- 
ists, editors, scholars, singers, and composers who all interacted with, and con- 
tributed to the life of the poem in the eighteenth century and beyond. In order 
for all these processes and voices to emerge, and to cross the divide between the 
Tēmpāvaņi as a text and as an object, the chapter adopts an eclectic methodol- 
ogy, drawing from manuscript studies, the history of the book, and the history 
of reading. Our attention will linger especially on three aspects. First, we will 
explore the history of the paratexts of the Tempavani, of its manuscripts and 
printed editions. Then, relying on some rare diaries and family history, the 
chapter will move to the social history of some of the people who copied and 
read the poem in the eighteenth century, and show how their practices of copy- 
ing, reading, and engaging with the text continued well into the nineteenth 
century, even in some unexpected, non-Catholic milieux. Finally, we will peek 
at the Saiva religious and cultural world that surrounded Catholic communities 
and cultural practices at the time of the poem's composition, and the responses 
and controversies that the Tempavani engendered—and those it did not. In 
tracing the history of the Tempavani in the Tamil country on the eve of moder- 


3 Roger Chartier, Inscrivere e cancellare. Cultura scritta e letterature (Milano: Laterza, 2006), 
viii. 
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nity, this chapter reconstructs the tactics and strategies connected to reading 
that the catechists could deploy to incorporate Catholicism into their lives. 


1 Paper and Palm-Leaf Trails 


This manuscript tradition of the Tempavani has received little attention, likely 
because the text was printed early and because the first edition, which is 
also the editio princeps, was based on an extremely authoritative manuscript. 
Besides, the edition was brought out by the Mission Press in Pondicherry and 
supported by the Church establishment of the nineteenth century. And yet, 
an initial survey in the archives, in Tamil Nadu as well as in France and in 
the United Kingdom, shows that the Tempavani circulated extensively as a 
manuscript at least until the first half of the nineteenth century, and perhaps 
even later.* The origins and current distribution of existing manuscripts point 
to Thanjavur, Pondicherry, and Chennai as the cultural and political centers for 
Catholics in the region from the mid-eighteenth century onwards. Noteworthy 
for us, such a manuscript tradition shows considerable variations. The copy of 
the Tempavani in the Bibliothéque Nationale de France, for instance, contains 
a text rather different from the one standardized in the printed edition, a fact 
that points to the existence of several independent chains of transmission. So, 
the Tempavani circulated extensively after its composition, especially between 
the end of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century when there were 
no Jesuits in South India. How were these manuscripts read and used? What 
can they tell us about the readership of the poem? 

Such questions are particularly important to understand the history of the 
most famous, and most authoritative manuscript copy of the Tempavani, writ- 
ten down in 1729 while Beschi was still alive. This is a thick paper volume today 
preserved at the British Library, and the main source for the editio princeps 
published by the Mission Press in Pondicherry in 1851-1853 (Figure 15).5 The edi- 


4 The manuscripts of the Tempavani I consulted are: 1. One incomplete palm-leaf manuscript 
at WL, Ms. Tam. b. 61(R); 2. Two incomplete palm-leaf manuscripts in the uvs library, ms. 38 
and 486; 3. One incomplete paper manuscript in the archives of Madurai's TTS, Vetanàyakam 
Castriyar collection, Box 2, VST-2; 4. An incomplete copy in two palm-leaf volumes at the BnF, 
mss Indien 474—475 (once part of Edouard Ariels collection). This is by no means an exhaus- 
tive list; for instance, the old catalog of the palm-leaf manuscripts in JAM? lists a copy of the 
Tempavani, but the collection is currently in disarray, and I could not locate it. 

5 BL, Mss. Tam. B. 3. This manuscript is composite. It includes, after the cover and the cover- 
page, some letters to, and from Walter Eliot, the last private owner of the manuscript (ff. a-c); 
the title page, and fragments of the pavurai patikam and of the pāyiram belonging originally 
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tor, Father Louis Savinien Dupuis MEP (1806-1874), reckoned this manuscript 
to be the autograph copy of the poem, as he explains in the French intro- 
duction to his edition. This conviction was shared by many scholars in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and largely based on the account of the origins of 
this manuscript contained in Muttucami Pillai’s biography of Beschi.” Mut- 
tucami claimed that, while traveling south to collect information about the 
Jesuit on the request of Francis Whyte Ellis, he met at Avür a man called Luz 
Naig (Pirakaca Nayakkar), the son of Beschi's disciple Bungaroo Naig (Pankatu 
Nayakkar).? Luz Naig claimed to have in his possession a copy of the Tempa- 
vani in Beschi's own handwriting, and Muttucami was able to convince him 
to sell that copy to Ellis for 300 rupees—a rather large amount in the early 
nineteenth century. This is the manuscript that, after passing through the 
hands of a few colonial administrators, entered into the Library of the British 
Museum (now the British Library). It includes the poem and its first commen- 
tary. Muttucami's biography of Beschi was also the origin, or perhaps an early 
record of the belief that Beschi wrote the Tempavani in 1726, and added a self- 
commentary in 1729 because his fellow poets found the poem too difficult to 
understand. 

Some of the traits of the London manuscript, especially the liberal use of 
thick paper, suggest a missionary connection. Besides, it was obviously impor- 
tant for the catechists who sold it to Muttucami, and for Muttucami too, who 
ended up keeping it after Ellis's death.? The civil servant and naturalist Sir Wal- 
ter Elliot (1803-1887), the subsequent owner, obtained it from Muttucami. In 


to the manuscript, but recovered and added at a later date (see below § 4.9) (ff. d-i); a copy of 
the pavurai patikam, the beginning of the payiram and its commentary in a different, clearly 
nineteenth-century hand (ff. j-m). At this point begins the manuscript originally found by 
Muttucàmi, which is numbered (ff. 2-470); the last folios are again missing, and the same 
hand as in ff. j-m has copied ff. 469—471 retaining the old numeration. 

6 Louis Savinien Dupuis, Notice sur la poésie tamoule, le rév. P. Beschi et le Tembavani, par un 
membre de la congrégation des Missions-Étrangéres (Pondichéry: Imprimerie des mission- 
naires apostoliques, 1851); coherently, the title-page of the editio princeps declares its text to be 
identical with that of Beschi's autograph copy (avaratu kaiyelutta piratikk' oppa). For further 
information on the Mission Press, see the Introduction. 

7 Robert Caldwell, for instance, was certain that the manuscript was Beschi's original: “A Valu- 
able Manuscript," Atheneum 2458, 5 (1874): 750—752. 

8 The Tamil versions of their names is just a hypothesis. In the first case, Luz means "light" 
in Portuguese, and the name commonly used among Catholics, referring to divine light, is 
Pirakacam. 

g The manuscript today in the British Library (BL Mss. Tam. B. 3) is bound together with some 
of Walter Elliot’s letters concerning the way Elliot acquired the manuscript. These letters are 
the sources for the discussion to follow. 
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FIGURE 15 Title-page of the 1851 editio princeps of the Tempavani by the 
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the handwritten note he attached at the beginning of the volume, Elliot further 
tells that when he first received the manuscript, the initial pages were missing, 
and the text had been supplied by Muttucami (perhaps from memory). This 
addition is still visible today. In the end, though, Elliot managed to retrieve 
those missing pages, thanks to a certain Thambisami, a sudra from Tanjavur 
whom he assisted in finding a job in the lower ranks of the British admin- 
istration.!° In a letter from Caveripatam (Kavérippattanam), dated 21 August 
1844, Thambisami said he had found those pages among the papers left by 
Muttucami Pillai, who had obtained them towards the end of his life from 
Vetanayakam Castiriyar (1774—1864), the court poet of the Maratha king Ser- 
foji 11, and a Protestant. We will return to this trajectory of circulation of the 
Tempavani. For now, the fact that Muttucami had searched for the missing 
pages, and that Vetanayakam Castiriyar had them among his personal posses- 
sions, further shows the importance of this manuscript of the text for local 
Christians. 

However, this is likely not Beschi's autograph. Between the end of the nine- 
teenth and the early twentieth century, both Julien Vinson and Léon Besse 
rejected the assumption that Beschi was the copyist of the manuscript, as 
well as the author of the commentary it contains." Their revisionism was 
based on the recognition that, according to the paratexts, the scribe of the 
manuscript speaks in the voice of the author of the commentary, and so the 
1729 manuscript is a coherent scribal project. Yet, this is not Beschi's voice. 
The paratexts indicate that it was a student of Beschi who wrote the commen- 
tary (urai).!? In the introduction to said commentary (pāvurai patikam), Vīra- 
mamuni is mentioned in the third person, and the authorial voice mentions 
having first understood the poem, and only then composed his commentary 
(arumpayan unarnt’ urai araikutu nàne).? The verse at the end of the commen- 


10  Inthe words of Elliot, “a Chrutran from Tanjore.” It is probable that Thambisami was a 
velalar,a prestigious land-owning community of Tamil Nadu but still considered to belong 
to the šūdra caste. 

11 Vinson did not believe the manuscript to be copied by Beschi's because he did not 
think Beschi was the author of the commentary. He also denied the possibility that the 
manuscript was in Beschi's handwriting (which he thought he could recognize): Julien 
Vinson, “Le Pēre Beschi et le manuscrit original du Tēmpāvani” Revue de linguistique et de 
philologie comparée 41, 4 (1908): 225-237. Besse mostly agreed with him, and discusses the 
issue at length in Father Beschi, 182-186. 

12 As recognized in a recent edition by Vittuvan N.M. Mariya Arutpirakacam, who clearly 
attributes the paratexts in the editio princeps of the Tempavani to a student of Beschi: 
Vīramāmunivar iyarriya Tēmpāvaņi (Maturai: Nopili Puttaka nilaiyam mavika accakam, 
1982), vol. 1, 1. 

13 BL, Mss. Tam. B. 3, f. g/v; copied in f. l/r. 
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tary contains a similar expression, in which the authorial voice claims that he 
set out to explain the poem after understanding it (karr’ unarnt’ unartta nan).'^ 
This commentator speaks in the same voice as the author of the colophon of 
the London manuscript, where he mentions that he finished writing in 1729, 
on the day of the Nativity of Mary (i.e., on 8 September).!5 Unfortunately, we 
have no additional information about this commentator, and the manuscript 
does not mention his name, nor the place where he was writing. Still, by con- 
sidering that in 1729 Beschi was still alive and on the verge of founding the 
Elakkuricci school of rhetoric, we can imagine the scribe and commentator as 
one of Beschi's disciples, likely a catechist. He likely composed the commen- 
tary, perhaps in collaboration with Beschi, to make the poem accessible to the 
prospective students of the Elakkuricci school. 

This impression is corroborated by the discussion of the purposes of the 
commentary in the initial passage of its introduction: 


tempa vaniy ena ceyirara avatari 
kampav arulula katavulai valartta 

vuyar kaittataiy enru utaivalatt’ urivalan 
peyar perun cūcai perum payan caritai 
ceyyulum uraitta ceyyulot’ icaippatac 
ceyyunirai piralat teliv’ urai valanka 

oru peyarar parporulum oruporular parpayanun 
karutik kavifiar tan kaviy iyalp’ eninum 
īņtu viriyum ituv enav afici 

vent' oru porulal vilamputum uraiye 
marravai makilv'urak 

karravar unarka 


14 This second paratext is more clearly in a distinguished voice, and even uses a slightly 
different language register, at the same time more formulaic and more modern (I thank 
E. Annamalai for sharing this insight on language register). This might be why even in the 
first Mission Press edition, the final aciriyam is said to be the work of a student, while the 
initial pavurai patikam is implicitly attributed to Beschi. 

15 The colophon is found in BL, Mss. Tam. B. 3, ff. 470"—4715 it has also been reproduced at 
the end of the 1851-1853 edition: anati namattup periyanayaki tunaiyal avataritta natanai 
vaļartta kaittātai vaļan ennufi cūcai tan caritaiy akiya tēmpāvaņi nanrāka mutintatu. tan- 
manattunaiyay ninra cūcai māmuni caritai munnuraitta vaļāyp pinnuraitan tink'uraippitta 
valay ekkalaiy anaittum vilaivitt’ uņarttun kilattiy akiya mariyāyi enpal vanulak’ uvappap 
pulak’ uyirppat tiyulakufi cittiramilan tenkav avataritta nātanaik kanni mārāt'īnnra 1729m 
antil avatan oli nirai piraiy ena vippilak’ irul oliyap piranta tirunal mukirttat tavatan riru 
malar ppatatt’ aniy enat tempavani yurai mutintatu. ākaiyār puravurai kattutum. 
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mintu kallarum vilaipayan urav urai 
īņtuveļip porulay iyampuva karuttu.!6 


As for the Tempavani, this is a poem on the greatly edifying life-story of 
Joseph, who deserves the name of Valan because he had the role to attend 
as a foster father to the cherished life of the Lord, who is filled with pro- 
tecting grace, and incarnated without any defect. In order to match this 
poem with a text of explanation (uraitta ceyyul) and to give a clear sum- 
mary (telivurai) not deviating from the line of the poem, and yet afraid 
that it will become too long— considering that, if you ask learned men 
about their poems, they will tell you how one word has many mean- 
ings, and one meaning can be expressed in many words—this explana- 
tion (urai) will only mention the one meaning that is necessary. While 
learned men (karravar) understand and enjoy such things fully, for sim- 
ple people (kallār) to also experience a fully formed result, my intention 
is to explain it in an accessible way (veliporulay) here in the commen- 


tary. 


This passage states that the main concerns of the commentator are to remain 
faithful to the original text, not to write an exceedingly long text, and to make 
the poem clear and accessible to simple, even if still literate, people. In other 
words, this is not an explanation for fellow poets, and the word teļivurai ac- 
quires a quasi-technical meaning in this context. It excludes other types of 
commentary, like the word-by-word patavurai or the elaborate virivurai, in 
favor of a short summary of the verses. Indeed, while the commentary of the 
Tempavani included in this manuscript is by no means in an easy register, 
it does offer short and straightforward prose retellings of the original verses. 
Words are glossed only when necessary, and often the multiple meanings of 
a stanza are not explored. The purpose of such a commentary does not seem 
to present professional scholars with a learned discussion on each stanza, but 
to give its literate yet common readers the gist of the stanza. These imagined 
readers could well be the catechists who received a generic Tamil education in 
the Elakkuricci school, and had a certain amount of literary and cultural capi- 
tal, but were not professional poets or intellectuals. Their purpose would be to 
understand the stanzas, and use them for teaching the poem in public. 


16 BL, Mss. Tam. B. 3, f. g (the older copy); ff. k-l (the newer copy). I adopt line breaks as in 
the newer copy, which also correspond to line breaks in the 1851 edition. 
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There are no sources on how this was done in the eighteenth century, but 
some clues can be gathered from nineteenth-century practices. In the 1860s, 
Catholic poet and Pondicherry resident Cavarayalu Nayakar toured various 
cities and villages in Tamil Nadu to recite and explain the Tempavani in front 
of relatively large audiences. In 1861, the Christian population of Pondicherry 
offered him a gold medal precisely because “of the rare talent and the skill- 
fulness he displayed in explaining and paraphrasing viva voce the wonderful 
Tamil poem by Fr. Beschi, the Tempavani.’ An article on the journal Moniteur 
Officiel of Pondicherry on 14 June 1861 further describes Cavarayalu Nāyakar's 
performance on the day of the ceremony during which he received the medal: 
"He recited some stanzas of the Tempavani, then commented upon them with 
an elegant and approachable style, and then changed the subject to show 
how Father Beschi came to these faraway lands [...]."" The 1729 commentary 
is coherent with this practice of public explanation in an approachable style 
that would bring the Tempavani to normal Catholics, rather than to a pub- 
lic of expert pulavars with the means of accessing the poem on their own— 
precisely as stated by the commentator himself in the patikam. Moreover, 
the marked variations in the text of the poem and the commentary, found 
in the manuscript copies of the text mentioned at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, point to its use in public performances as well as teaching. Catechists and 
school masters probably adapted the Tempavani to the needs of their audi- 
ences and their students, especially by twisting or updating its commentary, 
a process that little by little came to an end after the text was crystallized in 
the authoritative printed edition of 1851-1853. Yet these earlier practices show 
how accessing Beschi's poem, and Tamil Catholic literature more generally, 
often implied the mediation of a catechist-like figure. Similar to Cavarayalu 
Nayakar, and other forgotten performers, preachers, and teachers, the com- 
mentator of the 1729 manuscript self-positioned as such a mediator between 
the poem and a devoted popular audience, and as the link between the insti- 
tutional mission, represented by Beschi and his literary practices, and the peo- 


ple. 


17 [..] en récompense du rare talent et de l'habileté qu'il a déployés à expliquer et à para- 
phraser de vive-voix le magnifique poëme tamoul du R.P. Beschi, intitulé Tembavani |...]; 
Lorsqu'il eut pris place au fauteil, Savarayalounaiker récita quelques strophes du Tembavani; 
illes commenta dans un style élégant et facile, puis quttant ce sujet, il montra le pére Beschi 
arrivant dans ces contrées lointanes ... Ce. Cavarayalu Nayakar [= Z. Savarayalounaiker], 
Recueil de chants tamouls (Pondichéry: A. Saligny, Imprimeur du Gouvernement, 1869), 1 
and 3. 
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Some of the early practices of copying, performing, and teaching the poem, 
implicit in its manuscript history, emerge forcefully in two exceptional docu- 
ments recording the history of a family of catechists of the village of Kuriv- 
inattam, a tiny hamlet just one kilometer away from the old Jesuit residence 
of Kamanayakkanpatti, where Beschi began his career in South India. The first 
document is the genealogical record of the members of the Vellala family of 
the village of Vatakkankulam, who called themselves by the title of pillaimar, 
and who provided catechists to the local Catholic community for more than 
a century. This document was compiled in 1915 from local palm-leaf records 
and oral histories by Father Marianus Arpudam sJ (= Arputam, 1867—1923), who 
himself belonged to this group, and titled A Genealogical Study of the Catholic 
Vellala Families at Vadakankulam.? It was produced in the context of violent 
litigations between different castes competing for control over Catholic places 
and rites in the village, and has the agenda of proving the ancient history and 
deep ties of the community with the location of Vatakkankulam, as well as with 
a translocal network of Vellala catechists throughout the Tamil country? In 
other words, this document shows how a well-established Vellala community 
reflected on its past, and produced a document whose hybrid mode, between 
dynastic history (vamšāvali) and family genealogy, is similar to that of contem- 
porary caste puranas, which mixed the old puranic forms with new communal 
and historical preoccupations.?? Notwithstanding, or maybe because of this 
later agenda, the document contains a wealth of exceptional information on 
the eighteenth century. 


18 Marianus Arpudam sj, A Genealogical Study of the Catholic Vellala Families at Vadakanku- 
lam, JAMP 217/463. In the context of nineteenth century caste litigations at Vatakkanku- 
lam, the story of the place was also mobilized by two other Jesuits, in Edouard Perro- 
quin's 1908 account, The History of Vadakkankulam Christianity, JAMP 217/459, and in 
Adrien Caussanel's Historical Notes on the Tinnevelly District, JAM P 217/297. These last two 
accounts are not as focused on Vellala families, but agree in large part with the origin 
myths found in Arpudam's work. 

19 On these nineteenth century disputes among Catholics of different castes, often revolv- 
ing around certain honors (mariyātai) attributed during processions and other rites, see 
Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings; Civacuppiramaniyan, Kirittavamum cātiyum; and Ken- 
neth Ballhatchet, Caste, Class and Catholicism in India 1789—1914 (Richmond: Curzon Press, 
1998). 

20 One example of Christian caste purāņam in Tamil is the Paravar puranam by Arulappa- 
mutaliyar; on this type of writing, see Veena Das, “A Sociological Approach to the Caste 
Puranas: A Case Study,” Sociological Bulletin 17, 2 (1968): 141-164; and more recently Badri 
Narayan, Women Heroes and Dalit assertion in North India. Culture, Identity and Politics 
(New Delhi, Thousand Oaks and London: Sage publications, 2006), esp. 41-42. 
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In the beginning of A Genealogical Study, we learn how the founder of this 
dynasty, Gnanaprakasam (Nanappirakacam), came to Vatakkankulam, con- 
verted to Catholicism, and became a catechist. He later was the teacher of 
Tévacakayam Pillai, the first Indian convert of the Madurai mission to be 
martyred in 1752. Tevacakayam's martyrdom and saintly fame greatly con- 
tributed to increasing the prestige of Nanappirakacam’s family, and the connec- 
tion between Nanappirakacam and Tévacakayam was also recorded in Jesuit 
sources of the period. In addition to such origin stories, the manuscript by 
Arpudam also offers an unprecedented amount of data on the names, family 
affiliations, and professions of each member of the Vatakkankulam family lin- 
eage, Autumpam in Tamil, and their affiliated lineages. Sometimes, the text also 
includes short but precious biographical sketches. Among these affiliated lin- 
eages, one that emerges in the document as being both ancient and important 
is precisely the catechist family of Kurivinattam. 

Additional sources on this family are the journal (Cavarirayappillai carit- 
tiram) and the family history (Cavarirayappillai vamca varalaru) written by 
nineteenth-century Lutheran catechist Upatéciyar Cavariraya Pillai (1801— 
1874). These literary genres, especially the journal, were typical instruments 
of self-knowledge and education among Protestant catechists, who from early 
on were encouraged to write about their work among local communities, and 
their families. Most of these documents have been lost, or survive only as 
manuscripts, but fortunately for us Cavariraya Pillai’s texts were published in 
1900 by his son, Yovan Tevacakayam Cavarirayan, who recognized their impor- 
tance. Note immediately the middle name of the son: Tevacakayam, the name 
of the martyr of Vatakkankulam, and one of the most common Catholic names 
in the south of the Tamil country. Indeed, Cavariraya Pillai baptized his son 
following an old family tradition, since we discover from his works that he orig- 
inally belonged to the Catholic Vellalla family of Kurivinattam also mentioned 
in the manuscript by Arpudam, and was connected with the Vatakkankulam 
lineage by marriage. He only converted to Lutheranism in his early twenties. 
So, when Cavariraya Pillai wrote about his ancestors in the history of his fam- 
ily, the people he mentioned were mostly the Catholic élites of Kurivinattam 
also listed in A Genealogical Study. Thanks to this peculiar history, we have two 
parallel and exceptional sources on the very same family of catechists.?! 


21 To the best of my knowledge, the connection between the Arpudam manuscript and 
Cavariraya Pillai's family history has not been noticed before. On this exceptional doc- 
ument, which is part of a set of works edited by Cavariraya Pillai's son, including a diary 
and a biography, see Robert Eric Frykenberg and John J. Paul, “A Research Note on the 
Discovery of Writings by Savariraya Pillai, A Tamil Diarist of Mid-Nineteenth-Century 
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Let us turn to the description of this family. Narasinghamurthia Pillai (Nara- 
cinka Pillai in Tamil) was the first Catholic convert and founder of the Catholic 
Vellala lineage in Kuruvinatam.?? The only son of Naracinkam Pillai, Nalla- 
tampiya Pillai, died very young, but he still managed to produce a son with his 
wife Cuvamiyatiyal. The boy, Cavarimuttu Pillai, survived to become an impor- 
tant, if somewhat restless figure in the history of the family. We learn from 
Cavariraya Pillai that Cavarimuttu’s mother Cuvamiyatiyal took good care of 
him, and was invested in his education, even after the death of her husband Nal- 
latampiya and her second marriage to a certain Viyakappillai. Cuvamiyatiyal 
sent Cavarimuttu to school from early on, and hired learned pulavars to deepen 
his education. These men would read and explain to Cavarimuttu the Tempa- 
vani, along with other difficult poems.?? This detail reveals how Beschi's poem 
had become important for the education of young Catholic boys almost imme- 
diately after its composition, considering that the life of Cavarimuttu unfolded 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Thanks to this education, Cavarimuttu 
went on to become a disciple of the priest at Vatakkunkulam, while his younger 
brother became record-keeper, kanakkuppillai, in another village. Even after 
running away from Vatakkunkulam to the Maravar country, for reasons that 
remain unknown, he ended up working as a catechist and a teacher, often fol- 
lowing some missionary, until his early death at Kamanayakkanpatti.?^ 

The main events of Cavarimuttu's life, recounted at length in the family his- 
tory by Cavariraya Pillai, are well summarized in one of the short but precious 
biographical notes of the Arpudam manuscript: 


Saverimuthu P. was a disciple of the priest at Vadakankulam. Enraged 
as her [sic] young widowed mother remarried to Yagappa P of Visaya- 
narayanam, went in exile to the Maravan country, and after pitiable wan- 
derings came and settled at Kamanayakanpatti as Vasal ubedesi [“resi- 
dent catechist"]. Here he refused the hand of Kanakan's daughter for she 


Tinnevelly” The Journal of Asian Studies 44, 3 (1985): 521-528. I use the 2006 reprint of 
the 1900 edition of the two works, Cavarirayappillai vamca varalaru and Cavarirayappillai 
carittiram, by A. Civaippiramaniyan. This includes an introduction with useful informa- 
tion about the life and duties of Lutheran catechists in the early nineteenth century. The 
1900 edition was by Cavarirayappillai's son, Yovan Tevacakayam Pillai, who appears as the 
"author" in the 2006 edition (and thus I cite him). 

22 The genealogy of the “Guruvinatham kudumbam’ is in Arpudam, A Genealogical Study, 
124-133. 

23 . tempàvani mutalia aruntamilkaļaiyum vācikkavum arttam pannavum tiramaiyutaiyavar- 
kaļāy iruntārkaļ. Yovàn Tēvacakāyan, Upatéciyar cavarirayapillai, 77. 

24 The life of Cavarimuttu is in Yovan Tēvacakāyan, Upatēciyar cavarirayapillai, 76—85. 
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was immodest as Gai (pe mii [vēttukkitāy], but married the d[augh- 
ter] of Thamma Chettiar of Sekkarakudi at Vadak. He was afterwards ube- 
desi of Srivaikuntam where he planted the three of the present pulian- 
topu [“tamarind grove"]. He resigned and became a teacher (near Esala- 
puram) of Tharmathupuram. Finally he came to Vadakankulam where he 
became the accountant of Mr. Bilderbeck. Caught by fever at Puliangudi 
(Vasudevanallur) he was brought to his father-in-law's house at Kamana- 
yakanpatti where he died in 1767 at the age of 35. Saverimuthu P. was 
a learned man, tall in stature, fair in appearance, of great faith— writer 
& author of “Thembavani’, "Sathuragarathi”, "Kitteriammal ammanei" & 
others. His wife Madavadial, the third of the children of Thammu Chet- 
tiar, died at Thuttampatti.?5 


This account shows that the geographical contours of Cavarimuttu's life over- 
lapped in many ways with Beschi's missionary trajectory. He traveled to the 
Maravar country soon after Beschi was there to collect witnesses for Brito's 
inquiry, and he worked as resident catechist (vacal upateci) at Kamanayakkan- 
patti, where Beschi began his missionary career. Finally, towards the end of his 
life, Cavarimuttu worked as secretary of a certain Mr. Bilderbeck. While the 
chronology given by Arpudam is coherent with that found in Caveriraya Pillai's 
family history, it does not map exactly onto the admittedly little information 
available on Mr. Bilderbeck. This merchant, Christopher Bilderbeck (d. 1817), 
father of the better-known Anglican missionary John Bilderbeck (1809-1880), 
likely settled in Vatakkankulam only late in the eighteenth century, considering 
that he was born around 1758.76 Exact dating aside, though, it is not surprising 
that in this context Cavarimuttu would come into contact with Beschi's liter- 
ary works. But what does the last sentence of the passage mean? How could 
Cavarimuttu be “writer & author" of most of Beschi's poems? 

The answer becomes obvious when reading another short note in the Arpu- 
dam manuscript, clearly referring to the relationship between a manuscript 
and its owner, rather than a text and its author: 


25 Arpudam, A Genealogical Study, 124. 

26 Yovan Tēvacakāyan, Upatēciyar cavarirayapillai, 77 contains a short notice on Mr. Bilder- 
back saying that he had no children from his wife, only from his Indian mistress, but still 
raised them like Europeans. On his approximate date of birth, see the webpage: http:// 
www.vincematthews.plus.com/family/bildo1.htm (consulted on 16/09/2021). His first son 
John Bilderbeck (1809-1880) became and Anglican pastor, and his obituary can be found 
in K. et al., Church missionary intelligencer record. A monthly journal of missionary infor- 
mation, vol. 5 (London: Church missionary house, 1880), 512—513. 
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Thembavani of Saverimuthu P. though stolen by the robbers (grreumir- 
Leiras Glamreire»em) was purchased by his son Mariasinga Chettiyar, 
from whom it passed to Nadukadai Michael. P. & from him to his son 
Ignacimuthu P., from whom it passed to Devasagaiam Savaraya P in whose 
custody is also the Thembavani of his grandfather.2” 


This short passage refers the chain of transmission of a material object, which 
could be and was at a point stolen—that is, it refers to a manuscript of the 
Tempavani originally copied by Cavarimuttu. The passage, and the chain of 
manuscript transmission it quickly records, is clarified and explained in detail 
by Cavariraya Pillai’s family history. Indeed, Cavariraya Pillai tells us, Cavari- 
muttu owned a copy of the Témpavani, which he himself had copied onto 
palm-leaves. A thief, called Talavay Pillai, stole that copy around the time of 
Cavarimuttu’s death, and soon after he sold the manuscript to a merchant. The 
new owner was a clever man. He immediately realized that the object must 
have been a prized family possession, and guessed the family to which he must 
have belonged. So, he brought the palm-leaf manuscript to Cavarimuttu’s son 
Mariyacinkam Pillai, and offered to return it to him, of course upon payment 
of its market price. Mariyacinkam, “seeing that the palm leaf (etu) was in the 
handwriting (kaiyeluttu) of his father, was astonished, and bought it for the 
price asked.”28 The Tempavani thus came back to the family. 

As stated by Arpudam too, Mariyacinkam later gave the manuscript to his 
second wife’s son, who passed it down to his son Innacimuttu. The latter in turn 
gave it to Upateciyar Cavariraya Pillai’s son, Yovan Tevacakayan Cavarirayan, 
the editor of his father's diary and family history. His name is found in the pas- 
sage by Arpudam above in its anglicized form, Devasagaiam Savaraya, without 
any mention that this member of the family had become in the meantime a 
Lutheran. Still, we know that in his journey from hand to hand, the manuscript 
finally went from Catholic to Protestant hands, while staying within the same 
family. Yovan Tevacakayan Cavarirayan had it in his custody for a while, before 
deciding to give it back to his ancestral church in Kuruvinatam with a pompous 
ceremony. This exceptional story shows the circulation of a single manuscript 
of the Tempavaniin the same family over five generations, spanning more than 
a century, and crossing confessional divides. It also shows how Beschi's Tempa- 
vani accompanied Cavarimuttu's life from his early childhood education to his 
afterlife, shaping his and his family's cultural identity both as a text and as an 
object throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


27  Arpudam, A Genealogical Study, 124. 
28 . Yovàn Tévacakayan, Upatēciyar cavarirayapillai, 81. 
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The lives of the other members of the same family, especially Nanasanjivi 
Pillai (Nanacaficivi Pillai) and Cavarimuttu’s son Mariyacinkam Pillai, highlight 
other important aspects of the Catholic cultural world in the second half of the 
eighteenth century.?? Nanacaficivi Pillai lived most of his life in the small vil- 
lage of Vatakkankulam, and yet he knew Latin, thanks to the schooling efforts of 
the missionaries. Moreover, his Catholic zeal led him to once beat a Protestant 
minister, an event that resonates well with the bitter rivalry that characterized 
Beschi's missionary career, and throws further light on the difficult choice of 
Upateciyar Cavariraya Pillai and his son to convert, as well as on their attach- 
ment to their Catholic roots. By contrast, Mariyacinkam was not a particularly 
learned man, but fortunately the text tells us what he did not know—that is, 
what his more cultured relatives likely knew. As it turns out, writing on palm 
leaf and a certain knowledge of arithmetic were considered basic skills for the 
men of this family, and for the small-town Catholic intelligentsia of their time. 

It will be clear by now that the analogies between the cultural milieu 
mapped by these local histories and what Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shul- 
man, and Sanjay Subrahmanyam have defined as "karanam culture" run deep. 
These authors described the small-scale literati that made up karanam culture 
as polyglot authors of texts meant to be recited in public as well as read pri- 
vately, often privileging prose over verse. They were “a service gentry [...] able 
to accommodate new members over the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
groups that emerged into this sphere of discussion by processes of social mobil- 
ity.”30 The early nineteenth-century records we just read look back at the time 
in the eighteenth century when Catholic, and later Lutheran, Vellalas emerged 
into this type of literate and literary sphere by processes of social mobility facil- 
itated, and partially generated, by Catholicism and the mission. Catechists at 
this time combined the cultural tools offered to them by family and caste, that 
is the karanam toolbox, with the spiritual, cultural, and institutional investiture 
given to them by the mission. The Tempavani, a poem which was their own, the 
highest poetic expression of Catholic Tamilliterature of their time, further gave 
them an entry point into the world of poetry and learning, and the social and 
political networks that made that world. It is not surprise, then, that the Tem- 
pāvaņi was a crucial part of their education, a text that they copied and whose 
manuscripts were passed down within their families in the villages of the Tamil 
country. 


29 These biographical sketches are in Arpudam, A Genealogical Study, 124 and 126. 
go Narayana Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyam, Textures of Time, 19—20. 
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The sources we just analyzed, besides offering us glimpses into the role of the 
Tempavani in the life of a Catholic catechist family, also offer an image of the 
catechist community in the larger religious and cultural context of the eigh- 
teenth century. Most strikingly, this is the moment when Lutheran and Angli- 
can forms of Christianity became very important, especially in the southern- 
most region of the Tamil country. Cavariraya Pillai’s conversion to Lutheranism 
points to this process, and to its complex nature, since he continued to have a 
keen interest in the Tempavani, and the traditions of his Catholic ancestors. 
The same documents also show how most of the families that at the turn of 
the eighteenth century converted to become Catholic catechists were originally 
Saiva, and continued to have relatives who professed that faith. We have almost 
no information on the reactions of those who remained Saiva to the conversion 
and new allegiances of their friends and family members. Yet, if we look closely 
enough at Jesuit sources of the time, and compare them with oral histories and 
legends that still circulate in Tamil Nadu regarding the foundations of churches 
and villages, the contours of the catechists’ local activities emerge as integrated 
into a social, literary, and religious fabric that unfolded on the local scale, where 
the boundaries between Catholic and Saiva were not so firm. 

This emerges with particular force in the oral sources and village accounts 
from the deep south of the Tamil country, probably because this region still has 
strong Catholic communities and folk traditions. Besides, even though Beschi's 
life and work are tightly connected with the Kaveri delta region, he began his 
missionary career in Southern Tamil Nadu, in the village of Kamanayakkan- 
patti, and spent his last years at Manappatu on the Fishery coast, before dying 
in Kerala. So, the oral traditions of both these areas, the Fishery coast and the 
Tenkasi region where Kamanayakkanpatti is located, remember Beschi in a 
number of colorful stories. For example, he appears in the foundation myth of 
the church of Cérntamaram, often spelled Sendamaram in English, an account 
filled with details that might help us understand the social and cultural milieu 
in which the catechists operated: 


Apart from them, in the beginning of the eighteenth century (in the year 
1714) Giuseppe Beschi aka Viramamunivar, who was working at Kamana- 
yakkanpatti, came to preach in the Tirunelveli (Nellai) district. At that 
time, a man of the kaniyan caste listened to his teachings, converted, and 
became his catechist (upateciyar), and came to teach with the name of 
Nanentiran. Due to his efforts, two brothers who lived in the village of Vel- 
lankuli nearby Kallitaikkuricci in this district—called Irulappa Muppa- 
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nar and Cankaralinka Mūppanar belonging to the cēnaiyar or ilaivanikar 
caste—were converted by his teachings and zeal. Viramamunivar bap- 
tized both of them with his own holy hands in 1715, and Irulappa Mūp- 
panar took the name of Nanéntiran, while Cankaralinka Müppanar took 
the name of Cavarimuttu. After this, both of them were mistreated by 
their relations, so Nanéntiran Müppanar moved to Citamparapuram next 
to Cankarankoyil, and Cankaralinka Mūppanar moved to a place called 
Vairavan kutiyiruppu (i.e., Tavanai) next to Cenkottai. Cankaralinka Müp- 
panar who had gone to Tavanai, because of his ability in Tamil due to 
being born in the group of the cenaiyar, began to work in that village 
(ur) in the house of a man called Muttuvirappa Pulavar. Seeing his rec- 
titude, Muttuvirappa Pulavar gave to him his own daughter, Viracankili 
Matatti, in marriage, and they all lived in the same house. At that time, 
because of his learning (pulamai) Muttuvirappa Pulavar was appointed 
by the Zamindar of Vatakarai, called Tiru Cinna Ananta Pantiyan, as one 
of the ritual singers (otuvar) in the temple of Pirakalaticuvarar in Cernta- 
maram, and so he came to live in Cērntamaram 3! 


Istop here, but the story continues. Cankaralinka Müppanar together with his 
wife, sets out to join his father-in-law, but on their way to Cerntamaram the cou- 
ple walks in front of a chapel dedicated to the archangel Michael. Cankaralinka, 
who has not yet confessed his conversion to his wife, cannot however repress 
the irresistible urge to worship in the chapel. He has to tell her the whole story, 
and so he does. Then he prays, and finally—to make the proverbially long story 
short—she converts too. When husband and wife, now both openly Catholic, 
arrive in Cerntamaram, they begin preaching, converting, and tending after the 
local community, practically working as catechists. 

One reason why I decided to recount this particular origin narrative is its sur- 
prising connection with events narrated in Jesuit reports of the period, where 
we find multiple references to a certain Gnaniendira (Nanéntiran), who worked 
as Beschi's catechist in Kurukkalpatti in 1714-1715. He was one of the two cat- 
echists who accompanied Beschi when the Pariah we encountered in Chap- 
ter Two set in motion the events leading to the persecution of the Christians 


31  Itranslated this passage into English from Cerntamaram tūya irāyappar cinnappar ālaya 
nurrantu vilā—ūr varalaru (Cerntamaram, 1987), 4—5. The same episode is narrated more 
at length in another pamphlet, Cerntamaram punita irayappar, cinnappar tiru stala man- 
miyam (Cemtamaram, 1953), which also deals with the issue that made the small village 
of Cerntamaram briefly famous in the early twentieth century, namely the discovery that 
the old church incorporates stones from a Hindu temple (ibidem, 35-38). 
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of Kurukkalpatti, Kamanayakkanpatti and Kayattaru in 1714.32 The Cérntama- 
ram village history claims that it was this Nanéntiran who converted the two 
müppanar brothers. Beschi baptized them, of course, conferring the new reli- 
gious identity by imposition of his holy hands (tirukkai), but he didn't play 
any active role in the evangelization of the village. And yet, notwithstanding 
the marginalization of the role of Beschi, Cankaralinka Mūppanar's story is 
completely different from that of the Pariah we analyzed earlier. The events 
of his life, conversion, and evangelizing efforts show a network of independent 
circulation of Catholicism that was sanctioned and approved by the mission- 
aries. 

Among the striking elements in the story is the precise caste identifica- 
tion of the main characters, likely a function of the moment in which the 
story was written in the early twentieth century rather than an exact refer- 
ence to eighteenth-century realities. Still, this account shows the catechists 
as belonging to Southern groups—Nanentiran is kaņiyān, the two brothers 
are cenaiyar—that shared a certain amount of cultural capital, and the strive 
towards upward mobility.33 Especially Cankaralinka, the brother who will end 
up becoming the first catechist of Cerntamaram, is portrayed as a provincial 
Tamil savant, married into the family of a local pulavar turned otuvar of the 
village temple. This points to the peripheral intellectual class that constituted, 
I argue, the cultural milieu in which most catechists were immersed before as 
well as after joining the mission, and the milieu in which the Catholic texts we 
read so far circulated. Finally, the name of the second brother, Cankaralinka, as 
well as his father-in-law's occupation as ētuvar, a professional singer of Saiva 
hymns, speaks to the original religious affiliation of the two convert brothers as 
some form of Tamil Saivism. This in turn points to a general tendency that we 
mentioned. Converts to Catholicism in the eighteenth century, and especially 
those literate men who would become catechists, often belonged originally to 
Saiva (mostly, self-proclaimed Vellala) families. Saivism always remained in the 


32  llpadre Beschi, il quale con un nobile catechista detto Gnaniendira stava attualmente prepa- 
rando il S.to Presepio |...] “Father Beschi, who with the noble catechist Gnaniendira, was 
at that time preparing the Holy Crib ...” Throughout the episode of the persecution by 
the prince of Caietharu (Kayattaru), Beschi is accompanied by two catechists, Xaveriraian 
(Cavérirayan) and Gnaniendira (Nanéntiran). The first is tortured, but Brandolini in his 
account is not sure about what happens to the second (Non saprei dire di certo, se all'altro 
catechista fossero dati i tormenti. Penso piu tosto, che nó; [...]) Antonio Broglia Brandolini, 
Lettera annua della Missione del Madurei dell'anno 1714 e 1715 (Lisbon, 20 March 1720), ARSI, 
Goa 54a, ff. 447—482, here 467" and 468". 

33 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vol. 6, 360—361. 
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not-so-remote past of the mission, and missionaries and their catechists were 
in direct competition with Saiva ritual, spiritual and intellectual practices. 

This competing milieu appears clearly in the Tamil version of Muttucami Pil- 
lai's biography of Beschi, which—unlike the English version—includes a num- 
ber of colorful vignettes showing how Beschi answered various tricky ques- 
tions posed to him by his Saiva opponents. Once, for instance, he engaged 
with two Saiva itinerant preachers, called pantaram, in a debate that took 
place entirely through hand gestures. He won without pronouncing a single 
word.?^ Another time, nine conceited pantaram, sure of their superior educa- 
tion, came to Beschi at Elakkuricci, and asked him to engage in a philosoph- 
ical debate (tarkkam). After only one month of intense discussion (and this 
gives a sense of the length of such public debates) they all declared defeat. 
Six of them converted, while three of them cut their dreadlocks (catai) out 
of shame, and moved to another region—but the hair they cut off was tied, 
like straw, to the roof of the mandapa at Tirukkavalür.?*? Notice how in all these 
episodes, Beschi's opponents are Saiva pantaram, while he himself was dressed 
and behaved at this time as a Christian pantaram, a strategy we encountered 
in the previous chapters. So, in more than one way, Beschi, his catechists, and 
their Saiva counterparts were colleagues. 

The history of Saiva responses to Catholicism in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, before the well-known nineteenth-century debates between 
Tamil Saiva Siddhanta champions and Protestant missionaries, is little 
known.36 In fact, there are almost no sources showing that such early responses 
existed, apart from fragments of an anti-Catholic treatise called Ecumata nirā- 
karaņam, “The refutation of the religion of Jesus” attributed to the Virasaiva 
poet-saint Turaimankalam Civappirakacar. If this text is really by Civappiraka- 
car, and if the usual dating of this author to the seventeenth century is cor- 
rect, then the Ecumata nirakaranam was not a polemic against Beschi, but 
against one of the earlier missionaries, possibly Roberto Nobili.37 Whatever 
the case, only three verses survived, because they were incorporated within 


34 Muttucami, Viramamunivarcarittiram, 18. 

35 Ibidem, 19. 

36 A classical study on these later controversies is Young and Jebanesan, The Bible Trembled; 
recent works by Srilata Raman, Rick Weiss, and others further clarify the Saiva milieu of 
the nineteenth century. 

37 Comacuntara Técikar, Tamilp pulavarkal varalaru. patinēlām nūrrāņtu (Putukkēttai: 
Kitaikkumitam s.s. técikar, 1976), 125 cites Iramalinka Atikal saying that the Ēcumata 
nirakaranam was written against Beschi, but reckons that the work might be later since 
Christianity (allegedly) did not have a big following at Beschi's time. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Perür Citampara Cuvamikal’s commentary to Perür Cantalinka Atikalar's Kolai 


maruttal, "Against killing" These stanzas give us a sense of those early contro- 
versies:38 


38 


arikilai nararkkay venti yalittanan miruka mati 
yiraiyava nenrayori yinrita malamī türufi 
cirupulu viraiyu raten ceykuvai yatanai nokka 
arivaru nuniya tékiyanantani yavai yen ceyvay. 


arikilai. nararkka vénti alittanan mirukam ati 

irai avan enray. Or ī Inru ita malamitu drum 

ciru puluvu iraiy uratu—en ceykuvaiy? atanai nokka 
arivarum nuniya teki anantam niy avai en ceyvay. 


You are ignorant. You say that the Lord has created the animals and so on 
for the use of men. Yet the small worms crawling in the dirty feces, born 
from a single fly, do not turn into food. What do you do [about them]? 
Similar to this, tiny creatures deprived of intelligence are limitless. What 
do you do about them? 


vaytiran talarum vēnkai valvita mumilpam pati 
neyamar revarkurray nikalvate nulakat tannal 
tūyavanātik kotufi conneri yatanka tennin 
ayako vati mantark katankiya vitamen kollo. 


vay tirantu alarum venkai, valvita mumilpampu ati 
neyam arru evarku ūrrāy nikalvatu en ulakattu annal 
tuyavan atikku otum col neri atankatu ennin 

ayakov ati mantarkku atankiya vitam en kollo. 


The tiger that roars with open mouth, the snake with strong poison, and 
the like, who have no love for anyone, behave harmfully—how so? If they 
do not obey the words said by the Purest one in the beginning, on that 
[first] day on earth, tell me, in what way would have the animals submit- 
ted to the first men? 


On seventeenth-century Vīrašaiva poet and theologian Pērūr Cantalinka Atikalàr see 
Steinschneider “Beyond the Warring Sects,” esp. 22 ff. 
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collina navarkkac cati yatankavun tuyarafi ceyté 
kolla marraiyavu mican enritir kotuna kati 
nallava voror kalat tatankala navilac cati 

allal cey titalar riyoy arainta cor palutey ākum. 


collinan avarkku accati atankavun tuyaram ceyté 
kolla marraiyavum ican enritin, kotu naku ati 
nallava oror kalatt’ atankalal, navilaccāti 

allal ceytitalāl tiyo? arainta col palute ākum.? 


If you claim that the Lord ordered those falling into that [animal] birth 
to submit to them [i.e., to men], and that they are to be violently killed, 
then, since the treacherous animals such as the cobra sometimes are also 
obedient, and behave nicely, is killing them a bad thing? The word spoken 
by God must be false. 


These complex verses survived within the commentary on a text arguing for 
vegetarianism, and coherently they analyze the relation between men and ani- 
mals. They show a surprisingly deep knowledge of Christian stories, and chal- 
lenge the commonly held belief that Christian ideas had very little circulation 
at this time. The three stanzas address the basic belief among Catholics that 
God wished men to “be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). The first 
verse claims that Catholic doctrine cannot explain the function of tiny, useless 
animals, such as worms and mosquitoes; the second one asks how was is it pos- 
sible that animals are meant to obey and serve men, if God allows dangerous 
beasts to continue living on this earth and harm human beings; and the third 
verse wonders, what about dangerous beasts that are domesticated only occa- 
sionally? Even when they stop doing any harm, still they are not used for food. 
Can we say that they submitted to men? As the commentary by Perür Citam- 
para Cuvamikal makes clear, the Christian doctrine challenged in these verses 
posits human beings and animals as qualitatively different, since the latter were 
created to serve and feed the former—and indeed animals will not resurrect, 


39 Cited in Cantalinka Atikalar, Kolai maruttal (Perūr: Tavattiru cantalinka atikalar tiru- 
matam, 1971), 24—26. The last two verses are also found in Comacuntara Tēcikar, Tamilp 
pulavarkal, 125; he took the verses from a magazine (called Tīkkiraiyāyirru), but it is likely 
that they originated in the commentary to Cantalinka Atikalar’s work from where I took 
them. 
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according to Christian doctrine. Saivism, with its belief in rebirth, opposed this 
view, and reckoned all living beings to be part of the same cycle of karma and 
ultimate liberation. 

It is difficult to gain a deeper understanding of the theological and social 
implications of these verses outside the context of the whole Ecumata niraka- 
ranam, and the text has not resurfaced yet. Still, the themes of hierarchy and of 
the relationship between men and nature resonate with our discussion thus far, 
especially with Civacivan’s questions, which we encountered in Chapter Five. 
These stanzas show how Christianity aimed at fundamentally reshaping that 
relationship. The new Christian doctrine of original sin, the fall, and the final 
judgment implied a new way of looking at the animals and the trees of the 
Tamil land, and explaining their relationship with men, as the Saiva author of 
these verses well understood. 


4 Towards the Colonial Archive 


Within the contours of the social and cultural world we just sketched, a poem 
like the Tempavani seems at the same time appropriate and necessary. How 
else could catechists compete with their Saiva neighbors and relatives? What 
Catholic hymns could they sing in response to the mellifluous verses of tem- 
ple otuvar? Of course, the Tempavani was not the only text available to them. 
During the eighteenth century, there was a proliferation of Catholic poems and 
plays in the popular genres of the period. The relationship between this body 
of literature, missionary literature, and the refined texts composed by local 
Catholic poets from the turn of the nineteenth century onwards, both in the 
cirrilakkiyam genres and in the longer narrative genres, is yet to be explored. 
Certainly, Beschi’s poems remained at the center of this literary constella- 
tion, and represent a successful attempt of the mission to harness this cultural 
milieu. In this context, the circulation of Tempavani manuscripts mapped by 
Arpudam and Cavariraya Pillai offers an example of practices common among 
eighteenth-century Catholic élites. Recovering this relatively widespread circu- 
lation of Beschi’s poem also offers a new perspective on the colonial “discovery” 
of Beschi in the early nineteenth century, in the context of what has been called 
the Madras School of Orientalism. Great attention has been paid recently to 
the role of Francis Whyte Ellis, who was an admirer and a reader of Beschi. 
Elllis’ desire to procure Beschi’s manuscript for the College prompted Mut- 
tucami Pillai to travel south, and eventually recover, among other texts, the 1729 
manuscript of the Tempavani we analyzed earlier. And yet, this clichéd tale of 
rediscovery has obscured something that appears quite clearly in the pages, 
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and sometimes in the footnotes, of Muttucami’s biography of Beschi. As soon 
as he stepped outside of Madras, Muttucami encountered a dense network of 
Catholic catechists and intellectuals who had preserved old manuscripts of 
poems by Beschi, and of texts by other missionaries too. Besides Luz Naig in 
Avūr, for instance, he mentions "Dayiriyam Pillei and Arairda Pillai, who were 
the sons of Chowrimootoo Pillei, Beschi's catechist, and who gave me much 
information respecting the life of Beschi as well as his valuable works, and 
whom I met at Cariyam Putti, a village which is about midway between Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoly.’4° 

In other words, in order to “discover” Beschi's manuscript Muttucami sim- 
ply had to ask those men who had been reading and using them throughout 
the eighteenth century, and were still doing so in the early colonial period.*! 
Indeed, one such man was a close collaborator of Ellis, and most likely the 
source of his interest in Beschi. As we saw at the beginning of the chapter, 
before launching the quest for Beschi's manuscripts, Ellis had studied the Tēm- 
pavani and the Tirukkavalur kalampakam, as demonstrated by the many quo- 
tations from the two texts in his translation and commentary of the Tirukkural. 
He could probably access those texts because his Tamil teacher, Vittuvan Cam- 
inata Pillai, was a Catholic Vellala who had likely studied Beschi's poems while 
growing up in Pondicherry, as Cavarimuttu had done in Kurivinattam. Cami- 
nata Pillai was furthermore the author of numerous Catholic poems, including 
the Nacaraikkalampakam and the Nānātikkarāyar kappiyam. Both these texts 
use two Tamil literary genres, the perurikappiyam and the kalampakam, first 
adapted to Christian poetics by Beschi.^? The Nacaraikkalampakam further fol- 
lows the innovations introduced by Beschi, and includes verses on themes that 
were not part of the kalampakam genre before the Tirukkāvalūr kalampakam. 
So, while his poems still await proper analysis, Caminata Pillai clearly stands at 
the juncture between the pre-colonial and the colonial order. It was likely him 
who brought to early nineteenth century Madras a set of Catholic texts and lit- 
erary preoccupations that were important for him, for his family, and for his 
community. 


40  Muttucàmi, Brief Sketch, 19. 

41  Emmrich, “The Ins and the Outs,’ analogously problematizes the rediscovery of ancient 
Jain literature. 

42 See Chetty, The Tamil Plutarch, 14-115; Stuart Blackburn, Print, Folklore, and Nationalism 
in Colonial South India (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2003), 99-100 also mentions Caminata, 
saying that Ellis was not satisfied by his biographical sketch of Beschi, but doesn't cite the 
source (the detail is not in Chetty). 
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It is not surprising, then, that when Muttucami Pillai set out to write a biog- 
raphy of Beschi, he could work with papers that had already been prepared 
for that purpose by Caminata Pillai. It is not clear whether Muttucami him- 
self was a relative of Caminata, but probably not, since the sources are silent 
about it. Still, it is possible that his career with Ellis in Madras was at least 
partially facilitated by this fellow Pondicherry Catholic. Besides, even though 
Muttucami worked at Fort St. George as a Tamil pundit and editor of Tamil 
classical texts, his interest in Beschi and Tamil Catholic literature was not only 
connected to the influence of Ellis. Muttucami himself came from a Catholic 
family, and it was likely his father who edited the first poems by Beschi to 
appear in print in 1843.43 So, even though his biography of Beschi was writ- 
ten upon Ellis's request, Muttucami also had a personal engagement with and 
close knowledge of Beschi's ceuvre. Indeed, in the 1820s Muttucami entered 
into a polemic against a Saiva teacher in Chidambaram who had written a 
poem against Catholicism, the "Refutation of the religion of the Pope" or Pap- 
puvetavikarpam. In the treatise he wrote to refute this poem, Muttucami often 
cited Beschi's stanzas from the Tempavani and the Tirukkavalur kalampakam. 
In sum, the endorsement of Beschi's persona and poems among Vellala from 
Pondicherry such as Muttucami and Cāmināta, was imbricated with British 
Orientalism, but also connected with Catholic practices and traditions dating 
back to the eighteenth century.^^ 

One additional thread, woven into Ellis's interest in the Tempavani, shows 
the connection with such eighteenth-century trajectories of circulation. As 
we already saw, when Ellis bought the 1729 manuscript from Luiz (or Luís) 
Naik via Muttucāmi, the first pages were missing. Some time later those pages 
appeared in the hands of Vetanayakam Castiriyar, the Lutheran poet of Than- 
javur, who eventually gave them to Muttucami.* While it seems reasonable 
that a Christian poet, albeit of a different denomination, could find inspira- 
tion in one of his predecessors, the fact that Vetanayakam preserved a page 


43 linferthis from A. Muttucami Pillai’s name. The A. could be the initial of his father's name, 
and the editor of the 1843 compendium of Beschi's works also including the Tamil version 
of Muttucami's bibliography is called Appavu Pillai. 

44 On British orientalism and the role of Beschi within the development of Tamil studies 
in the context of the Madras school of Orientalism, see Ebeling and Trento, “From Jesuit 
Missionary to Tamil pulavar"; Thomas Trautmann, Languages and Nations: The Dravidian 
Proof in Colonial Madras (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 
2006); Id., The Madras School of Orientalism: Producing Knowledge in Colonial South India 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

45  Thisinformation is in a letter by Thambisami to Walter Elliot (Caveripatam, 2 August 1844) 
bound together with the Tempavani manuscript in BL, Mss. Tam. B. 3. 
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of that specific manuscript, while also owning a newer manuscript of the 
first cantos of the poem, points to a devotional, symbolic significance of that 
material artifact. This attachment is particularly meaningful in light of the 
history of Vétanayakam’s family. His father Arunacalam Pillai was a Saiva Vel- 
lala from the Tirunelveli region who converted to Catholicism in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and took the name of Tévacakayam. This is a com- 
mon Catholic name, but the geographical location of the family in the South 
of the Tamil country, and the historical moment of this conversion, make for 
strong clues that Vétanayakam’s father took it in honor of the then recently 
killed Tevacakayam Pillai, the disciple of Nanappirakacam Pillai who founded 
the Vatakkankulam Vellala lineage.*® Vetanayakam himself was raised and edu- 
cated as a Catholic for the first ten years of his life, in the southern context we 
briefly sketched in the previous pages. Did he know, recite or maybe sing stan- 
zas from the Tempavani as a young boy? Did his family retain an attachment to 
Beschi even after their conversion to Lutheranism in 1785, similarly to Upate- 
ciyar Cavarirayan Pillai and his son Yovan Tēvacakāyan Cavarirayan? I believe 
so, but have no proof of it yet. There is still a possibility that Vetanayakam 
learned about Beschi only after moving to Thanjavur, and becoming a disci- 
ple of the Lutheran Missionary Christian Friederich Schwartz (1726—1798).^7 He 


46 Indeed, Aruņācalam aka Tévacakayam was first introduced to Catholicism by a catechist 
called “Gnanenthira Kanian" who worked as a money lender while at the same time help- 
ing the poor. Notice how this catechist had the same name, and belonged to the same caste 
as Beschi's catechist Nanéntiran whom we met before. Moreover, in their initial interac- 
tion, “Gnanenthira Kanian" answered to Arunacalam’s question with a kuraļ veņpā verse, 
thus pointing once again to the spiritual as well as cultural leadership of the catechists. 
Arunacalam converted and was baptized at Kamanayakkanpatti by a Jesuit missionary 
in 1760, became a catechist (upatēciyār), and married in 1770 a Catholic girl, Nanappü 
(a typical name for Catholic women of the Vatakkankulam velalar lineages). See Ta. Vi. 
Tévanécan, Taricai vētanāyakam castiriyar (Madras: Kiristava ilakkiyac cankam, 1956), 1- 
2; Grace Parimala Appasamy, Vedanayaga Sastriar. Biography of the Suviseda Kavirayar of 
Thanjavur (Thiruninravur: Thanjai Vedanayaga Sastriar Peravai, 1995), 1-2. 

47 Vētanāyakan (whose baptismal name was actually Vetapotakam, the same as that of 
the Catholic missionary who baptized him) began studying grammar and arithmetic 
when he was five, and he had at times Hindu tutors. His father converted when he was 
eleven, and when he was twelve, he joined Schwartz and began his education in Than- 
javur. See Tévanecan, Taricai vetanayakam, 2—7; Indira V. Peterson, "Bethlehem Kuravanci 
of Vedanayaka Sastri of Tanjore: The cultural discourses of a 19th century Tamil Christian 
Poem,’ in Christians, Cultural Interactions, and the Religious Traditions of India, eds Judith 
Brown and Robert E. Frykenberg (Grand Rapids: W. Eerdmans, 2002), 9-36; Ead., "Between 
Print and Performance: The Tamil Christian Poems of Vedanayaka Sastri and the Literary 
cultures of 19th-century South India” in India’s Literary History: Essays on the Nineteenth 
Century, eds Stuart Blackburn and Vasudha Dalmia (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004), 25-59. 
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might have received that page of the Tempavani during a trip to the villages to 
Elakkuricci or Vatukarpéttai, where Beschi spent a large part of his life and left 
a number of trained catechists. Still, what matters for this story is that, at the 
end of his life, Vetanayakam still kept among his possessions that one page of 
the Tempavani manuscript. 

In the nineteenth century, the Tempavani also circulated beyond Catholic 
and Protestant circles. When discussing possible modes of fruition of the poem 
and its paratexts, we encountered the figure of Cavarayalu Nayakar, a poet from 
Pondicherry who toured the Kaveri delta region reciting and explaining the 
Tempavani to a large public. Cavarayalu Nayakar himself was a Catholic, but 
his name shows that he belonged to a different group than Caminata and Mut- 
tucami Pillai. Still, his education was also centered around the Tempavani. His 
teacher, though, had not been a Catholic intellectual himself, but rather the 
famous pulavar and Saiva devotee Minatcicuntaram Pillai. Cavarayalu Nàyakar 
was able to study with him thanks to the intercession of Ci. Tiyakaracar (1826— 
1888), another student of Minatcicuntaram Pillai. The latter began by teaching 
Cavarayalu some works of the Tamil canon, and then “took him through the 
Tembavani and other Christian religious works which he had specially come 
to study.’48 This means that even the most important Tamil pulavar of the 
nineteenth century, the celebrated Minatcicuntaram Pillai, read and knew the 
Tempavani. Even more striking, he found the poem worthwhile enough to teach 
it to his Catholic student. When Cavarayalu Nayakar recited and explained the 
Tēmpāvaņi to his audience, he was mediating the text for them in the light of 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai's understanding of Beschi's poem. At the same time, 
through his teacher Cavarayalu became part of the wider world of Tamil lit- 
erature, as shown by the many pulavars who sent him verses of praise for his 
anthology of poems published in 1869.79 

This short list of intellectuals who engaged with the Tempavani throughout 
the nineteenth century is partial. Each of the stories I just sketched is more 
complex than I made it out to be, and deserves to be the subject of a thorough 
investigation. My purpose in the previous pages has been simply to show that 
Beschi's poem succeeded in making Catholicism part of the world of Tamil lit- 
erary culture. His poem inspired later poets, was read and analyzed by later 
pulavars, and gave Catholics a classical kappiyam of their own, a foundation 
on which to articulate their own place inside that world. 


48 On Cavarayalu Nayakar, see Sridharam K. Guruswamy, A Poets’ Poet: Life of Maha Vidwan 
Sri Meenakshisundaram Pillai, Based on the Biography in Tamil by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. U.V. Swaminathaiyer (Madras: Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. U.V. Swaminatha Iyer Library, 
1976), 37-38. 

49 Cavarayalu Nayakkar, Recueil de chants tamouls, 24—27. 
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In conclusion, taking the Tempavani as a prism has allowed us to follow the 
accommodation of Catholic mobile and literate groups to the new colonial 
order, and to ideas of Tamil culture and literature that were developing in the 
early nineteenth century. In a world that was changing and rapidly modern- 
izing, Catholics remained part of the world of traditional literary practices. 
Throughout this book I have argued that it was Beschi, and the invention of 
Tamil Catholic literature that happened at his time largely thanks to his own 
literary efforts, who positioned Catholicism within that world. Indeed, even the 
nineteenth-century rediscovery of Beschi as the “first orientalist” by Ellis and 
his peers in Madras was part of new colonial strategies as much as it was the 
continuation of eighteenth-century patterns. Yet the ruptures and continuities 
of the new order are not my concern here. Focusing on these processes was 
helpful only insofar as it offered a glimpse into the longue durée history of the 
reception and readership of the Tempavani. The importance of this beautiful, 
musical poem for the identity of Catholic catechists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and its continuous relevance at the turn of the nineteenth century, shines 
through this fragmented archive. 

This chapter has shown first of all how the life of this text in the world is 
coherent with the clues contained within the poem itself as to its catechist 
readership, such as the use of the word vetiyar in the introduction, and the 
concerns expressed throughout its many cantos. As we explored in previous 
chapters, the Tempavani revealed itself as an attempt to represent the layered 
reality of the mission in a cohesive way, with its multiple local and global ref- 
erents, for these men. The logic of the poem is one of figuration, in which 
the history of salvation and the history of the mission speak to and about 
each other. It is at the same time a logic of presence, insofar as the Tempavani 
portrays divine beings—the holy family, angels, demons—as really present in 
the Tamil land, as present as the flowers that Beschi planted in his garden in 
Elakkuricci. Throughout this chapter, I have tried to put the poem in conver- 
sation with different types of sources to convey that the Tempavani mattered, 
and that its original synthesis circulated, contributing to shaping a Tamil and 
Catholic social and cultural world. This world perhaps becomes more visible to 
us after it intersected with the colonial order, and entered the colonial archives. 
Yet that world is at the same time entirely present in the poem, if only we 
can look at it with the eyes of Beschi and his catechists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Throughout this chapter, we also came to realize that catechists and élite 
laymen were not only the intended audience of the missionaries. As shown 
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in the history of the manuscripts and paratexts of the Tempavani, and in the 
diaries and family history of the catechists, these men independently cultivated 
the means to read and appreciate the poem. Within Catholic élite families, the 
poem played a crucial role in the education of young boys, and when these boys 
went on to become catechists and preachers, they used verses from the Tempa- 
vanito teach, preach and convert in the villages of the Tamil country. Moreover, 
any Tamil Catholic with literary ambition would engage with the Tempavani 
and the other texts written by Beschi in the early eighteenth century, thus con- 
firming that this was perceived as the beginning of Catholic presence in the 
world of Tamil literature. As a result, these Christian pulavars brought the Tem- 
pàvani all the way to the Saiva temples and matam of the Tamil country. These 
institutions were at that time religious as well as literary centers, and it is in 
one such monastery that Minatcicuntaram Pillai explained Beschi's poem to 
his student Cavarayalu Nayakar. 

In the process of reading the Tempavani in their family houses and villages, 
in public performance, in cities, and in private lessons in temples and monas- 
teries, these catechists and Catholic pulavars performed a double mediation. 
On the one hand, they read and mobilized the world of Tamil poetry in order 
to explain the role of Catholic literature within it. They built Catholic poetry 
on the foundations of earlier Tamil poetry as much as on the rhetorical tools 
that by the eighteenth century were available to missionaries and their collab- 
orators worldwide. They introduced new ideas concerning persuasion and the 
subject matter of poetry into their local literary worlds. In doing so, these men 
transformed the world of early modern Catholic literature in ways that are still 
to be explored, mostly due to the barrier of a language such as Tamil, until now 
marginal to the study of Christianity in this period. 

On the other hand, these Catholic intellectuals mediated between the world 
of Catholic poetry—and perhaps, of learned poetry tout court—and the world 
of the more common devotees who would only be able to enjoy these poems 
thanks to their explanations. These people in turn produced their own poetry, 
in the form of ballads and theater plays often based on the same stories as the 
literature written by missionaries and Catholic pulavars. Through these types 
of texts, written in the genres of ammānai, vācakappā, natakam, and almost 
always meantto be performed, they became readers and writers, insofar as they 
"read" missionary and learned poetry thanks to the mediation of the catechists. 
They became authors by reorganizing what they had heard into new musical 
and poetical forms that they could integrate in their everyday lives. In conclu- 
sion, the adaptation of Catholicism to Tamil literary culture was certainly a mis- 
sionary strategy, one largely elaborated by Beschi in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet it also happened through impromptu tactics and strategies of reading 
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and performing the Tempavani by local men, catechists and Catholic pulavars, 
who adapted the poem to their world with all the tools at their disposal, from 
changes in intonation during a performance, to modes of contextualization. 


Conclusions 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, after two hundred years of worldly 
glories ad maiorem dei gloriam, the fortunes of the Society of Jesus turned 
abruptly. In 1759, the Portuguese crown suppressed it within its empire. France 
followed in 1764 and Spain in 1767, until Clement xiv suppressed the Soci- 
ety worldwide in 1773.1 In the aftermath of this débacle, the ex-Jesuit Pietro 
Lichetta, writing from the South Indian village of Dharmapura, where he was 
still working in 1780, to his ex-confrére Giovanni Francesco Filippi, drew a bitter 
picture of the situation of Christianity in South India. His letter lists the mis- 
fortunes that had befallen the Madurai and Mysore missions in the previous 
decades, starting with the expulsion of Jesuits from Portugal, and mixes them 
with private complaints, regrets, and no little amount of despair. Throughout 
the letter, Lichetta comes through as a hardened man, who hated the world he 
now found himself in and no longer believed in the possibility of converting 
the Indians. He was only steps away from losing all hope.” And yet there is one 
redeeming passage in the letter, when Lichetta’s pain rings true and his faith is 
pure. This is the recollection of the moment when he learned that the Society 
had been suppressed: 


Yet all these afflictions were amusements, so to speak, in comparison with 
the one caused to us by the fatal blow of the extinction. I was with Father 
Pavone in this very residence when the ill news arrived in 1774, immedi- 
ately after lunch on May 16, the day of the protector of the Society St. John 
Nepomucene. We were doing our spiritual readings, specifically regard- 
ing the rules of modesty. I was then taken by such anguish that, unable to 


1 For an overview on the suppression and later restoration of the Jesuits, see Robert Maryks 
and Jonathan Wright, Jesuit Survival and Restoration. A Global History, 1773-1900 (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2015); Pierre-Antoine Fabre and Patrick Goujon, Suppression et rétablissement 
de la Compagnie de Jésus (1773-1814), coll. Petite Bibliothéque Jésuite (Namur: Lessius, 2014). 
Clement xIv's Brief Dominus ac Redemptor was rejected in Québec and, most importantly, 
throughout the Russian Empire, then including eastern Poland. In this way, between the 
universal suppression of the Society in 1773, and its reconstitution in 1814, the Jesuits main- 
tained continuity, thanks to a small remnant placed under the protection of non-Catholic 
sovereigns. See Marek Inglot sj, How the Jesuits Survived Their Suppression: The Society of Jesus 
in the Russian Empire (1773-1814) (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph's University Press, 2015). 

2 Pavone, "Ricostruire la Compagnia partendo da Oriente,” shows that the French translation 
of this letter published by the first Superior of the new Madurai mission, Joseph Bertrand (La 
mission du Maduré, vol. 4, 457—463), omitted most such critical passages. 
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stop the tears, I closed the book, and since then I have never wanted to 
read nor see it again, so not to renew the pain and the despair that were 
so intense and penetrating. I had never felt such agony in my life before, 
nor will I in the future, not even the agony naturally caused by death. In 
fact, I thought I could not survive such misery: I did not eat nor sleep, if 
not tired and oppressed by grief, and even the little sleep I could get was 
often interrupted. I would suddenly wake up, and the first thought that 
would occupy me, like a stab cruelly piercing through my heart, was: “The 
Society is extinct, and here I am, not a Jesuit anymore." 


Besides the vivid portrayal of the suppression as an intimate tragedy, this pas- 
sage contains a highly symbolic moment, when Lichetta closes the book he was 
reading to never reopen it again. Indeed, in many ways the suppression of the 
Society in 1773 put an end to the eighteenth-century literary experiments I have 
explored in this book. The few (ex-)Jesuits who remained in South India had lit- 
tle time for books and literature. They had to fight for survival, negotiating with 
other religious orders, congregations, and empires, while the world around 
them was changing at an astonishing pace. If in the 1740s the Tamil region was 
still divided into many thriving little kingdoms, and missionaries were skillfully 
navigating that political diversity (some would call it fragmentation), by the 
end of the century the entire Tamil-speaking south fell under British rule, and 
became part of the Madras Presidency. This concluding chapter is not the place 
to explore this tectonic shift and the many changes it entailed at all levels of 
Tamil religious, social, and cultural life. Yet, while by the end of the eighteenth 
century our missionary authors had abandoned the realm of literature, what 
about our Tamil Catholic poems, and catechist readers? 


3 Ma tutte queste afflizioni furono, diciamo cosi, divertimenti in confronto di quella, che ci causó 
il colpo fatale dell'estinzione. Mi trovava io col P. Pavone giusto in questa Residenza, quando ne 
arrivò l'infaustissima novella, che fu appunto il dopo pranzo dei 16. Maggio, giorno di S. Giovanni 
Nepomuceno Protettore della stessa Compagnia nel 1774. Stavamo facendo la lezione spirituale, 
e nominatim delle regole della modestia. Fui sorpreso da tale angoscia, che, lasciando il freno al 
pianto, chiusi il libro, e d'allora in poi, non l'ho mai pitt voluto leggere, né vedere, per non rinuo- 
varmi la pena, e il dispetto, che fu per me a tal segno intensivo, e penetrante, che non ne ho avuto, 
né avró simile in vita mia, entrando anche quel che naturalmente causa la stessa morte. Credeva 
non poter sopravvivere a tanto affanno: non mangiava, né dormiva se non stanco ed oppresso 
dalla straordinaria tristezza; quel poco di sonno istesso veniva interrotto, ed incontunente sveg- 
liatomi, il primo pensiero, che mi occupava ed a guisa di stillettata crudelissima mi trapassava 
il core, era questo: La Compagnia é estinta, ed io qui non sono piu Gesuita. Pietro Lichetta to 
Giovanni Francesco Filippi (Daraburam, 16 April 1780), ARSI, Goa 63, ff. 1-22, here 3*-4*. The 
same passage has been translated in Pavone, “Ricostruire la Compagnia partendo da Oriente,’ 
337 but I disagree with parts of that translation, so I am offering here my own. 
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The end of the previous chapter has hinted towards an answer to this ques- 
tion: the catechists we came to know in the preceding pages never closed 
that book. Around the time when Lichetta wrote his bitter account, Cavari- 
muttu was making palm-leaf copies of the Tempavani in Vatakkankulam, and 
Caminata Pillai was writing his Catholic kappiyam and kalampakam in colo- 
nial Madras. Just a few years later, Cavariraya Pillai, the Vellalla catechist por- 
trayed in the image on the cover of this book, was teaching the catechism 
to young men and women in the church of Karaikal while holding a palm- 
leaf manuscript in his hand.^ As also shown by Muttucami Pillai's search for 
Beschi's manuscripts, eighteenth-century literature remained central to the 
life of Catholic communities into the nineteenth century. Not only did old 
poems continue to be read and circulated (both as manuscripts and, later in 
the century, as printed books), but local Catholic poets wrote many new texts. 
Indeed, after missionaries abandoned the field, the ones to take up the writ- 
ing of poems and prose works were exactly those lay Catholic élites that first 
entered the realm of literature in the early eighteenth century through the pro- 
cesses this book has mapped. A simple search on Tamil Wikipedia will show 
that several nineteenth-century perunkappiyam are Christian, for instance, and 
composed by lay men.5 This mere numerical fact suggests that Catholics took 
up writing kappiyam after Beschi, and more importantly, they never forgot the 
lesson that being active in the realm of literature was the best way to take 
part in Tamil social life. Among the famous intellectuals of the colonial period, 
M. Vetanayakam Pillai (1826—1889), the social reformer and first Tamil novelist, 
was also a Catholic who composed several works in the cirrilakkiyam genres 
preferred by Beschi.* Even the Jesuits, who eventually were restored and came 
back to the Madurai mission in 1834, noticed how Catholic communities had 
coalesced around texts. In the words of Fr. Auguste Jean sj (admittedly trying to 
stress the importance of Jesuit literature in a perspective of continuity): "After 
the Society of Jesus was suppressed, and the missionaries disappeared, what 
would the Christians have become, left alone in these regions where paganism 
is so strongly rooted? Fortunately, the books by Fr. Rossi remained. Every Sun- 
day, Christians would gather in their prayer places, and listen to readings from 
these books made by the catechist [...]”” 


4 This image, made in 1831, is part of an album in BnF, Indien 774, f. 173. 

5 See the table at the bottom of https://ta.wikipedia.org/wiki/amGwib (consulted on 16/09/ 
2021). 

6 Asystematic analysis of the life and literary ceuvre of Vetanayakam Pillai's is Ebeling, Coloniz- 
ing the Realm of Words, esp. 202 for his Christian works. Vetanayakam's grandfather converted 
to Catholicism in Āvūr. 

7 Lorsque la Compagnie de Jésus fut supprimée et que les missionnaires eurent disparu, que 
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In other words, and pace nineteenth-century Jesuit claims to continuity, the 
old Madurai mission project as a whole ended, and was in many ways a fail- 
ure. But the specific literary project that Beschi, his fellow Jesuits, and their 
catechists began at Avür and Elakkuricci in the eighteenth century survived all 
ordeals. Why? How could missionary literature remain important to Catholic 
communities after the suppression of the Society? Why were lay Catholic élites 
so attached to those Tamil texts? What did they represent, and above all, what 
did they do for them? 

The seed for this continuity was planted when missionaries implemented 
the transfer of spiritual, cultural, and material authority to their catechists. In 
that context, Jesuits together with their catechists placed Catholic literature 
firmly within the realm of Tamil literature, and from that moment onwards 
Tamil Catholic poems, and Tamil Catholic poets, could act from within that 
realm. The unfolding of this double movement, so well embodied in the Tem- 
pavani, in specific times, places, and modes has been at the center of previous 
chapters. Now, it is time to look back at its early eighteenth-century beginning 
with a bird's eye view, to pinpoint some of the main axes around which it was 
articulated. 

The move towards literature in the Madurai mission—the integration of 
Catholicism into the specific cultural sphere of learned Tamil literature— 
created the connection between lay Catholic élites, the catechists, and “high” 
Tamil literature. In the beginning, missionaries (mostly Beschi) were the writ- 
ers, and catechists the readers of Tamil Catholic poetry, even though this divi- 
sion of labor is problematized by the rich body of folk literature by local poets 
that was coeval to the missionary texts we read (more about this in a moment). 
This triangulation between missionaries, catechists, and Tamil literature was 
made possible by two little-known institutions, namely the spiritual retreats 
that took place in different Kaveri delta villages starting from 1718, and the 
school of classical Tamil founded by Beschi at Elakuricci in 1730. These institu- 
tions were important on the ground, and missionaries like Bertoldi and Beschi 
dedicated their whole life to them, yet they had almost no international res- 
onance. The Society did not finance them directly, and there is no trace that 
they were part of a concerted effort towards the involvement of converts and 
lay people in the administration of the missions. Still, they were created at the 


seraient devenus les chrétiens laissés seuls dans ces contrées ou le paganisme est toujours si 
fortement enraciné? Heureusement le livre du P. Rossi restait. Tous les dimanches, les chrétiens, 
réunis dans leur lieu de prière, en écoutaient la lecture faite par le catéchiste; [...] (Sarougani 
[Carukani], 15 July 1876) in Auguste Jean et al., Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, vol. 49 
(Lyon: chez I’ Éditeur des Annales, 1877), 11. 
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same time as retreats for lay practitioners of the spiritual exercises developed 
all over Europe, and in China as well. With uncanny coordination, Lutherans 
had also already begun training their catechists and local helpers in Tranque- 
bar in 1716. The retreats and the literary training at Elakkuricci followed similar 
global logics, but they were also steeped in the Tamil tradition, and testify 
to the strong connection between spiritual authority, lay congregations, and 
Tamil literature that was developing in the region at this time, independently 
of Christian influences. This was most striking among Saivas, who were, as we 
repeatedly saw, the most important model and competitors for Tamil Catholics. 

Both these institutions were grounded on literary practices. During the 
retreats, the catechists read lessons and meditations from written books, and 
the school of classical Tamil was explicitly meant to teach them how to under- 
stand, use, and adapt Tamil literary conventions to Catholic needs. They both 
gathered catechists from different locations in the villages, thus effectively 
creating a supra-local network of spiritual leaders, and literary connoisseurs. 
Yet this was only one aspect of the catechists’ occupation. By the eighteenth 
century, each missionary managed several catechists, but only some of them 
followed the missionary around to evangelize. Most were trained to become 
leaders and administrators of local communities (and called vacal upateciyar), 
often according to their caste. Indeed, caste played an important and some- 
times divisive role within and outside the catechist élite, but we also witness at 
this time reinvention and repositioning with regard to caste and social hierar- 
chy. Parallel to the social authority missionaries and catechists enjoyed thanks 
to their literary achievements were a new political authority and new alliances. 
Besides the usual support from Catholic empires, first the Portuguese and then 
the French (even though both would eventually turn against the Jesuits), the 
eighteenth century saw an intensification of local networks of patronage, as 
is clear in the relationship between Beschi and Chanda Sahib. Some of these 
networks continued well after the end of the Madurai mission, as shown, for 
instance, by the donation of the village of Carukani to the Church that was rat- 
ified by the zamindar of Sivaganga in 1801. These local relationships were built 
upon the prestige of Catholic spiritual and cultural networks on the ground, 
which in turn heavily relied on the pulamai and prestige of the catechist élites. 

The retreats and the school of classical Tamil were at the heart of these social 
and political changes, and also prompted the parallel development of Tamil 
Catholic poetics, spirituality, and ultimately of a new Tamil Catholic self. The 
inner and outer dimensions were obviously connected, and this connection is 
most visibly articulated in the literary texts of the period. By reading the med- 
itations in the Nānamuyarci and Vētiyarolukkam, catechists learned to see the 
Tamil world through Christian eyes, and to read the message of Christianity 
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in the book of (local) nature. They also learnt how to feel a sense of together- 
ness, and communicate their fear of Hell and desire for Heaven, their shame 
at their sins and pride in their acts of self-sanctification. At the foundation of 
such shared experiences was the spiritual language Jesuit missionaries taught 
them, through spiritual manuals and poetry, which allowed them to entertain a 
personal communication with the Christian God. And this language was Tamil. 
During the retreats, Jesuits and their catechists prayed and meditated in Tamil, 
their conversations filled with implicit and explicit references to the magical 
world of the cittar, or the ethical world of Tiruvalluvar. When Beschi mocked 
the Lutherans for their coarse Tamil and grammatical errors, underlining his 
sarcasm was the firm belief that there existed a proper way to express the spir- 
itual beauty of Christianity, and the love for God in South India, and that was 
the sweet music of Tamil poetry. The school of classical Tamil and Beschi’s own 
poems, chiefly the Tempavani, literally and metaphorically endowed the cat- 
echists with the words to express their faith, their role in local cultural and 
social life, and ultimately the complexity and articulation of their new Tamil 
Catholic self. This transcended both the rejection of Tamil akam poetics, and 
the incorporation of spiritual and ethical models from the Tamil classics, into 
a new synthesis that represented and enabled the coexistence of rupture and 
persistent local belonging, so typical of South Indian conversions to Catholi- 
cism. 

Tamil Catholics were not alone in articulating the tension between dis- 
placement—their religious center oceans away in Rome—and being firmly 
grounded in South India. In the early modern period, Tamil Muslims were 
struggling to recompose similarly centrifugal forces. Along with Jain, Vaisnava 
and Saiva intellectuals, Muslims and Christians then took part in the process of 
inventing a new religious and literary language to express universal aspirations, 
as well as their local belonging. This language was the language of medieval and 
early modern Tamil poetry, which favored the sophisticated style we encoun- 
tered in the Tempavani, and narrative genres such as the kappiyam or the short 
praise-genres called cirrilakkiyam. It was a difficult code, often requiring the 
mediation of specialist figures like the catechists we encountered in the pages 
of this book. Mastery over Tamil offered to these groups new avenues to express 
and access authority, imagination, right feeling and right thinking. Yet this link 
between good literary form and good content was not new. It had a history of 
two millennia, and it was one founding principles of the Sanskrit cosmopo- 
lis, until local languages began to claim for themselves the role of literary and 
political codes in the what Sheldon Pollock has labeled the “vernacular age" 
of the second millennium. The small-scale study of the way Catholics began 
to write Tamil Catholic literature, of the social and political stakes of this new 
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beginning, and its long-term implications, throws light on the dynamics of ver- 
nacularization, bringing into focus the role of religion and religious actors as 
one of its driving forces. 


Choosing one beginning over another creates different versions of the same 
story. Here, Ihave privileged the literary beginning of Tamil Catholicism instead 
of other possible ones. Henriques was the first to translate Catholic texts into 
Tamil, after all, and Roberto Nobili was the founder of the Madurai mission. 
Even in the field of Tamil poetry, not all Catholic efforts map back onto the 
processes I have explored. There were, and there are, different levels of liter- 
ary culture within the same linguistic ecology, and catechists and missionaries 
engaged in learned Tamil poetry as much as they enjoyed and, oftentimes com- 
posed, songs and plays, ballads and folktales, based on the same stories and 
themes as their "learned" texts. Yet, the particular beginning I have chosen 
in this book is important because through the connection—/a saldatura— 
between Tamil literature and Catholic spirituality, it enabled new practices of 
the self, and new ways of being Catholic “the Tamil way.” The social and polit- 
ical, spiritual and poetical articulation of this new self emerged as we focused 
on the small scale, and followed Jesuits and their catechists through the villages 
of the Kaveri delta while they read, preached, meditated, engaged in debates 
against Saivas and Lutherans, walked long hours under the sun, and lived their 
faith in their time and place, all of this in Tamil. Even when missionaries dis- 
appeared and catechists had to walk alone, in contrast with Lichetta’s closing 
of the book, they continued to write and rewrite Christianity into literary and 
historical Tamilakam, accommodating European models, Hindu models, folk 
songs into refined poems and refined poems into folk songs—a process that 
began in the eighteenth century, and that has not yet ended. 
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